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remembrance of the glories and honours 
which followed the establishment of the 
former Republic, possessed too many charms, 
for the army not to calculate the chances 
which another Republic might afford them 
of a war, to develope new Junots, Murats, or 
1N'apoleons. 
Thus, on the 21st February, the two 
hostile parties were in presence. The day 
had passed over quietly, when in the after- 
noon a new act of the Government pre- 
cipitated matters. They took upon them- 
selves to [brbid the whole affair. M. Deles- 
sert issued two proclamations. In the first, 
after declaring it had been the intention of 
the Government to have permitted the entry 
ofthe guests into the pavilion of the Banquet, 
hoping that they would have had the good 
sense to retire at the first summons, so as to 
bring the matter distinctly before the Su- 
l)reme Court, he went on to say, that matters 
were entirely changed when a dangerous 
demonstration was intended, which went to 
set up another authority by the side of the 
constituted authorities of the country, and 
actually proposed a contravention of the 
law of 1831, by which any snch convoca- 
tion of National Guards as was contemplated 
was expressly prohibited. He therefore is- 
sued an order interdicting the meeting, at 
the same time intimating, that all necessary 
means would be taken to assure the execu- 
tion of the decree. The second of these 
ordonnances was directed against the assem- 
bling of mobs; and besides these, an ad- 
dress, bearing the signature of General 
Jacqueminot, was issued to the National 
Guards, cautioning them against taking any 
part in the proposed demonstration. 
These proclamations gave rise to another 
scene in the Chamber of Deputies, in which 
M. Odillon Barrot and M. Duchatel played 
the chief parts. The result was another 
meeting of the Opposition, and the issuing 
by them of a counter-manifesto, to the effect 
that they now found themselves in the 
dilemma either of provoking a collision 
between the people and the authorities, or 
of renouncing the "legal and pacific" de- 
monstration they had contemplated; that 
they declined the responsibility of such a 
result as the [briner, and therefore left the 
Government to answer for the consequences 
that might flow frown the alternative : finally, 
that they had resolved on impeaching the 
Mi0istry, and would immediately present 
their accusation. The real truth was that 
the dynastic Opposition now recoiled. 
These successive acts produced, as may 
be imagined, a great ferment on the evening 
of Monday the 21st ; but still none dreamt 
of what was yet to come. Rumours, it is true, 

had been rife of an approaching revolution, 
but they were usually treated as a jest. On 
the previous Saturday evening, ibr instance, 
we were present at a rdunion in the Avenue 
des Champs ElysSes--where, by the way, 
we signed two Anti-Slavery petitions to the 
Chambers--petitions which were never des- 
tined to be presented--when one of the 
party, addressing our host, said with mock 
earnestness--" Sir, I and some of our fi'iends 
here have to beg of you to allow us to occupy 
your windows on Tuesday next, in order to 
see the Revolution pass." We saw the 
jester some days afterwards, and retninded 
him of his joke. " My fi"iend," he replied, 
"as it turned out, we only required to go to 
our own doors to see the Revolution pass 
and that both to and fi'o." And even on the 
morning of Thursday the 21th, the first day 
of the Revolution, happening to call on a 
clergyman of the Reformed Church, he in- 
vited us to attend a religious meeting in his 
house on the Saturday fbllowing, he and we 
little expecting that if we had then met, our 
prayers, instead of being for the kiug, must 
have been a translation of the formula-- 
"Domine salvam fie Rempublieam." 
The evening of the 21st, we have said, 
was agitated. Men saw that things had be- 
come nmre serious then. There was a kiud 
of hollow ominous murmur throughout Paris, 
like the sound of the coming storm. It was 
the voice of the peoplewhispering; to 
which it is ever well to take heed while it 
yet whispers: otherwise it will speak, and 
that in thunder. 
The evening papers which contained the 
ordinances, were eagerly bought at three or 
four times their usual price. Knots of peo- 
ple tbrmed, and here and there, by the flare 
of a torch borne by a boy, one man would 
read aloud to the rest, who formed an eager 
auditory, and on whose taces the red light 
showed indignation or apprehension, accord- 
ing to the party they espoused. All, how- 
ever, were equally gloomy, and though 
there was much laughter it was not of 
mirth. 
Yet, by the morning of Tuesday, all this 
seemed, at first, to have evaporated. We 
walked up .the Champs Elys6es, nearly to 
their end. It was a raw, cold morning, with 
gusts of wind, and they looked most desolate, 
as indeed they always do look at this season 
from the contrast they present to their ap- 
pearance in summer. Instead of the 
crowds of gay and gaily dressed people 
sauntering under the trees, or lounging on 
chairs, or sipping their coffee, and listening 
to the music at the caf6s: instead of the 
laughing groups at the puppet-shows, char- 
latans, and conjurors, at the weighing-ma- 
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Some lads and boys having recognised him, 
treated him to a kind of mock triumph, from 
which the quondam minister escaped with 
some difficulty, lie had just left the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, which sat that day for the 
last time but one. M. Odillon Barrot laid 
on the table his motion for tile impeachment 
of the Ministry, but, with the exception of 
this incident, nothing whatever passed re- 
lating to tile existing stale of things, the 
Chamber being occupied with tile discussion 
of a bill concerning certain privileges of the 
Bank of Bordeaux! This silence on the 
state of the city was one of the strangest 
facts of the Revolution. Privileges of the 
Bordeaux Bank ! Even so did the Byzan- 
tines discuss the light of Mount Thabor vith 
lahomet II. beneath their walls. " Oh! 
'twas not then a time for tame debates, ye 
men of Gaul !" 
In tile Chamber of Peers the Marquis de 
Boissy made an ineffectual attempt to ob- 
tain a hearing on the occurrences of Paris. 
How could it be otherwise ? If the worthies 
vho composed the French Chamber of Peers 
had listened to anything on the subject, they 
would have exhibited a degree of intelli- 
gence of which they had long appeared 
bereft. 
Things were in this sufficiently alarming 
state when we left Paris for one of tile sub- 
urbs, intending to return in tile evening, 
when we doubted not the tulnult would in- 
crease, and we vished to be there to see. 
It is said that at noon, Marshal Bugeaud, 
on beholding the crowd in the Place de la 
Concorde, exclaimed, rubbing his hands- 
" We shall have a day of it !" and that M. 
Guizot replied--" For the day I can an- 
swer ; but I am not without uneasiness for 
the night." M. Guizot's anticipation was 
natural enough ; and yet tile evening was 
less agitated than the day had been, and the 
night was perfi, ctly tranquil. It is true that 
about five o'clock the national guards were 
called out--without, however, any great 
number of them answering the sunmons ; 
that at eight the King, with two of his sons, 
passed in review the troops, amounting to 
several thousands, who were on the Place' 
du Carrousel ; and that several minor in-, 
cidents occurred, which at another time 
would have been considered grave; but 
nothing surprised us more than the appear- 
ance ofthecity when we returned. Though 
many of tile shops were at least half-shut, 
the caress and Restaurants were as gay as 
ever; at the corner of every street the 
wine-shops were doing a thriving trade, for 
shouting " A has G.uizot" and " Vive la rd- 
forme" makes men thirsly ; the tobacconists, 
too, found themselves busy, for smokers and 
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snuffers snuff" and smoke most when they 
are agitated. The bakers' shops, .so com- 
monly the object of attack by a Parisian 
mob, were open ; and even the charcutiers, 
with their displays of sausages, hams 
tongues, preserved meats, and other delec- 
table thi,gs likely to tempt hungry rioters, 
had not generally thought it necessary to 
eloseo 
The city seemed relieved from much of 
its anxiety, as if it thought that the efferves- 
cence had worn itself out, and that all was 
right again. Tile streets were certainly 
more crowded than usual. Knots of per- 
sons talking eagerly were frequent ; and 
from time to time the roll of drums was 
heard, as a dy of ttops passed along. 
But so different was lhe whole scene from 
what xve had expected to find, that we were 
like most others deceived by the outward 
appearance of the place and people, and we 
were already saying to ourselves that the 
drama we had witnessed during the day 
had been no other than "Much ado aut 
nothing." 
" We resolved, nevertheles% 1o make a 
tour through the town, and so directed our 
steps towards the IItel de Ville so famous 
in revolutionary annals, and always in such 
cases a centre of commotion. When we 
arrived there we saw something that startled 
us. That part of the Place nearest the 
building was occupied by troops, and in 
the midst of them we thought we could dis- 
tinguish in the darkness--a piece of cannon. 
To make sure, we asked a bystander an 
intelligent-looking young workman in a 
blousone of the class, in short, who were 
to accomplish the Revolulion--and we re- 
ceived for answer, in as emphatic a whisper 
as we ever heard "Oui Monsieur, cest un 
canon." So then thought we those who 
should know best are thr from being of 
opinion that all is over. They must think 
it now only beginning. Cannon in the 
streets an unsightly spectaele--a sad ne- 
cessity, indeed, even when justifiable  
Leaving the HStel de Ville we crossed the 
right branch of the Seine, to the Ile de la 
Cit6, by the Pont d'Areole, which takes its 
name, not as might be naturally supposed 
from the battle but fi'om a young man who 
was killed on it in 1830, when rushing on 
with a tricolor flag at the head of the insur- 
gents. Psing under the dark shade of ve- 
nerable Notre-Dame we travemed the island 
verything was tranquil in that easily ex- 
cited quarter. We then went up the Rue 
St. Jacques as far as the Pantheon--the cen- 
tre of another inflammable district--the 
Quarrier Latin--where students and gri- 
settes aund. Here, too however all was 
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perfectly quiet. It was now, it is true, get- 
ting late. We made a call in this neighbour- 
hood on a philosophical friend, whom we 
found hard at work, as he had been since the 
afternoon. We observed to him that he re- 
sembled Archimedesin Syracuse ; on which 
he smiled, and said, as he brandished a most 
formidable instrument of brass, used, we be- 
lieve, in experiments on the polarization of 
light, that such might be the case, but that 
certainly he would die rather harder. He 
laughed when we cxpre_-sed our opinion that 
the King wouhl have to sacrifice either M. 
Guizot or M. Duclrhtel, or both, as a sop to 
Cerberus--so little did even well-informed 
men believe in the instability of the 5linis- 
try, fir less of the throne. fet within lhir. 
.ty-six hours Louis-Philippe was a fugitive 
m a one-horse coach! 
As we returned homewards we found the 
streets in general deserted, save by the oc- 
casional patrols. In some quarters, indeed, 
it was different--the troops bivouacked in 
many places. It was a strange and unpleas- 
ing sight to see these campings in the heart 
of a city, yet it was picturesque in the ex-" 
treme. The pilesof arms, the soldiers scat- 
tered about, the short march to and fro of the 
sentinels, the groups of dark-cloaked officers 
chatting and smoking, all seen by the dusky 
light of the watch-fires, with the houses high 
and dark for a background, formed a scene 
to please a painter's eye. At the fish-market 
the soldiers had apparently discovered that 
the stalls on which the fish are exposed for 
sale made very good bedsteads, and there 
they reclined, making themselves as com- 
fortable as they could, with their knapsacks 
for pillows. "Pretty fish you make," we 
said to one as we went by. "Yes," replied 
the man good-humouredly, "fish like these" 
(and he waved his hand towards his com- 
rades) "are not to be found in the market 
every day." 
In the Faubourg through which we passed 
on our way home everything was still. 
There was not even a patrol. Everything, 
too, was dark. For a great capital Paris is 
very ill lighted. The brilliancy of the prin- 
cipal streets in the evening is entirely owing 
to the illumination of the shops, and when 
these are closed there is darkness--indeed, 
the more so from the contrast of the previous 
hours. We went on through the narrow 
streets, where there was now no sound save 
that of our own footfall, and no light, except 
occasionally, high up in the attics of the 
tall houses, where some poor needle-woman 
was still at her painful task, or some hard 
student burned the midnight oil. But in 
those dark and silent houses, though we knew 
it not, there were doubtless many a plotting 

head and ready hand at work. Many a 
cartridge was made that night, many a rusty 
weapon burnished ; for if Paris had gone so 
unexpectedly to apparent rest, it was only to 
gather strength and material for the next 
day's struggle which, whatever we may 
then have thought, we now know had been 
resolved on. Asmodeuswould have been an 
invaluable counsellor for Louis-Philippe that 
night. 
The next day came, Wednesday the 
of February. Going through the town, we 
found that barricades had been raised in 
several streets, and that there had been some 
fightiug--all, however, with advantage to 
the troops, who had destroyed the barricades, 
and that without any serious loss. What- 
ever plots and preparations were hatching 
in the secret haunts of the Republicans, 
there was in general nothing more than fe- 
verish excitement in the minds of the people, 
leading, indeed, at some points to grave riots, 
but likely to produce no great political re- 
suit, and to die away of itself, tlere and 
there a few men with arms were to be seen, 
more frequently, however, boys or lads, and 
the graver and more sensible part of the 
community looked on such with pity, as ex- 
posing themselves to sad consequences, with- 
out an object as without a hope. 
The streets were once more crowded, but 
the crowd consisted ehicfly of the curious, 
anxious like ourselves to know what was 
going on. The National Guards, however, 
appeared in greater force thala before. 
vas.tu ?" said we to a friend whom we met 
in full uniform ; " 5Iourir pour la patrie," 
replied he, laughing, in the words of the 
favourite refrain of the day. 
At sotne points an irregular combat was 
carried on for a considerable part of the day. 
The apparent trauquillity of the night had 
not deceived the authorities, and they were 
well prepared. Early in the morning some 
occasional barricades had been thrown up, 
and a few of these were defended for a short 
time. The troops, however, or the Munici- 
pal Guard, easily carried them at the point 
of the bayonet, and scarce a shot was fired 
on their part ; and, whatever may have been 
the views and hopesof the Republican Clubs, 
there was no prevailing expectation of a 
general battle--so little so, that in passing 
through a street which was afterwards a 
very important centre of action, we found a 
erowdof people regarding with great curio- 
sity the mark which a single bullet had made 
on the side of a window. The same people 
who twenty-four hours later saw without 
concern scores falling dead at their side, re- 
garded a wounded man carried past to the 
hospital with the usual interest that the in- 
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Guizot. It was illuminated, very poorly 
however, for a single row of lamps along 
the wall of the court-yard constituted the 
whole attltir. We found the passage barred 
by a double line of troops drawn up across 
tim Boulevard, and we therefore retraced our 
steps. We had not gone far when we met 
a motley procession of boys and lads, with a 
few men, among whom were some National 
Guards. Those in the van carried torches, 
Some bore tricolor flags, and they had among 
them a few swords and guns. They ad- 
vanced singing the Marseillaise, and shout- 
ing lve la Rdforme, but they were perfectly 
orderly, and so far fi'om exciting apprehen- 
sion in the crowd who stopped to look at 
them as they passed, the greater part laughed 
at the important air with which they waved 
their torches and flags, or bore their weapons. 
All they proposed to do was to go and sing 
the Marseillaise before the Ministry of Fo- 
reign AtFairs ! So insignificant did the de- 
monstration appear to us, that we had not 
the curiosity to follow them, and we con- 
tinued our course. But we had not gone a 
hundred yards when the roll of musketry 
rang sharp along the Boulevard--then came 
a confused cry--and in an instant after, a 
mass of people fled past--men without 
hats, women with torn dresses, terror in the 
tZaces of all. VCe turned back and made 
our way to the spot where the fire had been 
delivered ; it was at the IIStcl des Affaires 
Etrang6res. The Boulevard was strewed 
with hats and fragments old ress, and, further 
on, close to the line of soldiers, lay killed and 
wounded men. We felt the pulses of be- 
tween twenty and thirty, ahnost all of whom 
were dead. Those who were not, were car- 
ried with great promptitude to the neigh- 
bouring apothecaries' shops, where their 
hurts were examined. Some died on the 
way. In this massacre sixty-three persons 
were struck down, the victin;s being of both 
sexes and of every age and condition, for the 
fire had been delivered across the whole 
breadth of the Boulevard, which was crowded 
with people. Almost all of those who were 
struck were killed, for the muzzles of the 
muskets vere actually touching those in 
front, and some of the soldiers had even, it 
is said, to retire a pace in order to present 
their pieces. In many cases the bullet had 
passed quite through its victim. Amongst 
the dead we noticed a soldier, who must 
have been passing at the time he was thus 
slain by his comrades ; he was a remarkably 
fine looking young man, and lay on his back 
with his head supported by his knapsack, 
and a smile on his lips--" like a warrior 
taking his rest." 
Aider ascertaining as far as possible that, 

all the wounded had been removed, we went 
to the shop of O'Grady, in the Rue Neuve 
St. Augustin, the apothecary to the British 
Embassy. There was a man of Herculean 
proportions lying dead at the door ; he had 
ceased to breathe as they carried him thither, 
and there they had left him, not uselessly to 
encumber the place. Inside, several of the 
wounded were strelched on the floor, and 
lhe place was besieged by anxious people, 
who came to look at them, and fearful of 
recognising some dear fice. We shall 
never forget the agony of one poor lad, 
,hom grief seemed to have rendered frantic 
and incapable of doing anything ; he had 
come to look for his father, but was obliged 
to lean against a tree to support himself. 
.5[on pre, ah mon 19re .t he cried in heart- 
rending tones. 
The circumstances which led to this tra- 
gedy were as follows:The band of men 
and boys which we met, had encountered at 
the H6tel des Affaires Etrangres the sol- 
diers who barred the way. Their leader, an 
officer of the National Guard, stepped for- 
ward and asked permission to pass. This 
was refused ; but the National Guard persist- 
ing in his request, they were still in parley, 
when, fi'om some cause not yet rightly ex- 
plained, the officer commanding the troops 
thought his party was attacked, retreated 
behind his men, and, without the thrice-re- 
peated summons preceded by the beat of 
drum--which is required by law, and cor- 
responds to our reading of the Riot Act-- 
gave the word, " En jeufeu,"present, 
tire ! which order was obeyed with the blind 
obedience which constitutes one of the vir- 
tues ot'a soldier. Nevertheless, many of 
the troops must have humanely fired in the 
air, otherwise the results would have been 
still more serious, for they were two hundred 
in line, and as we have said, the Boulevard 
was crowded. The greater proportion of 
the victims were peaceable and harmle.s 
citizens, whom curiosity and the illumina- 
tion had drawn from the homes so many of 
them were never to regain alive. The ex- 
act truth of the matter, however, will not be 
known till the trial of the officer in com- 
mand, which he now awaits in prison. 
Such was the disastrous accident which 
was the immediate cause of the Revolution. 
The Republicans, who had begun to think 
their opportunity was gone, immediately set 
to work--few in number, but very energetic 
and active--to improve the occasion ; nor 
was it difficult. In two hours, late as it was, 
the event was known all over Paris. The 
illumination--everything was forgotten ex- 
cept a blind desire of vengeance for the 
slaughter of so many innocent persons. "It 
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Their proclamation, though announcing that 
the firing is suspended, that the Chamber is 
to be dissolved, and that they--the leaders 
of the Opposition, are actually ministers, is 
torn down as tast as it is put up. 
And now every street bad its brricades ; 
a long one was t'raversed by several. The 
Rue St. Martin, for example, was crossed 
by thirty or forty. Some of these were pro- 
digious works, capable of resisting even ar- 
tillery for a time. Some had regular loop- 
holes. On all of them waved a flag--red 
or tricolor ; men cannot fight without a flag. 
At the sound of the tocsin in the morning, 
the people bad taken their places, and since 
then, they had maintained the conflict with 
almost unvarying success. Nor iu this to be 
wondered at. If they wanted the discipline 
and experience of the troops, this was amply 
compensated by other circumstances. In 
the first place, they vere fighting enthusias- 
tically for a principle ; the soldiers, against 
their will, and only in obedience to orders. 
They vere protected by the barricades, their 
adversaries were exposed, not only to the fire 
from these, but to every kind of missile from 
the vindows of the houses. And again, 
troops, who would mount with unshaken gal- 
lantry, the deadliest breach, become dispirit- 
ed when they know that behind one barricade 
there is another, and another--and a bun- 
dred, while even those they may succeed in 
storming, will be occupied again as soon as 
they are left; for it would be impossible, in 
many parts of Paris, to ut ott" the communi- 
cations of the insurgents, .in the quarters of 
narrov and crooked streets, where the officers 
probably had never set foot. They could, of 
course, have no idea of the ground, and so, 
could never succeed in effectually occupying 
it, while every turn is familiar to their oppo- 
nents, the inhabitants of the district. 
As was to be expected, the battle, vher- 
ever it was seriously joined, vas murder- 
ous. Two bodies of men, firing on each 
other at a distance of a few yards, cannot 
fail to do terrible execution. The sever- 
est conflicts during the course of the day 
were at the barricades in the vicinity of the 
Halles, near the Rue Rambuteau. At 
other points also it was very hot at times, 
but it is not our intention to dwell on par- 
ticular localities, as the same general ,fea- 
tures everywhere prevailed. Nor is it our 
purpose to repeat the scores of tales which 
are current as to the acts of individuals-- 
one-half of these being falue, and many 
others trivial, exaggerated, or told of dif- 
ferent individuals in different localities. 
One or two, however, are worthy of notice. 
In the Rue Maueonseil, a barricade was at- 
tacked by a detachment of troops. A young 

man among the defenders, was seen several 
times in auccession to mount the barricade 
so as comllctely to expose himself, and to 
take deliberate aim with constant success. 
The soldiers repeatedly fired at him, but 
without ett;ct, till at last their commanding 
officer gave orders to desist. On seeing 
this determination, the young man shoulder- 
ed his musket and left tile scene without 
again charging it! In the Rue St. Ilonor3, 
a lad mounted a barricade with a tricolor 
flag in his hand, which he wrapped round 
his body, calling to the soldiers, " it is your 
own colours, fire on it if you dare[" An 
officer vas summoned to deliver up his 
sword to the victorious people ; lie broke it 
over his knee, and gave them the pieces. 
Another, a lieutenant of the Garde Munici- 
pale, was likewise called on to render his 
sword, and also to cry, " Vive la rpub- 
lique!" A musket was presented to his 
breast ; be drew his sword, yielded it to one 
of the party, and cried " Vive le roi!" 
They admired his courage and let him go 
unharmed. 
Marshal Bugeaud, the Dues de Nemours 
and Montpensier, General Lamoricire, and 
finally the King hirnself bad successively 
passed in review the troops assembled in 
lhe Place du Carrousel. This looked as if 
things were to be pushed to extremities. 
Nevertheless, attempt after attempt was 
made to induce the people to lay down their 
arms. The first was at the Boulevards. 
M. Odillon Barrot, Horace Vernet the paint- 
er: and General LamoriciSre, used all the 
power of their eloquence to calm the in- 
surgents, but they only met with insult ; 
" Pas de trove ; no truce! citizens, he on 
your guard against these wheedlers !" was 
the only ansxvcr they received. In the Rue 
Richelieu, General Lamorici6rc, and Moline 
Saint-Gon, the latter of whom bore a small 
pahn-branch in his hand, met with no bet- 
ter success. A third attempt was nmde in 
the Rue Rohan, by General Gourgaud, who 
announced the abdication of Louis-Philippe 
in favour of his grandson: but even this 
came too late. 
At twelve o'clock deputies fi'om the peo- 
ple had been admitted to the Place du Car- 
rousel, to announce the terms they xvould 
accept. The place was crowded with am- 
munition and proxision wagons, and with 
troops of every arm, including several squad- 
rons of cuirassiers. It seemed as if they 
were disposed to stand a siege. " But in 
the palace," says the Presse, the editor of 
which, Emile de Girardin, was present, 
"every one was in the deepest affliction. 
The saloons were full of generals and others, 
asking news, but offering no practical ad- 
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vice. Several members of both Chambers 
were present. MM. Thiers, de Lasteyrie, 
Dupin, Emile de Girardin, arrived in uc- 
cession, the last-mentioned of whom, wire 
had come alone across Paris, decided the 
King to sign his abdication." We shall only 
say in passing, that if M. de Girardia actual- 
ly played the part he assigns himself, it 
must have doubled the bitterness of Louis- 
Philippe's draught, to receive the cup from 
such a hand. 
The deputation of the people, after a short 
parley, had retired dissatisfied, and the fight- 
ing had reeommeneed. Theabdieation was 
now signed : but even this was not enough ; 
the conflict continued. All the interest had 
become concentrated upon a single point. 
Tile men of the barricades had pushed their 
approaches in every direclion close up Io 
the Tuileries and the Place du Carrousel. 
The Palais Royal had fidlcn into their 
hands. This mass of building consists of 
two parts ; the first--which faces the Chh- 
teau d'Eau--is the palace properly so 
called ; the second, and much the larger 
portion, the source of the wealth of the 
Orleans family--being their private proper- 
ty, is a magnificent oblong, with colonnades 
running round it, and open only to pedes- 
trians. The ground-floor of the houses 
forming the quadrangle, is devoted to shops 
and cafes, tile upper stories to dwelling- 
houses and general purposes. The centre 
is ornamented with fountains, statues, and 
trees; and though the Palais Royal is no 
longer what it has been, the general view of 
it, especially at night, is one of the most 
striking things in Paris. This part of the 
Palais Royal, being all private property, 
was carefully respected, but the palace it- 
self, belonging to the King, was completely 
sacked. Everything was broken in pieces, 
thrown out of the window, burnt. Furni- 
ture of the richest kind, books, papers, 
everylhing destructible was destroyed. The 
royal carriages were burned before the 
palace. The wreck afterwards presented a 
curious juxtaposition of articles. Among a 
heap of broken glass and torn papers, we 
remarked a piece of a piano-forte and the 
handle of a saucepan. Now that they were 
in occupation of the PalMs Royal, the peo- 
ple directed their attack on the Chateau 
d'Eau, on the opposite side of the small 
Place and between them and the Place du 
Carrousel, which is as it were the key of 
the Tuileries. The Chftteau d'Eau, a long 
building of two stories, with some seven or 
eight windows in each, was occupied by a 
detachment of two hundred men from that 
same 14th Regiment which had already so 
unhappily distinguished itself. They did 
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not however, at first confine themselves to 
the building, but defended their post with 
reat gallantry from the inside of the railing 
n fi'ont. They fired by platoons, the peo- 
ple responding by irregular but brisk dis- 
charges. The siege lasted two hours. Gene- 
ral Lamorici6re was wounded in the hand 
while attempting to mediate. At last some 
of the citizens rushed out from the side of 
the Caf( de la R6genee---Etienne Arago, who 
has so often during the last eighteen years 
shown daring in every possible way, and 
who is now Provisional Postmaster-General, 
being among the firsta musket in his 
hand ; a company of National Guards fol- 
lowed, the soldiers were driven into the 
building, and the attack was now one of close 
quarters. But the people had a powerful aux- 
iliary at hand. Throwing themselves into 
the Rue de St. Thomas du Louvre, on which 
the wing of the Chateau d'Eau abuts, they 
heaped up immense quantities of straw 
against the wall of the building and set fire 
to it. The flames and stifling snoke began 
to surround the Chateau, the defence slack- 
enedceased. Cries arose from within 
some of the unhappy victims made an effort 
to escape, but all were immediately mas- 
sacred, anmng olhers their e0mmader, a 
chef de batailhm, who was thrust through 
wih a bayonet by a man of the people. 
Those who remained, to the number of about 
fifty, were all burned or suffocated, and 
among them several of the insurgents who 
had been made prisoners the previous even- 
ing, and temporarily lodged in that building. 
Deplorable as it is to have to record such 
a scene, we must remember, in the first 
place, that, according to the savage laws of 
war, the attempt to defi:nd an untenable post 
may be punished by putting the garrison to 
lhe sword, so that the troops only met with the 
fide which in similar circumstances they 
would probably have inflicted on others; 
and, secondly, that men do not fight in cold 
blood, and lhat tile people had been engaged 
either working or combatingmost of them 
without foodsinee the preceding day. 
After they had seen their fithers, brothers, 
sons, and even their wives struck dovn at 
their side, and in sight of their homes, it is 
not to be wondered at if a resistance so pro- 
longed and so uselessfor the capture of 
the Tuileries was already known---should 
have exasperated them to the last degree. 
Yet very little would have sufficed to calm 
flmm"They killed my brother at the 
Palais Royal," cried a young man after- 
wards at the Place du Carrousel, " and I 
must kill some one of them." " Whom can 
you kill," said a National Guard to him, 
"who would not also be your brother ?" It 
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that the signals of the youag Frenchnmn 
were intended to communicate with his 
countrymen in arms, he was glad to escape 
in the disguise of a peasant from the death 
he certainly would have met with. lie ar- 
rived at Palma, and for his own safety was 
shut up in the citadel of Belver, where he 
passed several months absorbed iu his calcu- 
lations. At last he was allowed to leave for 
Algiers, with what wero most precious to 
him--his instruments and papers. Arriving 
at Algiers in a fishiug-boat, he soon after 
embarked for France in an Algerine vessel, 
which vessel was taken by a Spanish priva- 
teer, and Arago was thrown into a prison- 
ship at Pahnos. The Dey of Algiers remon- 
strated ; Arago with the ship's company were 
set at liberty, and the vessel restored. They 
sailed tbr Marseilles, which port they bad 
nearly reached, when a tempest drove them 
towards the coast of Sardinia. As ill-luck 
would have it, Algiers was at war with Sar- 
diuia, and therefore, although they had 
sprung a leak, the Aigerines made for the 
African coast. Ouee more at Algiers, Arago 
tbund that the Dey vho had before befriended 
him, had been killed iu an insurrection ; and 
his successor not knowing him, inscribed him 
iu the list of slaves, and employed him as an 
interpreter. At last, however, his sufferings 
vere ended. The French Consul obtained 
his liberty ; and haviug rescued his beloved 
instruments also, he embarked once more for 
Marseilles, and despite of the attempt of an 
English frigate to capture Iris vessel, regain- 
ed his native France. He was immediately 
elected a Member of the AeademyofSeiences, 
and that at the age of twenty-three. We 
need not say how this career has been fol- 
lowed up. His political life, which began in 
1880, has been one of systematic and fiery 
opposition to all the anti-democratic Minis- 
ries which successively arose under the 
dynasty of July. 
M. Cmtrx, the Provisional Miuistcr of 
Justice, is a distinguished advocate, aud a 
Jew. In the prosccution of the Ministers of 
Charles X., M. Crgmieux, though well known 
for his democratic principles, had the honour 
to be chosen by the /:amily of M. Guernon- 
Ranville as his counsel, tie acquitted him- 
self of his task in a most distinguished man- 
ner, and was thereafter ranked amongst the 
first lawyers and orators of the Courts. His 
pleadings on behalf of prosecuted journals 
and political offenders were very nume. 
rous ; with his appearances in the Chamber 
of Deputies they gained him the applause of 
the extreme Opposition, which his speeches 
at the Banquets of last year materially in. 
creased. 
M. bItir, the new Minister of Public 

Works, is also an advocate of great emi- 
nence, and was formerly B;itonnier of his 
order. After 1880 he, even more than 
Crmieux, devoted himself to the deft.nee of 
;those accused of contravention of tile laws 
:relating to the press, and of other political 
misdeeds, lie defended one of those impli- 
cated in the conspiracy of the Pont des Arts ; 
M. Cabet, now regarded as the head of the 
Communists, when arraigned on account of 
his work La tlvoluion de 1830 ;-- l'epin, 
the accomplice of Fiesehi ; and many others. 
He never, however, engaged in auy of the 
premature revolutionary plots, and was al- 
ways regarded as a cool and patient man 
who would bide his time. hi. Marie has 
some literary and philosophical pretensions ; 
he is for instance the author of a critique on 
the Philosophy of Reid. In the Chamber of 
Deputies he was always listened to with at- 
tention, and it was he'wbo there on the 24th 
February first started the idea of a Pro- 
visional Goverument. 
M. GARIIF.R-P/GES was origiwdly em- 
ployed in some eonunercial capacity at Mar- 
seilles. Ile is a man of probity, and is said 
to possess ability, but he owes his position 
very much to his name. His brother, Gar- 
nier-Pag/s, the elder, was celebrated iu his 
day among the democratic party, and they 
were of course inclined to look favourably 
on one who bears his name and professes 
his principles, even though he does not in- 
herit his abilities. The exact measure of 
these we shall have abundant opportunity 
of taking, now that he fills the office, as 
difficult as it is important, of Fiuancier to 
the crisis. " 
M. LEDtr RorLI is the dangerous man of 
the Provisional Goverument : this his mani- 
festo to the provincial authorities has abun- 
dantly shown. A member of a Government 
whose acts, strictly speaking, are mill--or 
at least temporary, till they are ratified--he 
assumes tile airs of a dictator. ,Vbile 
France is waiting till her delegates shall 
pronounce what tbrm of Government is to 
be adopted, he writes fi'om his Ministry of 
the Interior, iustructing the local aulhorities 
to see that lhey do their best to have none 
but staunch Republicans elected, seeming to 
aree with the extraordinary letter from the 
D.mocratie t'acifulue, to the _Presse of the 
lbth March, in these words:" That the 
Republic exists by inherent right ; and that 
while every one is free to discuss the condi- 
tions ofthe social contract, no one, not even a 
majority, can impose a monarchy." A more 
complete mockery cannot be conceived than 
an appeal to the people, while the determi- 
nation exists not to submit to its decision 
should it be adverse. We trust that M. 
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and to have been executed without that kind of 
inspiration which sometimes compensates for 
the absence of conscious intention. Others 
display the then immaturity of the writer's 
notions of the natu re of verse, at the same time 
that they indicate his desire, and his latent 
power, of excelling in the invention and 
adaptation of metrical forms. In others, and 
in " The Palace of Art," and "The Dream 
of Fair Women" especially--the poet 
takes his venturous flight in the very high- 
est regions of his art. The most successful 
of this poet's first efforts are the pieces in 
which he delivers himself up to some pecu- 
liar phase of sentiment or passion, and con- 
tents himself with its simple expression ; 
such are " The Miller's Daughter," " Mari- 
ana," and " Fatima ;" and the least agreea- 
ble, though not the least interesting, with a 
view to his way of developing his own pow- 
ers, are a set of highly wrought descriptions 
of female character and beauty. " Clari- 
bel," " Lilian," " Isabel," "Adeline," &e. 
&c., are displays of a kind of poetical rope- 
dancing, in which agility and skill are ends 
and not means. The whole volume bears 
the unmistakable character of youth ; it is 
full of ambition, indecision, and immaturity, 
but it is brilliantly promising, and, in a few 
instances, brilliantly effective. All the pe- 
culiar taculties which have since been dis- 
played by Mr. Tennyson, were distinctly 
announced in his publications of 1830 and 
182. The constant predominance of 
thought over feeling is manifest throughout 
them. The poet's intellect, to use his own 
words, 
Flowing like a crystal river, 
]3right as light, and clear as wind, 
dazzles and amazes the reader in every 
page ; and a certain defect of spontaneous- 
ness, which in all Mr. Tennyson's subse- 
quent poems tends to limit the force of the 
impression to the time during which it is 
being made, is not less striking in hisyouth- 
ful than in his later productions. 
During the long period which elapsed be- 
tween the publication of these poems and 
their re-appearance, with about an equal 
number of others, Mr. Tennyson appears to 
have reflected much upon the character of 
his own powers, and upon the best method 
of turning them to account. We have said 
that the poems belonging to the second period 
are efforts of a less ambitious nature than 
many of the earlier pieces ; but, if we are 
not mistaken, although they are less ambi- 
tious in themselves, they indicate that the am- 
bition of the writer had suffered increase, 
rather than diminution. All the lengthy 

poems of this period have the appearance of 
being more or less experimental. They are 
pervaded by no general style, modified onIy 
as far as was demanded by the peculiarities 
of the subject, l|r. Tennyson's early 
poems, and one or two of those of which we 
are now speaking, are galaxies of brilliant 
words, lu this style it seems to us that 
Mr. Tennyson feels himself to be the most 
at home ; but in the second of the two 
volumes recently published, he has, in most 
instances, abandoned it, for the purpose, ap- 
parently, of exercising himself in all the most 
contrary modes of expression of which he 
has felt himself to be capable. It seems 
impossible that any one, upon comparing for 
example, " St. Simon Stylites," " Dora," 
and " The Vision of Sin," should come to a 
conclusion other than that the subjects were 
chosen to illustrate the different styles, and 
not the styles to illustrate the subjects. The 
passionate and dranmtic rhythm of "St. 
Simon Stylites," the more than classical 
bareness of "Dora," and the fire-works of 
language and thought which dazzle us in 
"The Vision of Sin," upon comparison, de- 
clare themselves to be the deliberate experi- 
ments of the poet, to make trial of his pow- 
ers in distinct manners of expression. 
Whether these experiments have been made 
simply with a view to the display of various 
power, or whether they were instituted as a 
discipline preparatory to some important 
work, it is impossible to say. The latter 
supposition, however, is most consistent with 
the dignity of a poet of Mr. Tennyson's pre- 
tensions ; and it is one which has been, in 
some measure, supported by. the subsequent 
appearance of" The Princess." 
Had not the golden rule of criticism, that 
directs us, when we are unable to understand 
a writer's ignorance, to think that we may 
be ignorant of his understanding, met with 
the fate which is common to golden rules, it 
is probable that the disappointment which 
has been very generally expressed, in the 
minor Reviews, at Mr. Tennyson's last 
poem, would have been considerably more 
limited, or at least more hesitatingly 
declared, than it has been. If, indeed, 
Tennyson has striven to express in "The 
Princess" no more meaning than has been 
perceived in it by most of the critics who 
have, as yet, delivered judgment upon it, 
we have no scruple in stating our conviction 
that they have not judged this production se- 
verely enough ; and that if it be in fact no 
worthier than they have made it out to be, 
it is one of the most worthless poems that 
ever came from the pen of a poet of Mr. 
Tennyson's rank. 
Poets have often gained their popularity 
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and simple faith, upon his Idea for guid- 
ance; but it is also certain, that he who 
has never committed himself to its conduct, 
has never had the slightest pretension to the 
title of a bard. This is what many critics 
feel when, without well knowing what they 
mean, they refuse the name of poet to such 
writers as Pope and Boileau, and allow it to 
writers of far more limited repute and pre- 
sent influence, like Donne and Suckling. 
We can conceive of no more useful and 
interesting addition to critical literature than 
would be a detailed account, given by a 
good poet, of all the operations of his mind, 
t?om begitming to end, in the composition of 
some short poem. Nothing else could give 
an adequate insight into the nature of the 
simultaneous working of external necessi- 
ties and rules, and the internal idea, which 
always takes place on such an occasion. 
One of the most interesting accounts of this. 
sort is one that is to be found in a recently 
published Life of/lozart, who writes thus 
to his friend, the Baron U : 
i, You say you should like to know my way of 
composing, and what method I follow in writing 
works of any extent. I can really say no more 
on the subject than the following, for I myself 
know no more about it, and cannot account for 
it. When I am, as it were, completely myself, 
entirely alone, and of good cheer, say, travelling 
in a carriage, or walking after a good meal or 
during the night when I cannot sleep, it is on 
such occasions that my ideas flow best and most 
abundantly. IVhence and how they come, I 
know not; nor can I force them. Those ideas 
that please me, I retain in memory, and am ac- 
customed, as I have been told, to hum them to 
myself. If I continue in this way, it soon occurs 
to me how I may turn this or that morsel to ac- 
couut, so as to make a good dish of it ; that is to 
say, agreeably to the rules of counterpoint, to 
the peculiarities of the various instruments, &c. 
All this fires my soul; and, provided I am not 
disturbed, my subject enlarges itself, becomes 
methodized and defined, and the whole, though it 
be long, stands almost complete and finished in 
my mind, so that I can survey it like t fine pic- 
ture, or a beautiful statue, at a glance. Nor do 
I hear in my imagination the parts successirely, 
but I hear them, as it were, all at once. x, Vhat 
a delight this is, I cannot tell. All thi8 invent- 
ing, this producing, takes place in a pleasing 
dream." 
These are manifestly the words of a man 
who had not been acdustomed to watch over 
the operations of his own mind ; but they 
amply prove the temporary subjectivity and 
imperfect consciousness, in the true artist, 
of the laws by which he is neverthe- 
less unerringly guided ; as subsequent ana- 
lyses of his works, by critics, will always 
demonstrate to the satistaction of every one, 
but of him who is such an abandoned 

sceptic, as to be capable of believing in 
nothing but that which he sees, or fancies 
that he sees, to be within the sphere of his 
own possibilities. 
The vulgar objections of the asserted dif- 
ficulty and supposed mechanical and un- 
poetical nature of the surprising art, the 
employment of which has always been at- 
tributed to poets by the profoundest critics, 
being thus removed, it remains for us to 
show the equal invalidity ot* another ob- 
stacle tothe general acceptation of just 
views of Art. It is one which we believe 
to be very commonly felt, although we do 
not remember to have heard it very fre- 
quently urged ; and xve confess that, at 
the first glance, it bears a far more for- 
midable appearance than that which is 
borne by either of the arguments as yet 
noticed. The following question has been 
put to us:How comes it that this miracu- 
lous art has remained hidden and unsus- 
pected for centuries in the productions of 
poets, who, nevertheless, as you admit, have 
been, during the whole of that time, in 
the receipt of their just meed of praise .2 
The answer has been :--Because it was the 
intention of those poets that it should be so ; 
and because the praise which they desired 
and have received, was no more required 
for and awarded to their art, than the 
admiration with which we regard a beauti- 
ful human face is attributed to and demand- 
ed by its anatomy. A great artist is 
always best satisfied when he thinks he has 
succeeded best in concealing his art from 
all eyes but his own. He aims not at his 
own glory: his efforts are directed to per- 
suade men to pay the homage, which he 
believes they owe, to Beauty. We have 
said that the highest artist has not been so 
invariably inspired as never to have ex- 
perienced the intrusion of consciousuess 
upon his soul in ils moments of production. 
This consciousness, when it occurs, exerts 
a powerful tendency to show itself in his 
creations, and to let in an undesirable light 
upon the intricate system of laws, which a 
perfect "inspiration," while it works by 
them, would yet keep steadily in the back- 
ground. The true poet strains every nerve 
to destroy in his work all traces of these 
uninspired times ; his object is to win fi'om 
his readers a reasonable, but not a reasoning 
faith ; and the writer, who in his conscious 
verses is ever intentionally foisting upon 
our notice his craft, is a coxcomb, and not a 
poet. 
Poetry, then, as regards the poet himself, 
is a vivid principle, which strives after self- 
expression, and is capable of attaining it 
by means of a surprising knowledge and 



"Our enemies have lall'n, have fall'n: they 
came-- 
The woodmen with their axes : lo ! the tree ! 
But we will make it fagots for the hearth, 
And shape it plank and beam, for roof and 
floor, 
And boats and bridges, for the use of men. 
"Our enemies have fldl'n, have fall'n: they 
struck ; 
With their oum blows they hurt thernselres ; nor 
knew 
There dwelt an iron nature in the grain ; 
The glittering axe was broken in their arms, 
The arms were shatter'd to the shoulder-blade. 
"Our enemies have fall'n ; but this shall grow 
A night of summer from the heat, a breadth 
Of Autumu drooping fruits of power; and 
roll'd 
SVith music in the Eonian breeze of tnne, 
The tops shall strike fi'om star to star, the fangs 
,Shall more the stony bases of the world." 
Is this the language of fanciful satire, or 
that of philosophical allegory ? Is this a 
literary lady's way of expressing her satis- 
fiaction at the success of a crotchet ? or is it 
the song that is now bursting from thousands 
of hearts in every part of the civilized 
world ? the proud hymn of the Intellect, 
over a triumph, which, according to Mr. 
Tennyson's allegory, has yet to be in consi- 
derable part modified, or reversed ? Re- 
garded in this light, the above song is mag- 
nificent ; but if we are to rest in the super- 
fieial meaning of the poem, this chant is a 
senseless impertinence. 
There are few passages of lenh equal 
to the above, which are equally obvious in 
signification. The greater portion of the 
poem is exceedingly, and perhaps necessari- 
ly, obscure; but in the obscurest parts, 
there are bright glimpses of the primary 
sense. What are Ida's tamed leopards, but 
the lower powers of nature in just submis. 
sion to the enlightened Intellect ? What is 
the baby Aglaia (Ay.aa, splendour, grace, 
&c.), but the splendid future, the daughter 
of the soul Psyche? What is the Lady 
Blanche, 
"A double-rouged and treble-wrinkled dame, 
With all her fitded autumns falsely brown," 
if not the representative of some worn-out 
form of Intellect, which retains nothing ot 
its former excellence but the name ? What 
does her juxtaposition with the younger 
Psyche, by whom she is supplanted in the 
affections of Ida and the University, mean, 
if not the present juxtaposition of lifelessless 
and true vitality in the intellectual system, 
and the forced retreat of the one betbrc the 
other? Does not the decrepit Gama, that 
"little dry old man, not like a king," 
who is "swamped in lazy tolcrance," but 
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who is the father of Ida, and of her powerful 
chmnpions, Arae and his brothers, shadow 
forth the present condition of a power, the 
weakness and decay of which have pro- 
dueed the phenomenon which is typified by 
Ida's isolation ? Is not the inscription 
above the palace-gate, " Let no man enter 
here on pain ofdeath," a very just expres- 
sion of the penalty incurred by those who 
seek to set up their habitation within the 
enchanted regions of the passive intellect ? 
The sweet Melissa is the offspring of the 
hatefid Blanche, the mighty Arao of the 
'nerveless Gama : have we not here the ge- 
neration of the opposites by opposites, which 
m so common a phenomenon in connexion 
with the birth of principles ? 
There are, we repeat, innumerable in- 
cidents, characters, contrasts, and allusions, 
the primary meanings of which are totally 
dark to us; but that they have such pri- 
mary meanings is commonly manifest fi'om 
the fact, that their superficial senses are 
wholly insufficient to justify their existence ; 
Psyche, for instance, is " the Lady of three 
castles ;'" a fact which bears in no way upon 
the outward sense of" the story, but which is, 
nevertheless, impressed upon the reader by 
two or three repetitions. It is much the 
same with the characters of Cyril, Florian, 
the twin brothers of Arac, and of one or 
two others, who appear to us to be not 
a whit the less manifestly allegorical, be- 
cause, hitherto, we have been unable to as- 
sign to them their true position in the gene- 
ral allegory. A certain odd want of conse- 
cutiveness in the individual characters, which 
is obviously not the result of want of care in 
their development, considered together with 
an equally odd mechanical symmetry in 
their relationships, would at once stamp this 
production, in our opinion, as being allego- 
rical, were the allegory itself much less 
manifest than it is, and had much less care 
been taken by the poet in the "Prologue" 
and " Conclusion," to direct the reader to 
the real character of his work. 
The poem is crowded with incidents, 
characters, and thoughts, and with the most 
subtle and laboured contrasts and juxtaposi- 
tions, all of which would have been wholly 
thrown away, and worse than thrown away, 
upou a very flimsy plot, and a satire the 
poignancy of which they would have con- 
stantly diminished. This lavish expendi- 
ture of unnecessary materials, this constant 
occurrence of features that have no vital 
connexion with the plot of the satire, gives, 
upon the no-meaning hypothesis, an inex- 
pressibly unsati,factory effect to the whole 
work, which, viewed in this light, reminds 
us of the box full of inanimate dolls, that 
we remember, in our childhood, to have 
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peeped into, efore the commencement of 
Punch's drama ; or, to employ a more digni- 
fied illustration, of the meaningless jumble 
of colours and outlines, which a painted 
window presents, when viewed from the 
Thoroughly as the poem is redeemed, by 
the view which has now been taken of it, 
fi'om the weightiest of the censures to which 
it is liable, in the absence of this, or of some 
very similar view, it is not to be denied that 
the work is deformed by laults, and by 
faults which are not to be found, at least to 
the same extent, in Mr. Tennvson's former 
writings. None of these far'Its, however, 
seem to have resulted from a defect of care 
in the finish. Mr. Tennyson seems rather 
to have erred in the other extreme ; or, to 
use his own words, by polishing, " till all is 
ripe and rotten." 
The finish is too high for so large a work, 
giving it an effect something like that which 
would be produced by an immense pencil 
drawing. Mr. Tennyson also attempts to 
produce, by simple versification, effects of 
which versification seems to be incapable ; 
and artifice pushed beyond its limits, looks 
like a want of art. We protest against the 
unfifir trial of harmony in verse, by printing 
it like prose; but we think that nothing can 
justify such lines as these, 
"With stroke on stroke, the horse and horseman 
came, 
As comes a pillar of electric cloud, 
Flying off'the roofs, and sucking up the drains, 
And shadowing down the champaign, till it 
strikes 
On a wood, and takes, and breaks, and cracks, 
and splits," 
And twists the grain with such a roar, that the 
earth 
Reels, and the herdsmen cry." 
The gravest fault, however, and one 
which seriously affects the value of the 
work, is the fact, that it is constructed 
rather than inspired by, the central idea. 
This gives it an appearance of weakness 
which must be felt by those who best ap- 
preciate the merits of the poem ; and which 
must be fatal to the impression made by it 
upon readers who will not take the pins 
required to get deeper than the surface. A 
poem of this kind ought to contain nothing 
to offend even a careless reader, possessed 
of tolerably accurate taste; its meaning 
should not be destructive of its merely 
superficial beauty :but the excellence, the 
absence of which we are lamenting, has 
probably never been attained by any poet 
since 8hakspeare. Let us therefore thank 
Mr. Tennyson for having put forth an un- 
deniable claim to 

Summers in lrorway. 9 
"The laurel, meed of mighty conquerors, 
And poets sage." 
The promise which was held out by 
"The Palace of Art," " The Dream of Fair 
Women" and by one or two other poems, 
constructed upon much the same principles, 
but with far less pover, has been, to a great 
extent, redeemed in " The Princess." But 
Mr. Tennyson has not yet done his best. 
We trust that the hints which are contained 
in the foregoing pages, and which we offer 
to his consideration, with the modesty that 
becomes commentators upon an original 
poet who has so lately made his appearance 
among us, may not be wholly unacceptable 
and useless to him, who is too much of au 
artist to be ignorant, that in art, outward 
law and inward inspiration must ever work 
haud in hand. 

Arr. IIl.--Two Summers in Norway. By 
the Author of " The Angler in Ireland." 
2 vols. London, 1840. 

In the preceding Number of this Review 
we indulged ourselves, it may be too dis- 
cursively, with some observations on the 
Art of Angling. If we prolonged the discus- 
sion beyond the endurance of any reader, 
let him remember, that patience is an 
angler's virtue, and ought to be exercised 
by all concerned, whether it be with the ex- 
position or the practice of so great an art. 
We now desire to take up, more briefly, 
certain scientific portions of the subject. 
Mr. Stoddart's opinion in regard to the 
spawning of trout and salmonand so we 
presume of fish in generalis different from 
that of all preceding observers, whether 
fishers or physiologists. He asserts that the 
female does all the work herself, without 
any assistance fi'om the male. She forms 
her own redd or furrow, expels the ova by a 
process of self-exertion, and covers them by 
the action of her tail as they descend. The 
milter, he holds, during these operations, 
yields her no assistance whatever. " It is 
possible lie may be at hand on the watch, 
xvaiting the completion of the process ; but 
he avoids, during its continuance, every 
show of contact with the female ; and his 
interference with the operation can amount 
to nothing more than the scaring away of 
small fry from the spawning-bed; or per- 
haps he may indulge his own voracious ap- 
petite by picking up the stray ova as they 
roll towards hima propensity not to be 
wondered at, while it is of common occur- 
rence to capture large trout with individuals 
of their own species projecting from their 
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characterize the smolts, in their declared 
and undoubted condition of salmon-fry.* 
The opinion of Ephemera (in his " Hand- 
Book of Angling," noticed in our last Num- 
ber) on an i[nportant point of this nature, 
is not likely to be in itself of much value. 
IIe does not, in fact, express any opinion of 
his own at all, but wisely follows Mr. 
Scrope, than whom he could scarcely have 
chosen a better guide, as that gentleman 
seems, at an early period, to have seen as 
far into the truth as any one." Of course 
he takes up the parr subject "like a two- 
year-old." But it might have been as well 
for the author of the " Hand-Book " to have 
consulted other authorities, more especially 
as he says in his prefice, "the singular 
history and habits of that splendid fish (the 
salmon) I have detailed with considerable 
minuteness ; nor will the reader be disposed 
to question the accuracy of my statements, 
when he is told that they are founded on 
the authoritative data of Messrs. Shaw, 
Young, and Scrope.": At all events, he 
should by no means say, at this time of 
day, that Mr. Scrope maintained the point 
(regarding the parr being the young of the 
sahnon) in discussion " against the contrary 
opinion of lhe Ettrick Shepherd ;" for if he 
had evex: looked into the records he would 
have found exactly the reverse. Mr. Hogg 
was in truth one of the earliest and most 
pertinacious asserters of lhe very fact which 
Ephemera maintains that he denied ; and 

* Parr, in fact, occasionally continue for a con- 
siderable portion of, if not throughout, their third 
year in river water. We killed one such last July, 
in the Shin. Its pectoral fins had become black at 
the extremities, like those ofsmolts ; but although 
its general aspect was brighter and bluer than an 
ordinary parr, it had not lost either the crimson 
spots or tbe transverse bars which characterize 
that early state. On the other hand, and in curious 
contradiction to Mr. Stoddart's theory, it has been 
found that the assumption of the smolt condition, 
so far from being retarded, seems sometimes actu- 
ally hastened by confinement in a pond--that is, if 
the said pond be fed by spring-water, which is 
warmer in winler than that of the river--the lat- 
ter, as superficial, being therefore more exposed 
to frost. 
 See his valuable and beautifully illustrated 
volume (likewise referred to in our preceding 
Number) entitled--Days and 'ghts of Salmon 
Fishing in the Tweed. London, 184:L 
: We think it likely that Ephemera has really 
never looked upon the original papers of Messrs. 
Shaw and Young. He makes no detailed or spe- 
cific reference to them, and he designates Mr. 
Shaw as "the manager of the Duke of Buccleuch's 
salmon fisheries," which he is not, while he men- 
tions Mr. John Young,, as the other excellent ob- 
server, who, however, rejoices in the baptismal 
name of dlndrew, which he has unblushingly pre- 
fixed to his paper--" On the Growth of Grilse and 
Salmon." 

although most doubted, and not a few 
derided the results reported by the poet, it 
is now certain that his imaginations were 
founded on facts. Hear the words of the 
Shepherd beloved of Ettrick :-- 
"I suspected all my life that parrs were the 
fry of salmon, not merely because they had the 
same form, the. same eyes, and the same tails, 
but simply because I found over all Scotland, 
that where there were no salmon there were no 
parrs, and rice terse. But as on as I began to 
be an angler, which was rather late in life the 
thing became self.evident to me. IIere I would 
catch a parr with a few straggling silver scales 
upon him. I would look at this and think it 
queer; instantly I would catch another a little 
better covered with silver scales, but all loose, 
and not adhering to his body. Again, I would 
catch a smoult, manifestly a smoult, all covered 
with white silver scales, yet still rather loose 
upon his skin, and which would come mostly off 
upon my hand. On scraping them off, there was 
the parr with the blue finger marks below the scales. 
The ease soon became as manifest to me as that 
a lamb, if suffered to live, would become a 
sheep. 
"Of course from day to day, and from year to 
year, my heart was grieved that the natural 
history of that most glorious of all river fish, 
the s.LOrq should have been  little understood, 
and that a leading fact of such consequence 
should have been so long overlooked. So 
one summer, about ten years ago, I set on and 
marked 280 parrs, generally of the most insig- 
nificant sort that were useless for making up a 
dish. I did this by what is called by farmers a 
back-halve of the tail, and returned them into 
the water. The next year, when dose-time 
came in, I published among the poachers, and 
on the smithy doors, that all the fish (i. e. salmon) 
that were back-halved upon the tail were mine: 
That I would not claim a fish as my property, but 
whosoever would bring me word of such a fish 
having been taken, aud seen by witnesses, I 
would gire him a dram."* 
We are sorry to say, that notwithstand- 
ing the irresistible nature of the bribe, not 
a single marked fish was found through- 
out the course of the ensuing year. Does 
Ephemera or Mr. Stoddart know the reason 
why ? We shall whisper it as a secret in 
his ear. The Shepherd was not only an in- 
spired poet, who saw and gloried in the fair 
effulgence of many all evening sun-set as it 
cast its far shadows across the green pastures 
from browsing cattle on a thousand hills, but 
he was also a hungry poacher who saw or 
deemed he saw another disk, darker yet not so 
distant, surrounded also by a ruddy glow, and 
not without its rising exhalations (the frying- 
pan shall not be even named), and so he 
waled out (Anglic, selected), as he himself 

* Quarterly Journal of lgrirulture. 1o. XV. 
p. 444. 1November, 1831. 
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back water, by the side of Karnen's Pool-- 
a noted spot for large fish, in time of spates. 
tlis very first plunge showed him to be a 
monster of his kind. He gave severe and 
heavy play for three quarters of an hour, 
and then yielded to his late. He weighed 
thirty-four pounds, and measured exactly 
three feet eleven and a half inches, his 
length being greatly disproportioned to his 
girth. This fish, if better proportioned, 
would have weighed upwards of forty 
pounds. 
On the 19th of August the sportsman 
descended the Namsen on his homeward 
way, and while so doing, enjoyed the best 
day which had yet befallen him. He rose 
twenty-five fish, and landed six, five of which 
made the great aggregate of one hundred 
and eighteen pounds. His tackle (now be- 
coming rather the worse for wear) was this 
day most unceremoniously broken seven or 
eight times. His sport next day in the 
Fossland Pools, was scarcely infer'ior. 
rose nineteen fish, and killed eight, of which 
one was a thirty-pounder. The weather 
had t)ecome again tar too warm and bright, 
and the 1Sth was still more sultry, in addi- 
tion to which disadvantage, he found three 
additional Englishmen at Gothland, fishing 
the same water. However, such was the 
abundance of large salmon now in this part 
of the river, that he rose fourteen, almost all 
of first-rate calibre. Of these he killed six, 
of which the four largest alone made an 
aggregate of 115 pounds. One of them 
weighed nearly thirty-four, and another 
fully thirty-seven pounds. He seems, during 
these three days, to have taken the some- 
what curious numerical amount of exactly 
888 pounds weight of fish. 

"These last few days," he observes, "had 
given me some idea of what salmon fishing may 
be on this glorious river. Although the weather 
was extremely unfavourable, there was not a 
single day that I did not hook many fish con- 
siderably over thirty pounds: and if I had not 
been either unlucky or inexpert to the highest 
degree (I dare not say which), I might have each 
day more than doubled the amount that appears 
on my list. At this distance of time I can 
scarcely conceive how I tore myself away from 
a spot where such magnificent angling was to be 
had."--Ibid, p. 276. 

Excluding Sundays and other (quoad 
sahnon) blank days, he fished more or less 
during 27 days, and in these he killed 106 
salmon, weighing together 1558 pounds, to 
say nothing of sea-trout.* Of that number 

* The best sea-trout fishing we ever enjoyed was 
in Loch Scourst, a few miles northwest of Tarbet, 

nine were 80 pounds or upwards, and thirty- 
three, or nearly one-third of the whole, were 

in the Island of Harris. In conjunction with Sir 
Thomas l)iek Lauder (whose delightful sketches of 
the Rivers of Scotland iu Tait's Magazine, have 
recently afforded so much pleasure to the lovers of 
the picturesque and historical), we killed two hnn- 
dred and twenty-three pounds weight in the course 
of three days, not exclusively devoted to the art of 
angling. The heaviest weighed between twelve 
and thirteen pounds the pair, and there were 
scores of beautifid fish of two and three ponnds 
each. They ran on( like grilse, and on one occa- 
sion, (luring a violent though transitory gale of 
wind from some of the eorries above, when they 
rose to the agitated surthee, the broken spray struck 
against their silvery sides, and then mouuted with 
thetn into the air, in jets of several feet high, add- 
ing greatly to the spark!lug turmoil of distracted 
waters in the nearer port(on of the loeh, which was 
itself very wild and desolate, being encompassed 
on both sides by barren, rocky mountains, unvaried 
by the leafy shade of either shrub or tree. So 
woodless, indeed, is that craggy portion of the pas- 
toral world, that we were sorely perplexed by the 
breaking of one of the roiloek pins -f a boat which 
the lamented Lord Dunmore had the kindness to 
desire his people to draw over the heather for our 
use, for a couple of miles from the sea coast. There 
is first rate angling also in Ihe loehs to the north of 
his Lordship's shooting lodge of Buonavonsaidh, 
particularly in Loeh Ouladaule. Thereare salmon 
in the river which discharges itself into the Bay of 
Loch Losivagh, and which flows from a chain of 
neighbouriug locbs, but just above where it meets 
the tide-way, it falls over a broad smooth expanse 
of sheeted rock, on the face of which its waters 
spread diffused, until they are in many tflaces not 
more than a fexv inches deep, so that it is hard 
work for the fish to ascend ; and even above that 
shelving sheet they meet vitit obstructions in the 
smaller but more restricted rapids which occupy a 
higher rocky gorge, the dark cavernous sides of 
which may be seen in certain places to be all be- 
spangled with the scaly covering of these adventu- 
rous creatures, worn from their lustrous sides, as 
they seek (and often seek in vain) to bound 
wards to those more tranquil waters where they had 
their birth. That they do eventually, by book or 
crook (more probably the latter than the former), 
make their way into the upland streams, we how- 
ever ascertained by finding a dozen or two of sal- 
mon parr among the smaller fishes for which we 
angled one morning, with a view to ascertain the 
point in question. We fished Loeh Scourst and 
other lochs in lIarris, during the third week of the 
month of August, and the sport seemed to be im- 
proving every day. As the stream are necessarily 
small in that narrow range of country, the autum- 
nal rains are required to bring the sea trout up iuto 
the h)chs. 
We greatly regret that our already more than 
exhausted limits (we have a ditn recollection of 
having used the word "' briefly" in the opening 
paragraph of the present Article) debar us from 
making any lengthened extracts either from our 
own notes, or those of our correspondents, regard- 
ing the general angling in the Long Island, as the 
extended insular range, including Lewis, ttarris, 
&c., from the Butt to Barrow Head is usually called. 
Neither Mr. Stoddart nor any other writer bus 
given us iniormation as to the angling capabilities 
of these outer llebrides, of the slightest use to man 
or boy. The great district of Lewis now rejoices 
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A few of the Tweed flies, with one-half of 
the body black, and the other bright orange, 
were occasioaally successfid, "but I lost 
so many large fish, either by tile Scotch 
hooks hi-caking, or the gut snapping close 
to the head, that I latterly sehlom employed 
them." The best line was tbund to be a 
silk one, well oiled, made by Martin Kelly. 
It ran out better, was more easily wound 
up, and was also stronger than the patent 
mixture of hair and silk. The casting line 
ought to be of the strongest treble gut, the 
reel of large size, and single action, the 
gaff strong and of wide curve. " As for 
the rod, each angler has his favourite maker ; 
but I confess that after trying many, I have 
found none equal to those manufitctured by 
George Eaton of Crooked Lane, for perfec- 
tion of finish, truth, and durability." 
The second day after his arrival, he 
started with the intention of paying his re- 
spects to Priest Sorensen at Vmrum, which 
is towards a couple of miles below the 
Spmkkan Pool, at which latter he was for- 
tunately delayed by a storm of rain, and 
" where the most glorious sport subsequently 
detained him till the evening." Fresh fish 
were continually running up, as was shown 
by the "sea lice" still adhering to them. 
He rose sixteen fish in the above-named 
pool, of which he killed ten, and of these, 
five were fi'om eighteen to twenty-two 
pounds. This day produced a total of 187 
pounds. On the following Monday he killed 
a twenty-eight pounder in the Fossland 
Reach ; but this was nothing to what awaited 
him when he came to the Elbow Pool :-- 

" Here a fish rose, evidently of great size, but 
unfortunately missed the fly; and although I 
tried two or three other beautifid deceptions, I 
could not induce it to stir again, until an irresist- 
able red fly of Evatt's tempted it to its destruc- 
tion. Yet even then it took not the fly into its 
mouth; but by good luck I struck the barbed 
steel into the muscle of the pectoral fin, which 
afll)rded as good a hold, though of course not so 
much command over the fish as if it had been 
fixed in the jaw. For the first ten minutes the 
monster was highly 'indignant of the guile'- 
shooting up and down and athwart the stream 
with a speed extremely difficult to follow ; and to 
attempt to curb him at the first was entirely out 
of the question. At length, however, by what 
appeared to myself and the boatmen to be dexter- 
ous handling, I succeeded in steering him into a 
deep still pool, where I bore upon him with my 
whole strength, and after several ineffectual 
struggles, brought him near enough to be gaffed. 
In a few seconds more it was weighed, and 
proved to be over forty pounds--the heaviest fish 
I had ever killed on this or any other river. 
When I saw the huge creature stretched upon 
the shore, with his deep thick flanks, and enor- 
mously powerful tail and fins, I could scarcely 

comprehend how I had in so short a time baffled 
his utmost strength in his native element."-- 
Vol. ii. p. 13. 

This giant only took half an hour to kill 
--a fact which confirms our own experience, 
that it is not always the largest sahnon that 
occupy the longest time. Our author found 
that those of twenty-eight pounds were usu- 
ally both stronger and more active than the 
others of greater size. 
On his way upwards to Mcdiaa, lie ob- 
served to his infinite annoyance, a seal 
also making its way in the same direction, 
evidently in pursuit of the shoal of sal- 
mon which had recently arr!vcd ; and on 
the following day, near Verum, another of 
those unwelcome intruders showed his bull- 
dog visage above the surface just as the 
angler reached a favourite pool, and so he 
hied away to Fiskum Foss. There, by the 
side, or raffler on the surface of his old fa- 
miliar places, where two short summers back 
he was "monarch of all hc surveyed," he 
was now doomed to disappointment fi'om the 
spread of knowledge. 

" I had immediate and most disagreeable proof 
that the passion for angling had wonderfully ex- 
tended since I was last here. On reaching the 
Boat Pool, I saw it was already pre-occupied by a 
couple of men from Gothland ; and either they or 
others regularly fished the best places on every 
t:avourable evening. By far the most annoying of 
these interlopers,* was Jacob of Rossectter, who 
lived close to the splendid pool I have named after 
him. The very first day I attempted to fish there, 
he came down in his boat, and signified to me, in 
most uncivil terms, that he expected I should give 
him up all the fish I might catch, although, even 
by their own customs, he was only half owner of 
tile water. And upon my telling him he should 
have his fair share of what I caught, iu the same 
xvay as he well knew I treated all the neighbour- 
ing iarmers, he proceeded in a very impertinent 
way to fish the pool in conjunction with me--a 
process which he only varied subsequently by 
doing the same every day before me. One eve- 
uing, however, he was more than usually obnox- 
ious, for, after having spoiled my sport in the 
lower pools, directly that he observed me on my 
return homewards, lie pushed on before me to 
anticipate me in my own [?] Boat Pool, where he 
knew I always took my latest cast. Seeing his 
object, I allowed him plenty of time, lhinking he 
would become tired and depart ; but I misjudged 
my man ! On my arrival at that immense pool, 
he instantly left the upper part where he was 
fishing, and bearing down upon me, in the most 

* The annoyance, we doubt not, was great ; the 
,' interlol,ing," by a native, was another anti a dif- 
ferent question, and might possibly have admitted 
at least of the retort courteous. Was the excellent 
author of " Two Sumlners in lorway" bora and 
bred in that country ? 
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more than once, and at the risk of being 
overwhehned proceeded to fish a -mall ex- 
tent of fiat surface, by the side of the boil- 
ing torrent. Scarcely had he cast his fly 
into it, than it was seized by an enormous 
sal,non, vhieh, hovever, proving slightly 
hooked, escaped. The very next minute a 
monster of similar size dashed through the 
rushing waters "and I instantly felt that he 
was firmly hooked." Tile salmon felt so 
too, and with a saue quipeut kind of pur- 
pose, threw himself into tile midst of the 
thll. Baffled by the power even of his own 
accustomed elelnent, he now rushed wildly 
up and down, with great courage and deter- 
ruination, but with such irregularity ofcou rse 
as made it extremely difficult to retain a 
correct or commanding hold upon him. " I 
could not sland in tile boat that danced on 
tile bounding breakers ; scarcely could I 
see or hear, so blinded was I with the spray, 
so deafened by tile cataract's dreadful roar ;" 
at last the fish made down the stream as if 
to quit the pool, and the angler, nothing 
dau,ted, prepared to follow through the 
dangerous rapid. But the courage of the 
former failed him in the hour of need, and 
he took refuge behiad a deep sunk rock, 
from which it required great labofr to dis- 
lodge him. At length he yielded to his fate, 
and on being landed " was found to veigh 
thirty-seven pounds; but though therefore 
not the heaviest he vas by nearly an inch 
the longest sahnon I had ever killed, mea- 
suring rather over four feet." 
In the same spot, and on the same occa- 
sion, our redoubtable angler and author af- 
te,'wards slew two beautiful fi'esh-run fish, 
of twenty-four and eighteen pounds each. 
tie then hooked two others of great size, 
one of which (certainly not under thirty 
pounds) he played for a considerable time, 
but he broke his line during the contest by 
entangling it round a rock--a misfortune to 
be less wondered at than regretted, in so 
outrageous a place. He finally concluded 
this great achievement by landing a pretty 
salmon of ten pounds, and a small grilse, 
making eleven fish in all, vith a total weight, 
for one day's work, of 216 pounds! We 
shall only add in the words of Mr. Macau- 
lay :-- 

"Ileaven help him '." quoth Lars Porsena, 
" And bring him satb to shore ; 
For such a gallant feat of arms 
Was never done before." 

We dare not now trust ourselves with any 
detailed description of the peculiar features 
of the Scandinavian scenery ; but assuredly, 
nowhere does a ".Midsummer Night's 

in .Norway. May, 
Dream" appear more beautiful than to him 
whose feet are on the mountains of Norway 
who overlooks, from some lofty peak, the 
far-gleaming waveless Fiord, stretching its 
liquid lustr inland fr many a mile, its 
broadening sea-ward way b'oken up by 
conntless wooded isles--while a flush of 
golden lustre, midnight though it be, suf- 
fuses all the northern sky ; or who, emerg- 
ing from 
" The lone pine-forest's imnemorial shade," 
looks far upwards into the blue profound, 
and there beholds the eternal snows of the 
Sneehatten rangeall pure and stainless in 
their majesty, yet responding visibly by ra- 
diant su,nmits to that northern splendour, 
where the sparkling verge of the scarcely 
breathing ocean shares with many a deep 
recession seen through "gorgeous cloud- 
laud," in the unveilable lustre of the sun 
itself invisible, though full of glory. Or, 
let the traveller descend into the vale below 
(if an angler, he is there already)--just 
where it becomes restricted by a rocky 
gorge. Even in that loxver region it is 
scarcely darker than a sombre day, but far 
more solemn, and serene, and dream-like. 
The very shrubs and trees are all as still 
and motionless as death. 
"The sleep that is among the lonely hills," 
seems more placid and profound than ever. 
Tile " beautiful horrors" of the garish day 
assume a dim and fixed solemnitya soft- 
ened austerity of aspect, xvhen seen through 
the tranquillizing medium of that nocturnal 
holy twilight. Nolhing conveys a sense of 
life or motion, save the ceaseless sound of 
rushing waters, bursting their vay through 
wave-worn precipices, and seeking, as if in 
boisterous joy, their final bourn it, the insa- 
tiate sea. Standing alone beside a great 
cataract during the midnight hours, it is then 
that the solitary tourist feels, as it were, 
the overpowe,'ing influence of the voice of 
many wate,'s, all combined in one. The 
earth itself., as if subdued, is silent as the 
grave. Great battlements of rock, like 
giant seqtinels, keep watch on either side ; 
while grey and ghastly-looking crags appear 
to rise amid the silvery spray and whirling, 
endless eddies,--till by degrees we are en- 
tranced as those that drea,n, and soon lose 
the perception of all other sights and sounds, 
except the dazzling mass of the descending 
and rebounding torrent, ond the ceaselessly 
resounding roar of that tumultuous " llell of 
waters." 
"['he important subject of salmon legisla- 
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tion (we now return to our own country) 
would require, as it deserves, a separate ar- 
ticle for its discussion. It is one, in truth, 
of great difficulty, when the various and dis- 
cordant interests concerned are taken to ac- 
couut ; and it may be found much more 
easy to alter than amend the present laws. 
In regard to some of the great northern 
rivers, where one or two landowners of the 
highest class possess the entire country, and 
so many exercise judiciously theirown con- 
trolling powers, there are fewer difficulties 
in the way, as a wise concern for their oxvn 
interests, and the increase or preservation of 
the same, must make them considerate of 
whatever plans or expedients may be shown 
to be most productive of abiding advantage 
to themselves and successors. Butin a far- 
flowing river like the Tweed, which lifts its 
early voice, 
" a fitful sound, 
,Vafted o'er sullen moss and craggy mound," 
and after /lowing through innumerable in- 
termediate possessions, lordly and of low 
degree, finally expands its glittering waters 
until 
"halnlets, towers, and towns, 
And blue-topp'd hills behold them from afar !" 
the circumstances of the ease are changed. 
The great practical difficulty arises from 
thisthat the most valuable portions of all 
sahnon rivers are at or near their mouths, 
which portions, at the same ti,e, strictly 
speaking, do not produce a single fish--that 
is, the breeding grounds are in the compara- 
tively shallow streams and tributaries of the 
upper country, where the grown salmon, 
besides being tewer in number, have become 
greatly deteriorated as articles of food. It 
thus happens that while one set of propri- 
etors act as nurser.men, in sparing instead 
of spearing the parent fishes, and rearing tile 
young for a couple of years continuously, 
till they become smohs, and so make their 
way sea-wards, anolher set reap almost the 
entire and exclusive advantage of their after- 
growth, by intercepting their return upwards, 
as grilse or sahnon, by means of stake-nets, 
or by hauling in hordes of glittering hun- 
dreds, at a singlo sweep along the slimy 
shores. This is much as if a flock of young 
or yearling lambs, after depasturing, during 
their innocence, on one man's mountain, 
were to betake themselves suddenly to some 
iar distant valley, and when they sought to 
return, after attaining to a more mature con- 
dition, were to be greedily seized and inter- 
cepted as tile entire and exclusive property 
of the last feeders, without the slightest re- 
ference to the owner of the natal, pastures. 

No doubt, as regards fish, the deep marine 
valleys, where the great increase of growth 
has taken place, are no man's property, be- 
ing beneath the highway of the world, and 
so cost nothing to any heritor, either high or 
low, who on .that score can claim no 
compensation ; but still, the most magnifi- 
cent salmon that ever showed its broad and 
silvery lustre through the net's black cord- 
age, must have begun by being a parr 
(most probably another person's), and must 
have been born and bred in some fitr distant 
rippling ford, which never felt the swell- 
ing of the injurious sea. For every pair of 
adult salmon which an upland proprietor, 
whether great or small, preserves till the 
completion of the spawning process, hun- 
dreds of grilse and salmon accrue to the 
owners or lessees of the lower portions, in 
the course of two or three years thereatier ; 
so that unless some encouraging compensa- 
tion is awarded to the owners of the breeding 
and early feeding grounds, by those who 
capture ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
the adult fishes, we can scarcely wonder that 
so little is done to stop the destructive slaugh- 
ter of unwholesome breeders throughout 
the winter season. It is by no means easy 
to convince any one (least of all a hungry 
poacher) that a bad salmon is worse than no 
sahnon at all ; and as the small proprietors 
in the upland vales reap no advantage from 
encouraging tile breed, their indifference to 
the spearing of the parents is in entire ac- 
cordance with the natural constitution of 
man.* 

*The spearing of salmon during the breeding 
season is practised net only in the lbrds and shal- 
lows of the upper districts, but systematically, on 
a great scale, in the deeper and more productive 
waters lower down. 
" All xvho have witnessed," says hit. Stoddart, 
" night leistering on Tweed, during the autumnal 
or winter months, will acknowledge that even the 
romantic character which torch light and scenery 
invest it with, fails as an apology for the ignoble, 
wasteful, and injurious nature of the occupation. 
In nine cases out of ten it is pursued either during 
the spawning season itself, or when the fish are 
heavy with roe,--when the)' are red or foul, having 
lain a considerable time in the river, and, more- 
over, when they have lost all power of escape, or 
are cut off from exercising it, bolh by the lowness 
of water, and by the circumstance of their being 
hemmed in at the head and foot of the pool or place 
of action, by nets and other contrivances stretched 
from bank to bank. 
" It can earcely be credited,--but I relate a fact 
known to many on Tweedside--that about four or 
five years ago upwards of three hundred breeding 
fish, salmon and grilses, were slaughtered in the 
course of a single night, frown one boat, out of a 
stretch of water not far from lIelrose, two lei.ters 
only being employed, and of this numberI allude 
to the fish--scarcely one was actually fit to be used 
as food, while by far the greater part of them were 
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serve a marked increase of respectful and 
reverential feeling towards this Divine insti- 
tution. As indicating the lower tone of con- 
tinental Protestantism, it is with surprise and 
zorrow that we observe a Prince so justly 
dear to British Christians as the King of 
Prussia is, and, so far as civil station goes, 
the most influential member of Luther's 
Church, always fixing the Lord's day for the 
opening of his Parliaments. Have none of 
his Majesty's clergy represented the nation- 
al peril and religious inconsistency involved 
in such proceedings ? 
Amongst the most legitimate and the like- 
liest means of advancing this great object, 
we cannot forget the one which our own 
province supplies, viz. publication. The 
pamphlets of Sir Andrew Agnew and 
Bridges have already done excellent service, 
and will yet do more. Of the London and 
Glasgow tracts we have already spoken ; 
and of many miscellaneous broad-sheets and 
bulletins--amongst the most effective artil- 
lery of all---our limits will not let us speak. 
But there lie upon our table many volumes, 
from which we have derived so much in- 
struction and delight, that we are loath to let 
them go with this passing notice. In au- 
thoritativeness and extent of information 
surpassing all, we have the Report of the 
Commons Committee presented sixteen years 
ago. Fondly would we hope that the day is 
coming when its statements will survive 
only as the humbling evidence of how 
guilty our land once was---the painful me- 
morial of evils passed away; but no day 
can ever come which will abate from is 
historical interest as the first document 
where, after an interval of ages, British 
senators employed the language of an out- 
spoken piety, and boldly avowed as their 
rule of legislation, Bible principle. When 
we find in the Committee the names of 
Lords Ashley, Morpeth, and Sandon ; Sir 
Fowell Buxton, Sir Geo. Sinclair, Sir Ro- 
bert Inglis ; Mr. J. E. Gordon, Mr. Evans, 
llr. Pringle, and Mr. Andrew Johnston, we 
are the less surprised ; but it is with some- 
thing of national pride that we recognise in 
the chairman, and in the originator of the 
movement, our own countryman, Sir An- 
drew Agnew. It will need another and a 
better generation to do justice to the zeal 
and courage and perseverance which this 
Christian patriot expended on the cause 
before it assumed its present urgency, and 
before it rallied many open advocates. In 
statistical fulness and precision, almost ri- 
valling a Parliamentary Report, but ranging 
over a wider field, we have the lacts and 
figures of Mr. Lorimer, along with an in- 
structive contrast between Popish and Pro- 

testant Churches in their treatment of the 
hallowed day. At the head of this Article 
we have set down two little volumes by 
a Vaudois pastor, just deeeased--M. Roehat ; 
and we have put them there because one 
great cause of Sabbath-breaking is, that 
many people do not know the art of Sabbath- 
keeping. To a few details in this beautiful 
" Sketch " some readers might take ex- 
ception ; but we are sure no Christian 
mother can read it without getting hints 
which might shed new fascination over its 
hours; and in the case of the youngest 
child, convert it into a season of lively 
interest and cheerful preparation for heaven. 
The work of llr. Jordan is vigorous., fresh, 
and clear--peculiarly felicitous as to the in- 
stitution of the day, and its transference 
from one end of the week to the other ; and 
from its level of conclusive logic, ever and 
anon ascending in passages of manly elo- 
quence. From their poetic glow, and the 
high standing of their author, we hope that 
Dr. Hamilton's "Disquisitions" may carry 
a Sabbath into the study of many a lettered 
man. It glads us to encounter such firm- 
ness of fifith in union with philosophical en- 
largement, and it is pleasant to recognise, in 
terse and classic phrase, the tone and max- 
ims of the Puritan. Not as the finest in the 
book, but perhaps the most home-coming, we 
extract the following :-- 
"And had a household narrative of that Sab- 
bath been preserved, how cheerful and sunny 
would have been the tale. We may write t 
from memorials and diaries, from legends and 
traditions. There are families of lineal descent, 
not yet extinct, honourable in ancestral consis- 
tency, unswerved among the supple manners of 
the age. There are homesteads which may yet 
be traced, whose possessors stood midway be- 
tween the older Puritan and the Nonconformist 
confessor, sometimes the noble grange ; at others, 
the lowlier hall ; monuments of principle and 
persecution, as they were asylums of devotion 
and piety--which cruel laws long continued to 
disturb--such as Hoghton Tower in which Howe 
found refuge--like Broad Oak, where still we 
seem to commune with our 'Henry's holy 
shades.' Was that religion stiff and dull ? Were 
those Sabbaths ascetic? An early hour of the 
previous evening had witnessed the disposal of all 
business ; and the necessary preparations for the 
morrow allowed a full season to meditative re- 
tirement, and afterwards to special domestic 
sacrifice in respect of the Sabbath which drew 
nigh. Soon as the morning broke, children an- 
ticipated their parents, and while they rose, sang 
at their chamber-door some hymn in salutation of 
the day. From their knees, they met each other 
with cheerful embrace and greeting, their first 
duty leading the gathering group to waver and 
praise; never forgetting the perusal of (he holy 
book, the family copy, which, perhaps, had been 
the companion of prison hours-and forest hiding- 
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tan race. In them those saints revived and 
stood up once more. In this resemblance, but 
little degenerated, we may measure their worth, 
and as by a personal observation, 'fully know 
their doctrine, manner of life, purpose, faith, long 
suffering, charity, patience.' "--Pp. 181-157. 
But of all the means employed towards 
bringing about a better state of things, we 
regard with greatest hope and interest, the 
new Sabbath Alliance. Not only is it an 
organization, but an organization of the 
healthiest kind. Excluding nothing save 
elements of weakness, it is fi'amed so as to 
comprehend nearly all that is strenuous and 
sound in British hristianity ; and from its 
Scriptural constitution and prayerful spirit, 
we would predict for it an athletic and 
triumphant career. 
"The basis of the Alliance is the Divine au- 
thority, and universal and perpetual obligation of 
!,e Sabbath, as declared at large in the Word of 
God, and more formally and particularly in the 
Fourth Commandment of the Moral Law. 
" Its objects are 
" 1. To diffuse Scriptural views on the subject 
of the Sabbath, and the proper observance of it as 
one whole day in seven, by meana of the public 
press, periodicals, tracts, lectures, public meet- 
ings, and such other modes as may suggest them- 
selves. 
"2. To procure and circulate statistical infor- 
mation in reference to the prevalent forms of 
Sabbath desecration, and their pernicious con- 
sequences. 
"3. In particular, to take steps for opposing 
and preventing tile running of railway trains and 
all other public conveyances, on the Lord's-day, 
that being one of the most prevalent forms of 
desecration, and which threatens, if not opposed, 
to be rapidly and indefinitely extended. 
"4. To use every exertion to obtain the entire 
cessation of work in the Post-Office department, 
over the whole empire, on the Lord's-day, that 
being one chief excuse for the running of Rail- 
way trains, and other modes of conveyance on 
that day. 
" 5. To make every effort for suppressing all 
Sabbath traffic, especially in strong drink. 
"6. To endeavour to promote all arrangements 
which have a te,dency to procure the observance 
of the Lord's-day, and to discourage and obtain 
the suppression of all such as have a contrary 
tendency. 
"The members wish it to be understood, that 
the cultivation of a devotional spirit, in the bonds 
of Christian brotherhood, should be identified with 
all their exertions." 
An effort like this should gather round it 
the patriotism and philanthropy, as well as 
the piety, of the Christian Public ; and with 
a basis so secure, and an object so hallowed, 
it is impossible that perseverance and union 
should fail. Our own end of the island has 
already acknowledged its salutary influence ; 

and thanking Mr. Newstead for his word in 
season, we wait till the accession of our 
English brethren give imperial grandeur 
and joyful presage to the movement. 
Fairly stated, and in every aspect--theo- 
logical, political, and humane--we can 
scarcely imagine a stronger case than that 
which is presented by the Sabbatarian ar- 
gument. It is tile cause of God, the cause 
of nations, and pre-eminently the cause of 
the working man. But in order to insure 
its triumph, we must adapt the argument to 
each tribunal; and, for our own part, we 
confess that we are mainly anxious to urge 
its claims at the bar of British industry. 
Before such a tribunal, comprehending at 
present a mournful amount of infidelity and 
irreligion, the Scriptural plea would have 
little force ; but, if palpably brought out, 
there is enough in the physiology and ethics 
of this wonderful institution to carry the 
suffrage of every man who values health, 
intelligence, and character. And could we 
by a popular movement once achieve the 
first instalment--were it either enacted or 
universally agreed for the purposes of trade 
and travel, the first day of the week should 
be the dies non, which it already is in courts 
of law; were either Parliament or public 
opinion to concede this Sabbath of cessation, 
it would fall to the piety of the land to com- 
plete the movement, and by spiritual means 
convert it into a Sabbath of holy resting. 
And in this endeavour to Sabbatize the Sun- 
day, we shall find nothing permanently 
successful which does not evangelize the 
citizens. Even now, were every beer-shop 
and railway station closed, and all toil and 
traffic interrupted, we might be as far as 
ever from a Scriptural Sabbath. The urchin 
in Newgate, whose usual avocations are sus- 
pended during next calendar month, but who 
cannot forbear from picking imaginary pock- 
ets, and who feels it a sore stretch of honesty 
to give back to the turnkey not only the por- 
ridge-platter but the pewter-spoon, is honest 
after a very different fashion from his thief- 
brother, whom the City Missionary or the 
Ragged-School Teacher has won over to the 
eighth command. And it is not an Act of 
Parliament--however remotive of hind rances 
--but it is tile law of God hidden in the hearts 
of the citizens, which will give us a national 
Sabbath. And that law nothing can deposit 
there except the Gospel. Everything, there- 
fore, which tends to make that Gospel more 
effective--disinterestedness, elevation, and 
sanctity in the pastoral character ; freshness 
and gainliness in pulpit addresses; tracts 
no longer well-meaning truisms, but terso 
and vigorous appeals to a clever and think- 
ing community ; sermons something better 
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than a languid echo from our earnest sires ; 
town missions and rural itineracies--the 
mounted and foot patrol of a campaigning 
Church ; Sabbath schools and Bible classes 
--all these, by promoting vital piety, diffuse 
the Sabbatic spirit. And a Lord's-day fully 
furnishcd--a sanctuary with pleasant psal- 
modv and attractive preaching; a home 
with" kindly intercourse and appropriate ex- 
ercises ; a closet supplied with missionary 
periodicals and edifying books ; a day, not 
dreary with negations and non-performances, 
but made delightful by abundant occupa- 
tions, would secure its own observance, and 
be the Christian Sabbath which Isaiah pro- 
phesied, and the Pentecostal Church enjoyed. 

AaT. V.--Physical Geography. By M.iR" 
So.RvxI.I... Authoress of the "Connex- 
ion of the Physical Sciences," &c. With 
a portrait. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. Lon- 
don, 1848. 

EARTI--OcEA--AR--With what events, 
moral and physical--with what sympathies, 
social and domestic--with what interests, 
present and future, are these magic words 
indissolubly associated! When we vicw, 
as fi'om afar, our terrestrial ball, wheeling 
its course round the central sun, and per- 
forming with unerring precision, its daily 
circuit, we see it but as a single planet of 
the system--we admire the grandeur of the 
terraqueous mass, and the mind, in its ex- 
panding survey, is soon lost in the abyss of 
space, and among the infinities, in number 
and in magnitude, ofrevolving worlds. But, 
occupying, as we do, a fixed place upon its 
surface--treading its verdant plains--sur- 
veying its purple-lighted hills--gazing upon 
its interminable expanse of waters, and 
looking upwards to th blue ether which 
canopies the whole, the imagination quits 
the contemplation of the universe, and pon- 
ders over the mysterious realities around. 
The chaos, the creation, the deluge, the 
earthquake, the volcano, and the thunder- 
bolt, press themselves upon our thoughts, 
and while they mark the physical history of 
the past, they foreshadow ,the dreaded con- 
vulsions of the future. Associated with our 
daily interests and fears, and emblazoning 
in awful relief, our relation to the Great 
Being that ordained them, we are summoned 
to their study by the double motive of a tem- 
poral and spiritual interest, and of an inborn 
and rational curiosity. 
When we stand before the magnificent 

landscape of hill and dale, of glade and 
forest, of rill and cataract--with its rich 
foreground at our feet, and its distant hori- 
zon on the deep, or on the mountain range 
tipped with ice, or with fire, the mind re- 
verts to that primmval epoch, when the 
everlasting bills were upheaved from the 
ocean, when the crust of the earth was laid 
down and hardened, when its waters were 
enchannelled in its riven pavement, when 
its breast was smoothed and chiselled by the 
diluvian wave, and when its burning entrails 
burst from their prison-house, and disclosed 
the fiery secrets of their birth. 
When we turn to the peaceful ocean, ex- 
panding its glassy mirror to the sun, cm. 
bosoming in its dove-like breast the blue 
vault above, and holding peaceful commu- 
nion with its verdant, or its rocky shores, the 
mind is carried back to that early period 
when darkness was over the fice of the 
deep--when the waters were gathered into 
the hollow of the land--and when the broken 
up fountains of the deep consigned the whole 
earth with its living occupants to a watery 
grave. But while we thus linger in thought 
'over the ocean picture, thus placid and se- 
rene, we are reminded of the mighty influ- 
ences which it obeys. Dragged over its 
coral bed by an agency unseen, and stirred 
to its dcpths by the raging tempest, the god- 
dess of peace is transformed into a Fury-- 
lashing the very heavens with its breakers 
--bursting the adamantine barriers which 
confine it--sweeping away the strongholds 
of man, and engulphing in its waves the 
mightiest of his floating bulwarks. 
But it is in the pure atmosphere which 
we breathe, and within the ethereal en- 
velope of our globe, that the most remarka- 
ble revolutions must have been eit'ected ; 
and it is in this region also, that nature pre- 
sents us, in our own day, with the most 
fearful contrasts--with the most peaceful 
repose of the elements, and the nmst terrific 
exhibition of their power. The primmval 
transition from the chaos of the atmosphere 
to a pure and cloudless sky, must have been 
the result of frequent and convulsive actions. 
The exhalations from the green and fer- 
menting earth--the gaseous currents fi'om 
its heated crust, the empoisoned miasmata 
from its crevices and pores, and the watery 
vapours from putrid lake and troubled sea, 
must have formed an insalubrious com- 
pound, which it required the electric stroke 
to purify and decompose. While there was 
yet no light on the earth, and the sun and 
moon were veiled with thick darkness, the 
"waters above the firmament" must have 
descended in torrents--the hail-stortn must 
have rushed from the upper air, and the 
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tempest, and the lightning, and the thunder- 
bolt, must have combined their tremendous 
energies before the rebellious elements were 
insulated and subdued. In now contem- 
plating the aerial granary which so peace- 
fully surrounds and sustains us, we could 
scarcely anticipate the character and extent 
of its abnormal phases. Tile same powers 
which were needed for its original distilla- 
tion, seem to be required to maintain it sa- 
lubrious and pure ; and though these powers 
are in daily operation near us and around 
u,, we know them only as destroying agents, 
and take little interest in the wonderful ar- 
rangements which they subserve. 
When on a Sabbath morn the sounds of 
busy life are hushed, and all nature seems 
recumbent in sleep, how deathlike is the 
repose of the elements--yet h,)w brief and 
ephemeral is its duration!, The zephyr 
whispers its gentle breathings--the aspen 
leaf tries to twitter on its stalk--the pulse 
of the distant wateriZall beats with its recur- 
ring sonnd--the howl of the distant forest 
forewarns us of the breeze that moves 
the mighty tempest supervenes, cutting 
down its battalions of vegetable life, whirl- 
ing into the air the dwellings and the de- 
fences of man, and dashing the proudest of 
his war-ships against the ocean cliffs, or 
sinking them beneath the ocean waves. 
When thus awakened fl'om her peaceful 
trance, nature often summons to the conflict 
her fiercest powers of destruction. The 
electric agent.s-those ministers of fire, 
which rule so peacefully when resting in 
equilibrium, and which play so gently 
the summer lightning-sheet, or so gaily in 
tile auroral beams--fl'equently break loose 
fi'om their bonds, to fl'ighten and destroy. 
When the heat of summer has drawn up 
into the atmosphere an excess of moisture, 
and charged the swollen clouds with con- 
flicting electricities, the dissevered elements 
rush into violent re-union, and compress in 
their fiery embrace tile vaporous mass 
which they animate. Torrents of rain and 
cataracts of hail emerge fi'om tile explosion, 
and even stony and metallic meteors rush 
in liquid fire fi'om the scene. The forked 
lightning-bolt flies with death on its wing, 
rending tile oak-trunk with its wedge bf fire, 
and transfixing with its lurid dagger the 
stalwart fi-ame of man and of beast; and 
before life is extinct, the thunder-clap rolls 
in funereal echo from cloud to cloud, and 
fi'om hill to hill, as if a shout were pealed 
from the cloud of witnesses, in mockery of 
. 
the helplessness of man, and in triumph over 
his fall. 
A subject embracing topics like these, 
cnnected with the past history and the pre- 

sent condition of our globe, must necessarily 
possess an exciting interest ; and it is strange 
that in our language no separate work has 
appeared, in which the grand truths of 
physical geography are illustrated and ex- 
plained. From our youth we have been 
accustomed to look at the Earth, or its de- 
lineations, as mapped into regions, from 
which the great boundaries of nature are 
effaced. Empires purchased bv blood, and 
held by force, arc, in the political geography 
with which we arc familiar, bounded by 
chains of custom-houses and barriers of 
forts. Ambition has replaced the sea-line, 
and the river, and the mountain range, with 
frowning battlements, cordons of troops, and 
rapacious agents--parcelling out the earth 
into unnatural divisions--forcing its popu- 
lation into jarring communities--severing 
the ties of language and religion--breaking 
up into hostile principalities the fatherlands 
of united hearts---extirpating even the na- 
tive possessors of the soil, and thus treating 
intellectual and immortal man as if he were 
but the property and the tool of the tyrant. 
Thus founded on tile severance of nature's 
bonds, thus sustained by the suspended 
sword, thus outlined in blood still crying for 
vengeance, the geography of conquest, like 
the quicksands of the ocean, is ever shifting 
its fi'ontier, ever subject to the inroads of 
avarice and ambition. Tau,ht us in our 
youth, taught anew in our manhood, and re- 
quiring to be taught again in our old age, it 
is ever associated with gigantic crime--na- 
tionally, witl bloody revolulions and deso- 
lating wars--individually, with broken hearts 
and bleeding affections. Did truths like 
these require confirmation, we have but to 
look around us at subverted and tottering 
thrones, at armies routed by popular union, 
at statesmen precipitated fi'om the helm, and 
princes driven into exile. 
Ilow different is the geography of our 
globe--how permanent in its character-- 
how stable in its boundaries! Gathered into 
islands, or expanding to continents--slop- 
ing to the sea in valleys, or rising in table- 
lands--washed by the ocean, or bounded bv 
tile mountain range, the surface of the earth 
presents one great phase of durabilily and 
permanence, loomin, to the eye a mighty 
whole, fresh as when it came fi'om its 
Maker's hand, and became the abode of his 
intellectual creation. The destroyer of ani- 
nml life, the destroyer even of his species, 
the hand of man has not been able to alter 
even the expression of one of the features of 
the globe, and still less to break one of the 
smallest bones of its carpentry of adamant. 
He may have turned a few of its streams 
from their bed--he may have perforated its 
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hills of rock or of clay, or scratched its 
yielding surlace with his lines of intercom- 
munication ; but he has in vain attempted to 
enchain its ocean, or precipitate even the 
slenderest of its peaks of granite. There 
the great globe stands--unchanged by man 
--such as it was seen by the first of his 
race, and such as it will be seen by the last 
--washed, indeed, by tile waters of a mighty 
deluge, but washed only from tile impurities 
of its guilty occupants. In scanning, there- 
fore, the terraqueous wonder, the philosopher 
takes cognisance ouly of the handiwork of 
its Maker. Neither the cloud-eapt tower, 
nor the gorgeous palace, meet the intellec- 
tual eye. The din of war and the tumult 
of contending factions are by him alike un- 
heard. He treads without interruption the 
grassy savannah, the heath-covered moun- 
tain, and the harren desert. He encounters 
no spot where the human worm claims the 
perennial right of pursuing its slimy course. 
tie discovers no land under tile canopy of 
heaven where man may not carve a niche 
for his idol, or rear a temple to his God. 
tlow interesting, then, must it be to study 
such a strueturethe earth, the ocean, and 
the air combinedto escape altogether fi'om 
the works and ways of man--to go back to 
primeval times to learn how its Maker 
moulded the earthhow he wore down the 
primitive mass into the strata of its present 
surtZacehow he deposited in its bowels the 
precious materials of civilizationhow he 
filled it with races of living animals, and 
again buried them in its depths, to chronicle 
the steps of creative power--how he cover- 
ed its surface with its fruit-bearing soil, and 
spread out the waters of the deep as the 
great highway of nations, to unite into one 
brotherhood the different races of his crea- 
tures, and to bless them by the interchange 
of their produce and their affections. 
Such are some of the lessons which Mrs. 
Somerville has undertaken to teach us in 
the very interesting work which we propose 
to analyse. From the loftier theme of phy- 
sical astronomy in which she achieved her 
maiden reputatiou, and from the wide and 
rich field of the physical sciences, whose 
"connexion" she" traced with a master's 
hand, Mrs. Somerville has descended to the 
humbler though not less important subject 
of natural or physical geography, and we 
have no doubt, from the popular character 
of the science, as well as from its relation 
to our sympathies and interests, that she 
will command a wider circle of readers, and 
enjoy the "gratification" so much desired 
by herself, " of making the laws by which 
the material world is governed more fami- 
liar to her countrywomen." 

3Irs. Somereille's Physical Geography. May, 
Mrs. Somerville's Work commences with 
a preliminary chapter on geology,* which 
is introduced by the following brief and 
striking notice o the present coudition and 
past history of the earth : 
"The increase of temperature with the depth 
below the surface of the earth, and the tremen- 
dous desolation hurled over wide regions by 
numerous fire-breathing mountaius, show that 
man is removed but a few miles from immense 
lakes or seas of liquid fire. The very shell on 
which he stands is unstable under his feet, not 
only from those temporary convulsions that 
seem to shake the globe to its centre, but from 
a slow, almost imperceptible elevation in some 
places, and an equally gentle subsidence in 
others, as if the internal molten matter were 
subject to secular tides, now heaving and now 
ebbing, or that the subjacent rocks were in one 
place expanded and in another contracted by 
changes of temperature. 
"Tile earthquake and the torrentthe august 
and terrible ministers of Almighty powerhave 
torn the solid earth, and opened the seals of the 
most ancient records of creation, written in in- 
delible characters on 'tile perpetual hills, and 
the everlasting mountaius.' There we read of 
the changes that have broaght the rude nmss to 
. its present fair state, aud of the myriads of be- 
ings that have appeared on this mortal stage, 
have fulfilled their destinies, and have been 
swept from existence to make way for new 
races which, in their turn, have vanished from 
. the scene till the creation of man completed the 
glorious work. Vho shall define the periods 
:of those mornings and evenings when God .saw 
, that his work was good ? and who shall declare 
the time allotted to the human race, when the 
!generations of the most insignificant iuseet ex- 
:isted for unnumbered ages ? Yet man is also to 
vanish in tile ever-changing course of events. 
The earth is to be burnt up, and the elements 
are to nelt with fervent heatto be again re- 
duced to ehaospossibly to be renovated and 
adorned for other races of beings. These stu- 
pendous changes may be but cycles in those 
great laws of tile universe, where all is variable 
but the laws themselves and IIe who has or- 
dained thcm."--Pp. 2, 3. 
The various substances which compose 
the earth, exist either in shapeless masses, 
or in regular strata horizontal, or inclined 
to tile horizon. Our knowledge of thcse 
substances extends but to a small dcpth be- 
neath the surface ; but from the thickness 
and extent of the stratified masses, geologists 
have obtained a pretty accurate idea of the 

* In order to preserve lhe continuity of this Ar- 
ticle, we have followed Mrs. Somerville, in giving 
a brief and popular notice of the different firma- 
tions which compose the crust of the earth; but 
the reader will find a more detailed account of 
;them, particularly as they exist in the north of 
i Europe and Asia, in this Journal, vol. v. 
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the niddle island, where, according to Ma- 
jor Bunbury, the bleak and savage appear- 
anee of its chain of mountains, covered with 
eternal snow, was forcibly contrasted with 
the real amenity of its climate, and the fer- 
tility of its soil near the coast, is situated the 
interesting Free Church settlement of Otago, 
now establishing under the l)atronage of tile 
New Zealand Company. The riverClutho, 
which forms the southern boundary of the 
settlement, is a magnificent river, a quarter 
of a mile broad at its mouth, and winding, 
with a navigable channel, six fathoms deep, 
through extended plains of great beauty and 
extraordinary fertility. Coal in thick beds 
iron and copper---the material elements of 
civilization, are found in this district; and 
we trust that its better and nobler ingredi- 
ents of hurches an.d schools, will soon con- 
secrate the sites of Dunedin and Port Chal- 
reefs, and rear a Christian population who 
,aill do honour to their Scottish ancestors by 
their piety and virtues, and diffuse the bless- 
ings of knowledge and religion over the be- 
nighted regions around. 
After describing very briefly the princi- 
pal islands of the Indian Archipelago---the 
larg.st of them Papua or New Guinea, 1400 
miles long, by 7200 in breadth, and with 
mountains 16,01}0 feet high, embracing two 
active volcanoes; and Borneo, the next in 
size, with its diamonds, aud gold, and spices, 
nnd its noble British Rajah--Mrs. Somer- 
ville proceeds to give a very interesting ac- 
count of the coral formations in the Pacific 
and hdian Oceans, presenting a valuable 
ablract of tile admirable generalizations of 
5h'. Darwin. But as we have already had 
occasion to direct the attention of our read- 
ers to this curious branch of Physical Geo- 
graphy, we must refer our readers to a for- 
met Article,* and follow Mrs. Somerville to 
the volcanic islands in the Pacific. Although 
these islands are very numerous, yet there 
is not one of them wiihiu the immense areas 
of subsidence marked out bv tile coral is- 
lands and reefs of the Pacifi ; and " there 
is not an active volcano within several hun- 
dred miles of an archipelago, or even group 
of the Atolls or Lagoon islands. The vol- 
canic islands are, generally speaking, ar- 
ranged in zones, one of the most active of 
which is the Bands group, including Timer, i 
Sumbawa, Bali, Java, and Sumatra. formin i 
a curved line 2000 miles lon_-. ' The little[ 
island of Oounon_o'-aoi. belon_n, to the Ban- [ 
da group, contains "a'volean o great acti-[ 
vitv ; and such is the elevating pressure of; 
sulmarine fire on that part of the ocean, i 
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that a mass of black basalt rose up, of such 
magnitude, as to fill a bay sixty fathoms 
deep, and so quietly, "that the inhabitants 
were not aware of what was going on till it 
was nearly done." The seeoud zone of voI- 
canie islands, containing many open vents, 
begins to the north of New Guinea, and 
passes through New Britain, New Ireland, 
Solomon's Island, and tile New Itebrides. 
The third, and greatest of all the volcanic 
zones, commences at the north extremity of 
Celebes, including Gilolo, " bristled with 
volcanic cones," the Philippine isles of For- 
mesa, Loo-Choo, and the Kurile isles of 
Kamtehatka, which contaiu several active 
volcanoes of great height. Volcanic erup- 
tions in the Japan Archipelago occur in six 
islands east of Jephoon ; and in the Kurile 
islands the internal fire has shown itself in 
eighteen volcanoes. In the beginning of 
this century there appeared two new islands, 
one rice miles round, and the other 8000feet 
high, in a part of the ocean so deep, that a 
line of 1200 feet did not reach the bottom. 
" On the other side of the Pacific, the whole 
chain of the Andes, and the adjacent islands 
of Juan Fernandez and tile Galapagos, form 
a vast volcanic area, which is actually now 
rising." In the table-laud of Western Asia, 
where the internal fire had once been iutense- 
ly active, we have now only the spent volcano 
of Demavend, from whose snowy cone smoke 
occasionally issues. In the table-land of 
Eastern Asia there is only one volcano in 
the chain of Thian-Chan.* 
In those parts of the earth where the in- 
ternal fire has not found an easy exit, earth- 
quakes of various degrees of intensity fre- 
quently occur. When the boiling lava 
within forces itself up beneath the ocean, it 
gives birth to two waves--one along the bed 
of the ocean, which is tile real shock of the 
earthquake, and tile other on the aqueous 
surface, which, travellingwith a slower mo- 
tion, reaches the shore with its desolating 
surge, long after the real shock has spent its 
violence on tile land. The earth wave va- 
ries from an inch in height to two or three 
feet, and when it comes to shallow soundings 
"it carries with it to the land a long fiat 
aqueous wave." On arriving at the beach, 
the water drops in arrest from the superior 
velocity of the shock, so that at that moment 
the sea seems to recede before the great 
ocean wave arrives. 

* See thi Journal, vol. vi. 

* See this Journal, vol. v. An interesting mal, 
she.wing "'the phenomena of volcanic action, the 
regmns visited by earthquakes, and the distribution 
of volcanoes over the globe," will be found in 
Berghaus and Johnston's Physical .titles, part iv, 
Geology, Plate VII. 



ble of a splendour so original)disappoints 
us most when he reminds us of Mr. Car- 
lyle, by the most disagreeable of that gen- 
tleman's pbraseological forms ; and, in this 
instance, by a speculation twin-sister to the 
economic one just noticed--we beg to pre- 
mise that in anything here said, it is far 
fi'om our wish to express disaflbction to the 
cause of our literary brothers. We grudge 
them nothing that they arc ever likely to 
get. We wish even that the Ilouse of 
Commons would see cause for creating 
majorals in behalf of us all ; only whisper- 
ing in the ear of that honourable House to 
appoint a Benjamin's portion to ourselves-- 
as the parties who suggested the idea. But 
what is the use of beuevolently bequeathing 
larks for dinner to all literary men, ira all 
time coming, if the sky must fall before 
they can bag our bequest? We shall dis- 
cuss Mr. Forster's views, not perhaps ac- 
cording to any arrangement of his, but ac- 
cording to the order in which they come 
back to our own remembrance. 
Goldsmith's period, Mr. F. thinks, was 
had--not merely by the transitional ntis- 
fortune (before noticed) of coming too late 
for tile patron, and too soon for the public 
(which is the compound ill-luck of being a 
day after one fair, arid a month too soon for 
the next),--but also by some co-operation in 
this evil destiny through misconduct on the 
part of authors themselves (p. 70). Not 
" the circumstances" only of authors wero 
damaged, but the "literary character" it- 
self. We are sorry to hear that. But, as 
long as they did not commit murder, we 
have a great indulgence for the fi'ailties of 
authors. If ever the " benefit of" clergy" 
could be fairly pleaded, it might have been 
by Grub Street for petty larceny. The 
"clergy" they surely could have pleaded ; 
and the call for larceny was so audible in 
their condition, that in them it might be 
called an instinct of self-preservation, which 
surely was not implanted in man to be dis- 
obeyed. One word allow us to say on 
these three topics :--1. The condition of the 
literary body in its hard-working section at 
the time when Goldsmith belonged to it. 
. Upon the condition of that body in Eng- 
land as compared with that of the cor- 
responding body in France. . Upon the 
condition of the body in relation to patron- 
age pu rely political. 
1. The pauperized (or Grub Street) sec- 
tion of the literary body, at the date of 
Gohismith's taking service amongst it, was 
(in Mr. Forster's estimate) at its very low. 
est point of depression. .And one comic 
presumption in favour of that notion we 
ourselves remember ; viz. that Smart, the 
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prose translator of Horace, and a well-built 
scholar, actually/et himself out to a month- 
ly journal on a regular lease of ninety-nine 
years.* What could move the rapacious 
publisher to draw the lease for this monstrous 
term of years, we cannot conjecture. Sure- 
ly the villain might have been content with 
threescore years and ten. But think, read- 
er, of poor Smart two years after, upon 
another publisher's applying to him vainly 
for contributions, and angrily demanding 
what possible objection could be made to 
offers so liberal, being redticed to answer 
" no objection, sir, whatever, except an un- 
expired term of ninety-seven years yet to 
run." The bookseller saw that he must 
not apply again in that century ; and, in 
fact, S,nart could no longer let hitnself, but 
must be sublet (if let at all) by the original 
lessee. Query now--was Smart entitled to 
vote as a freeholder, and Smart's children 
(if any were born during the currency of 
the lease) would they be serfs, and ascripti 
prelo? Goldsmith's own terms of self-con- 
veyance to Griffiths--the terms we mean on 
which lie "conveyed" his person arid fi'ee- 
agency to the uses of the said Grifllths (or 
his assigns ?)--do not appear to have been 
much more dignified than Smart's in the 
quality of the conditions, though consider- 
ably so in the duration of the term ; Gold- 
smith's lease being only for one year, and 
not for ninety-nine, so that he had (as the 
reader perceives) a clear ninety-eight years 
at his own disposal. We suspect that poor 
Oliver, in his guileless heart, never con- 
gratulated himself on having made a more 
felicitous bargain. Indeed, it was not so 
bad, if everything be considered ; Gold- 
smith's situation at the time was bad ; and 
for that very reason the lease (3therwise 
monstrous) was not bad. He was to have 
lodging, boa, d, and " a small salary," very 
small, we suspect ; and in return for all 
these blessings, lie had nothing to do, but to 
sit still at a table, to work hard from an 
early hour in the morning until 2 r'.t. (at 
which elegant hour we presume that the 
parenthesis of dinner oecured), but also-- 
which, not being an article in the lease, 
might have set aside, on a motion before the 
King's Bench--to endure without mutiny 
the correction and revisal of all his MSS. 
by Mrs. Griffiths, wife to Dr. G. the lessee. 
This affliction of Mrs. Dr. G. surmounting 
his shoulders, and controlling his pen, seems 
to us not at all less dreadful than that of 

"When writing this passage we were not aware 
(as we now are) that Mr. Forster had himself no- 
ticed the case. 
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Sinbad when indorsed with the old man of 
the sea ; and we, in Goldsmith's place, 
should certainly have tried how far Sinbad's 
method of abating the nuisance had lost its 
efficacy by time, viz. the tempting our op- 
pressor to get drunk once or twice a day, 
and then suddenly throwing Mrs. Dr. G. 
off her perch. From that " bad eminence," 
which she had audaciously usurped, what 
harm could there be in thus dismounting 
this "old u.oman of the sea ?" And as to 
an occasional thump or so on the head, 
which Mrs. Dr. G. might have caught in 
tumbling, that was her look-out ; and might 
besides have improved her style. For 
really now, if the eaudid reader will believe 
us, we kuow a ease, odd certainly but very 
true, where a young man, an author by 
trade,* who wrote pretty well, happening to 
tumble out of a first-floor in London, was 
afterwards observed to grow very perplexed 
and almost unintelligible in his style ; until 
some years later, having the good fortune 
(like Vallenstein at Vienna to tumble ont 
of a two-pair of stairs window, he slightly 
fraeturcd his skull, but on the other band, 
recovered the brilliancy of his long frac- 
tured style. Some people there are of our 
acquaintance who would need to tumble out 
of the attic story before they could seriously 
improve their style. 
Certainly these conditions--the hard work, 
the being chained by the leg to the writing- 
table, and above all lhe having one's pen 
chained to that of Mrs. Dr. Griffiths, do 
seem to countenance Mr. F.'s idea, that 
Goldsmith's period was the purgatory of 
authors. And we freely confess--that ex- 
cepting Smart's ninety-nine years' lease, or 
the contract between the Devil and Dr. 
Faustus, we never heard of a harder bar- 
gain driven with any literary man. Smart, 
Faustus, and Goldsmith, were clearly over- 
reached. Yet, after all, was this treatmdnt 
in any important point (excepting as regards 
Dr. Faustus)worse than that given to the 
whole college of Grub Street, in the days of 
Pope? The first edition of the Dunciad 
dates from 1727; Goldsmith's matri-caleu- 
lation in Grub Street dates from 1757- 
just thirty years later ; which is one gene- 
ration. And it is important to remember 
that Goldsmith, at this time in his twenty- 
ninth year, was simply an usher at an 
obscure boarding-school ; had never prac- 
tised writing for the press; and had not 
even himself any faith at all in his own 

* His name began with A, and ended with N ; 
there are but three more letters in the name, and if 
doubt arises upon our story, in the public mind, we 
shall publish them. 
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capacity for writing. It is a singular tmt, 
which we have on Golds,nith's own authori- 
ty, that until his thirtieth year (,that is, the 
year he spent with Dr. and Mrs. Grittiths) 
it never entered into his head that literature 
was his natural vocation. "_Phat vanity, 
which has been so uneandidly and somL- 
times so falsely attributed to Goldsmith, was 
compatible, we see, if at all it existed, with 
the humblest estimate of himself. Still, 
however much this deepens our regard for 
a man of so much genius united with so 
much simplicity and unassumingness 
humility would not be likely to raise his 
salary ; and we must no forget that his 
own want of self-esteem would reasonably 
operate on the terms offered by Griffiths. 
A man, who regarded himself as little more 
than an amanuensis, could not expect much 
better wages than an under-gardener, which 
perhaps he had. And, weighing all this, 
we see little to have altered in the lease 
that was fitir enough ; only as regarded the 
execution of the lease, we really must have 
protested, under any circumstances, against 
Mrs. Doctor Griffiths. That woman would 
have broken the back of a camel, which 
must be supposed tougher than the heart of 
an usher. There we should have made a 
ferocious stand ; and should have struck for 
much higher wages, before we could have 
brought our mind to think of capitulation. 
It is remarkable, however, that this year of 
humble servitude was not only (or, as if by 
accident) the epoch of Goldsmith's intellect- 
ual development, but also the occasion of 
it. Nay, if all were known, perhaps it 
may have been to Mrs. Doctor Griffiths in 
particular, that we owe that revolution in 
his self-estimation which made Goldsmith 
an author by deliberate choice, llag-ridden 
every day, he must have plunged and 
kicked violently to break loose/f'om this 
harness; but, not impossibly, the very ef- 
fort of contending with the hag, when 
brought into collision with his natural desire 
to soothe the hag, and the inevitable counter- 
impulse in any continued practice of com- 
position, towards the satisfaction at the 
I same time of his own reason and taste, must 
have furnished a most salutary palcestra for 
the education of his literary powers. When 
one lives at Rome, one must do as they do 
at Rome: when one lives with a hag, 
one must accommodate oneself to haggish 
caprices ; besides, that once in a month 
the hag might be right; or, if not, and sup- 
posing her ahoavs in the wrong, which per- 
haps is too much to assume even of Mrs. 
Dr. G., that would but multiply the dif- 
ficulties of reconciling her demands with the 
demands of the general reader and of Gold- 
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llay, 

it has long been otherwise appreciatedq 
,nore advantageously appreciated. And we 
infer that therefore it is in France more 
wisely appreciated. But this does not fol- 
low. We have ever been of opinion that 
the valuation of literature in France, or at 
least of current literature, and as it shows 
itself in the treatment of literary men, is 
unsound, extravagant, and that it rests upon 
a basis originally fidse. Simply to have 
been the translator fi'om the English of some 
prose book, a history or a memoir, neither 
requiring nor admitting any display of nms- 
tery over the resources of language, con- 
ferred, throughout the eighteenth century, 
so advantageous a position in society upon 
one whom we English should view as a 
literary scrub or mechanic drudge, that we 
really had a right to expect the laws of 
France and the court ceremonies to reflect 
this feature of public manners. Naturally, 
for instance, any man honoured so prepss- 
terously ought in law to have enjoyed, in 
right of his book, the jus trium liberorum, 
and perpetual immunity fi'om taxes. Or 
again, as regards ceremonial honours, on 
any fitir scale of proportions, it was reason- 
able to expect that to any man who had gone 
into a fourth edition, the royal sentinels 
should present arms ; that to the author of 
a successful tragedy, the guard should 
everywhere turn out ; and that an epic 
poet, if ever such a difficult birth should 
make its epiphany in Paris, must look to 
have his approach towards a soiree announ- 
ced by a salvo of a hundred and one guns. 
Our space will not allow us to go into the 
illustrative details of this monstrous anomaly 
in French society. We confine ourselves to 
its causeas sufficiently explaining why it 
is that no imitation of such absurdities can 
or ought to prosper in England. The same 
state of things, under a different modifica- 
tion, takes place in Germany ; and fi'om the 
very same cause. Is it not monstrous, or 
was it not until within recent days, to find 
every German city drawing the pedantic 
materials, and the pedantic interest of its 
staple conversation from the systems and the 
conflicts of a few rival academic profes- 
sors ? Generally these paratnount lords of 
German conversation, that swayed its move- 
ments this way or that, as a lively breeze 
sways a corn-field, were metaphysicians ; 
Fichte, tbr instance, and Hegel. These 
were the arid sands that bibulously absorbed 
all the perennial gushings of German en- 
thusiasm. France of the last century and 
the modern Germany were as to this point 
on the same level of foolishness. But 
France had greatly the advantage in point 
of liberality. For general literature fur- 

nishes topics a thousand times more grace- 
ful and fitted to blend with social pleasure 
than the sapless problems of ontological sys- 
tems meant only for scholastic use. 
But what thou was the cause of this social 
deformity ? Why was literature allowed 
eventually to distigure itself by disturbing 
the natural currents of conversation, to 
make itself odious by usurpation, and thus 
virtually to operate as a mode of pedantry ? 
It was because in neither land had the peo- 
ple any power of free discussion. It was 
because every question g,'owing out of re- 
ligion, or connecting itself with laws, or 
with government, or with governors, with 
political interests or political machineries, 
or with judicial courts, was an interdicted 
theme. The mind sought in despair for 
some free area wide enough to allow of 
boundless openings for individualities of 
sentimenthuman enough to sustain the in- 
terests of festive discussion. That open 
area was found in books. In Paris to talk 
of politics was to talk of the king; l' tat 
c'est moi; to talk of the king in any spirit 
of discussion, to talk of that Jupiter optimus 
maximus, from whom all fountains flowed of 
good and evil things, before whom stood the 
two golden urns, one filled with lettres de 
cachetthe other with crosses, pensions, 
offices, what was it but to dance on the 
margin of a volcano, or to swim cotillions 
in the suction of a maelstrom ? tlence it 
was that literature became the only safe 
colloquial subject of a general nature in old 
France ; hence it was that literature fur- 
nished the only "open questions ;" and 
hence it/s that the mode and the expression 
of honour to literature in France has con- 
tinued to this hour tainted with false and 
histrionic feeling, because originally it grew 
up from spurious roots, prospered unnatural- 
ly upon deep abuses in the system, and at 
this day (so tar as it still lingers) memorial- 
izes the political bondage of the nation. 
Cleanse therefore---is our prayer---cleanse, 
oh, unknown Hercules, this Aug6an stable 
of our English current literature, rich in 
dunghills, rich therefore in precipitate mush- 
room and fraudulent fungus, yet rich also 
(if we may utter our real thoughts)--rieh 
pre-eminently at this hour in seed-plots of 
immortal growths, and in secret vegetations 
of volcanic strength ;--cleanse it (oh com- 
ing man !) but not by turning through it any 
river of Lethe, such as for two centuries 
swept over the literature of France. Puri- 
fying waters were these in one sense ; they 
banished the accumulated depositions of 
barbarism ; they banished Gothic tastes ; 
yes, but they did this by laying asleep the 
nobler activities of a great people, and re- 
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an association of several such series, repre- 
senting iu itself the supreme tendency to 
unity, would form a phalanx. A phah:nx, 
therefore, would consist of about 1800 per- 
sous of both sexes, asociated together for 
all the purposes of life, and forming in effect 
a complete httle community. Each phalaux 
would occupy a vast barracks or system of 
buildings called a Phalangstre, which 
would include within itself  church, a the- 
atre, dining-rooms, picture galleries, an ob- 
servatory, a library, work-rooms, sleeping 
apartnmnts, and, in short, every possible ac- 
commodation that comfort would require or 
taste suggest. Eery phalangstre would 
stand in the midst of its own gardens and 
grounds, ltow cheaply even splendour 
might be obtaiued in all the arrangements 
of the pha!agstre--in the architecture, in 
thc style of furnishing, and also in the cui- 
sine, the success of the modern system of 
clubs might show---of the princii)le of which 
the Phalanx-system would in some respects 
be but an extension. In the life of the pha- 
langstre all would be at liberty to follow 
their own bent--to work, or be idle ; to 
work at one trade or at several ; to be socia- 
ble or retiring in their habits. The wo- 
men wouh] uaturally, according to tim af- 
fective instincts of their sex, dominate in the 
relations of family, &c., while tim men 
would pursue the career of ambition ; never- 
theless, no restraint would be put upon lhe 
liberty of the women exceptioual iu their 
tastes and inclined to follow a profession 
that of medicine, for iustance. As fir the 
children; Ibr them, too, the system would 
be one of attraction. They would be al- 
lowed to sing, romp, read, or even gorman- 
dize; only all these manilbstations would 
be carefully watched, aud the passions, 
which they indicated, utilized. From all 
this life of freedom, some might say, nothing 
but confusion would result. The contrary, 
however, would be the case. Labour, ceas- 
ing to be repuguant, would organize itself 
beautifully ; there would be the most ad,ni- 
rable classification aud subdivision of em- 
ploymeuts ; all sorts of machines tbr abridg- 
ing labour would be introduced, aud their 
invention encouraged; aud among the in- 
habitants of the phalangstlre there would 
operate the most wholesome emulation. 
Every met,tber would be secured a m nimum 
of income, sufticient to supply his ordinary 
walls ; att(I over and above this there would 
be a distribution of the surplus profits among 
the ctficient men,bets, according to the three 
categories of Labour, Capital, and Talent. 
Of these Labour would have the preference, 
its share being as five, while the shares of 
Capital and Talent would be respectively 

as four and three--that of Talent, therefore, 
being lowest. 
The Phalanx-system would naturally first 
be iutroduced into the field of agricu'ltural 
labour. There, gradually and simply, with- 
out disturbing a single established relation, 
it wouhl succeed by its own merits. Radi- 
ating thence into all trades and professions, 
it would ultimately prevail over the whole 
globe. Then would arise a new set of re- 
lations, associating lhe separate phalanxes 
one with another, according to the most 
beautiful series. In all there would proba- 
bly be about 500,000 phalanxes on the earth. 
Tile governor of a siugle phalanx would be 
called a Unarch ; the governor of" four pha- 
lanxes a Duareh; the governor of twelve 
phalanxes a Tetrareh ; the governor of forty- 
eight phalanxes a Douzarch ; and so on, up 
to the governor of the whole world, or Omni- 
arch. This association of the phalauxes by 
series would supersede the present arrange- 
ment into provinces, nations, &c., perform- 
ing all that is good iu tile functions of such 
arrangements. Certain phalanxes wouhl 
stand related to one dcsiguated as the capital 
of their common district ; and the associat- 
ed districts agaiu would recognise in one 
established spot the central phalanx of the 
nation. Finally, there would be one gold- 
en-domed phalangst6re, towards which, as 
the metropolis of the world, all the railways 
and all the telegraphic wires would con- 
verge ; and here receiving the letters of all 
nations, and issuing his despatches---east, 
north, south, and west, would sit the Onmi- 
arch with his clerks. This phalangs'dre 
should be somewhere on the Bosphorus. All 
general planetary business would be trans- 
acted in theoffice of the Omniareh. Thus 
iu the case of a great discovery in the arts, 
such as that, of the steam-engine by Watt, 
or of tile publication of a book deserving a 
place among the worhl's classics, the Omni- 
arch would decree a tax for the benefit of 
the author upou all tile phalangsttres. A 
tax of live fi'ancs each on all the phalang- 
strcs would have secured to James Watt 
100,000 for his steam-engine. Again, in 
the ease of a sudden physical calamity in 
any part of the world, as, for example, an 
earthquake or inundation, the Omniarch 
would instantly despatch au industrial army 
to tile spot to repair tile damage. 
Such, described as literally as ,e have 
been able from our autl,orities, was the ex- 
traordinary system which Fourier gave to 
the world. Expounded first in his "'Fb6o- 
tie des Quatre Mouvements," published in 
1898, it was enlarged and completed in his 
" Trait6 de l'Association Domestique-Agri- 
cole," published at Paris in 18221 in his 
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and the Confederates were obliged to con- 
tent themselves with a propagation of their 
views through the press. 1,1 1836, they 
founded a journal called "La Phalange," 
the success of which was such that Fourier, 
before his death in October, 1837, was able 
to count a number of disciples in whom he 
could be sure that his views would survive. 
Since that period, chiefly by tile exertions 
of hi. Consid6rant, who succeeded to the va- 
cant chieftainship of the sect, Fourierism, or 
at least the social philosophy of Fourier, has 
conlinued to make progress. 
The promulgation in France almost con- 
temporaneously of two such social systems 
as those of Saint-Simon and Fourier could 
not fail to produce immense effects. These 
effects began, as we have seen, to manifest 
themseh'es most decidedly between the years 
1830 and 1840. The Saint-Simonians, in- 
deed, cohering chiefly in virtue of a com- 
mon enthusiasm for progress, and a common 
attachment to a few very large general 
ideas, had been destroyed as a sect; but 
only to be dispersed through society as sepa- 
rate missionaries, each in his own way, oi 
doctrines in which they had been too well 
trained ever to forget them. Arnong the 
highest names in French literature between 
18:30 and 1840, were men who bad been 
educated in the Saint-Simonian school. M. 
Comte, early as his separation fi'om the 
Saint-Simonians had been, even yet, in his 
self-selected position as the champion of a 
powerful Atheistic philosophy, retained 
many of the specific ideas of his old master. 
Uniting more of piety and sentiment with 
the Saint-Simonian creed, 5I. Pierre Letoux 
founded the sect of "the Humanitarians." 
From him as her speculative master, the 
celebrated authoress, George Sand, derived 
the propositions which constitute the didactic 
ingredient in her novels. Duveyrier, Car- 
not, and Chevalier, entered the lists as politi- 
cal and economical writers. Lastly, gather- 
in round him the relics of the party, M. 
Olinde Rodrigues continued, in an humble 
way, to defend the memory and publish the 
opinions of his master. Thus of the Saint- 
Simonian school it may be said that it was 
disintegrated, only to be dissolved the better 
through society. Fourierism, on the other 
hand, more precise in its scheme, and de- 
manding in its disciples a more narrow con- 
formation of mind, has maintained its nomi- 
nal existence and organization. With M. 
Consid6rant as its head, it now commands 
the services of a number of inferior exposi- 
tors who acknowledge themselves to be Pha- 
langsterians ; it also possesses various peri- 
odical organs of greater or less note. Mean- 
while its doctrines thus diffused, and min- 

gling with those which were more purely 
Saint-Simonian, have descended into all 
classes of society, have seized all descrip- 
tions of minds, and have been varied, modi- 
fied, and expanded into all conceivable 
forms, from the most rank and thorough- 
going Communism, to the mildest advocacy 
of the extension of the co-operative princi- 
ple. 
Upon a whole, the result of tile labours 
of Saint-Simon and Fourier may be summed 
up in this, that their systems deposited in the 
mind of the French nation two great ideas, 
which were not there beforethe first, tha! 
European society was approaching a crisis 
the peculiarity of which as compared with 
former ones would consist in this, that it 
would be an industrial revolutionin other 
words, a revolution by which not only would 
industrial interests come to predominate in 
politics, but the industrial mind itself would 
be admitted to the mastery in the administra- 
tion ; the second, that the instrument in this 
change, or at least its accompaniment, would 
be an organiz0tion of tile labouring classes 
into compact bodies on the principle of co- 
operation and common responsibility. The 
first of these ideas is more peculiarly Saint- 
Simonian ; it is the summary expression of 
Saint-Simon's two fundamental principles, 
"L'Amlioration," &e., and "A Chaeun,'" 
&c. The other is more peculiarly Fouri- 
erist, involving as it does all that is general, 
and possibly all that is valuable, in Fourier's 
bewildering system of Phalanxes. In nei- 
ther idea, simply expressed and divested of 
the rubbish attached to it, is there anything 
absolutely repugnant to good sense, or irre- 
concilable with Christian belief. Indeed, by 
some influential men in our own country 
both ideas have already been acceptedso 
far, at least, as to form subjects of incessant 
meditation. In Mr. Cobden, for instance, 
we see the first idea, or at least a fi'action 
of it, developed almost to the pitch of bigo- 
try ; hence his laughter at the Duke's letter, 
and his denunciations of the ships in the 
Tagus. 
Both ideas, however, must rest for cre- 
dence upon their own proofs and merits. 
Whether it be true that society is approach- 
ing a crisis in which the industrial classes 
shall assume a higher position than they have 
yet held, and if so, by what means the tran- 
sition is to be most easily and peacefully 
effectedare questions, o answer which one 
must diligently observe the current of the 
times. Whether, again, the co-operative 
principle be safe, practicable, or advanta- 
geous in the management of business ; and 
if so, what form or modification of it is the 
bestare questions to yield an answer to 
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zling; but I had no other feeling whilst there 
than that of wishing it over. I saw Banister, 
lIrs. Jordan, and Miss Dechamp. I was not at 
all interested with the play ; the music I did not 
much like ; and the truth is, my imagination was 
so raised that it must have fallen had the play 
been perfect. 
" "l'uesday.--I went to the play at Covent 
Garden ; I still continue not to like plays. 
" Wed,tesday, 28th.--We were out this moru- 
ing; [ felt proud, vain, and silly. In the eve- 
ning we had a dance. 
" Thursday, ,'l[arch lst.--I own I enter into 
the gay world reluctantly. I do not like plays. 
I think them so artifici.d that they are to ne not 
interesting; and all seems so, so very far frotn 
pure virtue and nature. To-night I saw IIatnlet 
and Blucbcard; I suppose that nothing on the 
stage can exceed it. There is acting, music, 
scenery, to perft.ction; but I xvas glad when it 
was over; my hair was dressed, and I felt like a 
monkey. London is not the place for heartfelt 
pleasure, so I must not expect to find it. 
"4lh.--I feel uncharitably towards--; I 
said uncharitable things of them, and gave way 
to inclimttion, for I own I love scandal, though I 
highly disapprove of it ; therefore it is the more 
commend_tblc if I overcomc it. 
"5th.--I took a lesson in dancing, and spent 
the day quietly. 
"'lth.--I went to Meeting in the evening. I 
have not enough eloquence to describe it. Vil- 
liam Savery's sermon was in the first part very 
afflicting; it was frown the Revelations. IIc ex- 
plained his text bcautithlly and awfully--most 
awfully--I felt it. lie next described the sweets 
of religion and the spirit of prayer. IIow he 
did de.cribe it ! IIc said the deist, and those who 
did not feel devotion, looked at nature admired 
the thunder, the lightning, and earthquakes, as 
curiosities; but thoy looked not up through 
them to Nature's God. Itow well he hit the 
state I have been iu; I trust I may not remain 
in it. Ilis prayer was beautiful; I think I felt 
to pray with him. 
" 17/h.--M:ty I never forget the impression 
Villiam Savory has m.tdc upou my mind, as 
much as I c:m say is, I thank God for h:tviqff 
sent at least a glimnering of light through him 
into ny heart, which I hope with cam, and keep- 
ing it frown the many droughts and winds of 
this life, may not be "blown out, but become a 
large brilliant flame, that will direct me to that 
haven where will be joy without a sorrow, and 
all will be comfort. I have faith, how much, to 
gain, not all the treasures of this world can 
equal this heavenly treasure. That I may grow 
morn and more virtuous, fol',ow the path I 
should go in, and not fear to acknowledge the 
God whom I worship; I will try, and I do hope 
to do what is right. Inowlong to be in the 
quiet of Earlham ; for them I may see how good 
I can be; and so I may here, for the greater 
cross, the greater crown ; but I there can reflect 
quietly and soberly on what has passed, there I 
hope to regulate "my mind, which I knoxv sadly 
wants it. 3lay I never lose the little religion I 
now have ; but it" I cannot feel religion and de- 
votion, I must not despair; for if I am truly 
warm and earnest in the cause, it will eonm one 

d:ty. My idea is, that true humility and low- 
liness of heart is the first grand step towards true 
religion. I fear and tremble for myself, but I 
most humbly look to the Author of all that is 
good and great, and I may say humbly pray that 
tie will take me as a sheep strayed from His 
flock, and once more let me enter the fold of 
Ills glory. I fed there is a Godand immortality; 
happy, happy thought. May it never leave me, 
and if it do may I remember I have felt there 
is a God and immortality." 
The truthfulness of this self-portraiture 
is exquisite. Of the influences contending 
for the mastery in her character, Religion 
gained the victory. The self-willed, sensi- 
tive, and affectionate girl, who would sing 
duets with her sister Rachel delightfully 
though untaught, and form her brothers and 
sisters into merry dancing parties who had 
never had a teacher--the young lady of the 
scarlet riding-habit and the excessively 
smart boots, had been blessed with a pious 
mother, whose lessons had been made so- 
lemu to bet heart by the grave ; and Provi- 
dence had better things in store for her than 
a life of pleasure or of worldliness. It was 
the will of God to counteract the basilisk 
fascinations of the world by the surpassing 
attractions of Divine love in the Cross of 
Christ. 
At twenty, Elizabeth Gurney married Mr. 
Fry, and at thirty, she was the mother of 
six children, and a preacher among the Qua- 
kers. The benevolcut spirit of the circles 
in which she lived, of course, affected her. 
Romilly had been assailing the ferocities of 
the criminal code. Her Quaker creed taught 
her to desire infinitely more the penitence 
than the punishment of criminals ; and a 
belief in the immortality of the soul inspired 
her with a solemn dread of the laws which 
shorten the period of probation of sinful souls, 
just because they are pre-eminently impeni- 
tent and criminal. Societies had been form- 
ed for the reformation of young criminals, 
and for the diminution of capital punishment. 
lIer brothers-in-law, Samuel IIoare and Fow- 
ell Buxton, saw the necessity for the labours 
of a lady, in ameliorating the condition of 
female prisoners, and they had seen, doubt- 
less, in their sister-in-lav the qualities need- 
ful for the task. To a lady who had been 
brought up anaidst all the elegances of life, 
and all the sweets of the fanfily affections, 
the scenes of prison-life thirty years ago, 
must have appeared insufferable, and her 
Christianity inspired her with motives not 
merely for making these scenes decorous 
but to seek 

"Her way through all thing vile and base, 
And make a prison a religious place." 
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On her first visit to Newgate, Mrs. Fry 
found about three hundred women and chil- 
dren crowded together in a narrow yard and 
four rooms. They were overlooked by 
military sentinels on the leads of the prisons, 
and by the prisoners in tile state prisons. 
They were in dirt and rags, and their na- 
kedaess revolted decency. They slept on 
the floor with some raised boards for a pil- 
low, aud without bedding. In these four 
rooms they lived, slept, washed, and cooked. 
The prison tap supplied them with ales and 
spirits. The yard was a Babel of blasphe- 
mies, curses, and obscenities, varied by de- 
lirious laughter, and fierce fights. Mrs. 
Fry and her companion, Miss Buxton, were 
requested to leave their watches prior to en- 
tering the yard, for fear they should be sto- 
len, which they declined to do, because 
they would not show distrust. 
Irs. Fry suffered much pain fi'om her 
earliest prison visits. IIer interviews with 
women under sentence of death, afflicted 
her with distressing nervous sensations du- 
ring .he night. Sleh were her impressions, 
that to relieve the pain of them she was 
compelled to adopt plans for the alleviation 
of the condition of the women. Without 
this reli(-f, her painful emotious would have 
affected her health. In doing good more 
good is always discovered requiring to be 
done, and this is the reward of doing it. 
"Alps upon Alps arise ;" and a life thus 
devoted becomes sublime, as it approaches 
His who " went about doing good." What 
the expression," God said, let there be light, 
and there was light," is in reference to the 
sublime of creation, tile phrase, " [-Ie went 
about doing good," is in regard to the moral 
regeneration of mankind. 
Civilization consists in the inworking of 
the best ideas of the best minds, into the 
business and bosoms of mankind. The 
duty assigned to M(s. Fry consisted in bring- 
ing Christianity into female wards and con- 
vict-ships. The religion of Jesus, so loud 
in our pulpits, must regulate the hammers 
of the work-shop, and dictate the mode of 
exchanging products in the markets of the 
worh], before its holy and lofty mission is 
done. Mrs. Fry represented Christianity 
in Newate, aud in her person, the religion 
of the Cross taught order, industry, sobriety, 
and repentance in condemned cells, in fe- 
male prisons, and in convict-ships. 
To make Newgate decorous if not Chris- 
tian, became the chief object of the thoughts 
and purposes of Mrs. Fry. This was her 
share in the division of the noble labours by 
which civilization is advanced, and the 
speciality of her department was the treat- 
ment of female prisoners. Prisons, still no- 
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toriously schools of crime at the present, 
thirty years ago xvere pest-houses ill regard 
to filth aud disease, mad-houses ill regard 
to the fierce altereaticns and wild merriment 
which prevailed, bagnios sometimes, owing 
to the imperfect separation of the sexs, and 
pandemouiums in short, resounding with 
the noises of idleness, gambling, drinkiug, 
swearing, aud rioting. Exceptional attempts 
had been made, indeed, especially at C, lou- 
eester, to improve prisous by classification, 
enployment, and instruction. 
Mrs. Fry's first reformatory institution 
was the establishment of a school. Left 
alone xith tile women for some hours, she 
told them Christ had come into the worh] to 
save sinners, and she warned them of the 
perds of the eleventh hour. Some of tile 
poor creatures asked her who Christ was, 
and others said their day of salvation was 
past. She appealed to the affections of the 
nothcrs. What was likely to be the fate 
of their ragged and naked children, without 
food, without air, without exercise, and 
ktowing nothiug but depravity ? When she 
proposed the establishment of a school, some 
of the mothers wept with joy. The native 
sagacity of Mrs. Fry now came into action. 
She renounced tile patronage of the nomina- 
tion of the schoolmistress, and cnfi'anchised 
these criminal women, making them the 
electors of the schoolmistress, and the legis- 
lators of the plan of operations. She thus 
secured their cordial co-operation. The or- 
der and discipline established in this way is- 
sued out of the reason and moral sense of the 
women themselves, and thus might be safe- 
ly intrusted fbr maintenance and enforcement, 
to tile ideas and sympathies of which it was 
an offspring, and an embodiment. Judged 
by her antecedents, Mary Conner, who had 
stolen a watch, was little fitted for the duties 
of a governess. ]Jut the women had a 
deeper discernment, and thcir choice was 
eminently fitted for her duties, assiduous in 
the discharge of them, and never known to 
infringe one of the rules. Mary Conner 
received, as the choice of the women, sym- 
pathy aud co-operation, which would not 
have bccn given to any nominee. This 
wisdom at the outset, was the source of the 
success of Mrs. Fry. The governor, the 
ordinary, and the sl'leriffs, thought the ex- 
periment worth trying, though hopeless, and 
appropriated a cell for a school-room. Mrs. 
Fry and her fi'iend, Mary Saunderson, at- 
tended the opening of tile chool, for all un- 
der twenty-five years of age. Their " first 
foot" on enteriug the yard, xvas a woman 
who was running round the yard yelling, 
and tearing off the caps of all the women. 
By and bye, this very woman became a 
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care of woman. She suggests the restric- 
tion of their intercourse with their friends. 
The authorities, she insists, ought to feed 
and clothe them. Employment, she says, 
ought to be a part of their punishment, and 
they ought to share the results of their la- 
bours. Mrs. Fry recommends their having 
their meals together and sleeping separate, 
and is strong in favour of religious instruc- 
tion ; but tile key to her successful mode of 
Operation she never mentious, so true is it 
that in reference to what is best in us we are 
often unconscious. 
Lionism is one of the debasements of this 
age. Mrs. Fry no sooner succeeded in 
producing external reformations on the cha- 
racter of the women in Newgate than her 
conduct attracted the attention of all the 
newspapers, aud she became a lion, and her 
prisou-school a show-place. Mr. Robert 
Owcn published an account of her labours 
in the newspapers, in the summer of 1817. 
Henceforth she was compelled to be a show- 
woman to most distinguished and influential 
people. Letters begging instruction on pri- 
son discipline, and letters beggiug money 
and employment, showered in upon her. 
She had, indeed, wrought wonders: New- 
gate had become as a well-regulated house. 
In teu months the women made 20,000 arti- 
cles of wearing apparel, and took none of 
them, while the ladies never lost a single 
article. The women received the earnings 
of their labour, and the well-behaved had 
marks of good conduct, and those remaining 
in Euglaud even enjoyed tile pleasures of 
generosity by giving their over-share of a 
comtnon fund to those of their number who 
were going to Botany Bay. 
About the year 1818, Mrs. Fry conceived 
the idea of a prison exclusively for women, 
aud began to send it forth for circulation 
and discussion. Before a Committee of the 
House of Commons she declared that such 
a prison might work wonders. The most 
profligate and the worst might be made valu- 
able members of society. She had not the 
least doubt, if she had her way, but she 
could bring a thousand women iuto excel- 
lent order in one week. The Committee 
reported that she had wrought a most grati- 
fying change. 
To work Christianity into our prisons and 
into the hearts of our criminals was the bu- 
siness of her life, under the influence of the 
conviction that until this was done her coun- 
try had not fulfilled the command--" As I 
have loved you, that ye also love one ano- 
ther." One day she remarked to her friend 
Miss Neave--" Often ]mve I known the ca- 
reer of a promising young woman, charged 
with a first offence, to end in a condemned 
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cell ! were there but a refuge for the young 
offender, my work would be less painlhl." 
Miss Neave, prompted by this remark, ex- 
erted herself, and in 1822 a small house 
was opened tbr sheltering discharged prison- 
ers, under the name of the Tothill Fields 
Asylum. In conversatiou with her fl'iend 
Mrs. Benjamin Shaw, she thought she ought 
to do something for the outcast and criminal 
little girls of London. IIer friend seized 
the idea, and embodied it in the Chelsea 
School of Discipline. The spectacle of the 
coast-guardsman at Brighton, suggested to 
her the establishment of coast-guard libra- 
ries, and she laboured on the public and the 
Government for years, until she effected her 
benevolent object. She did good as she had 
opportunity. 
Mrs. Fry spent her life in doing in all 
parts of the three kingdoms, and on the con- 
tinent, what she had doue in Newgate and 
iu London. She was generally accom- 
panied by her brother in her labours and her 
travels. Never were labours more neces- 
sary. From the prisons her attention was 
turned to the convict-ships. The women 
used to take leave of their prison for traus- 
portation with a scrimmage, in which they 
smashed everything they could reach. 
Conveyed to the water-side in open wagons, 
and in chained gangs, crowds were waiting 
to follow them, laughing at the obscenities 
and blasphemies which they shouted. Mrs. 
Fry substituted hackney-coaches for the 
wagonsi and promised the women to see 
them on board herself, if they would engage 
to conduct themselves properly and quietly. 
Her carriage closed the procession of the 
hackney-coaches. There was an end of 
these hideous scenes for ever ; but for twen- 
ty years these women were sent to Botany 
Bay, under the care of none but sailors. 
Mrs. Fry supplied tile women with tracts 
and Bibles, and small quantities of tea, and 
gave them coloured cotton to make patch- 
work during tile voyage. The stern of the 
vessel was set apart for a school. Just prior 
to the sailing of the vessel, Mrs. Fry took a 
solemn farewell of her charge. It was al- 
ways a touching scene. The crews of 
neihbouring vessels, and the sailors of the 
ship, looked on fi'om the rigging, whilst the 
women, ranged on the quarter-deck, were 
addressed by Mrs. Fry on a portion of the 
Scriptures, concluding usually by kneeling 
on the deck beside the cabin-door, and ecru- 
mending them, with earnest prayers, to the 
care and the mercy of God. Her noble 
figure, her powerful voice, her electrical 
earnestness, subdued the spectators into 
tears; and most of the women watched her 
receding boat with eyes blinded with weep- 
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her tace when she spoke. Mrs. Fry spoke 
of the importance of the education of the 
children of the House of Orleans in the real 
Christian thith, on the assumption, doubtless, 
of their wielding the powers of the French 
monarchy ! Mrs. Fry admired in M. Guizot 
a statesman who had opened school-rooms 
in nine thousand villages in France. 
Mrs. Fry died at Ramsgate in 1845. Her 
daughters describe thus her death :-- 

"Throughout the night, though occasionally 
for an instant eonflsed, the mind was there. 
Some passages of Scripture were read to her 
which size appeared to comprehend, and she en- 
tirely responded to any observation made to her. 
This was favourable ; but other symptoms were 
not so; she lay so heavily, and the limbs ap- 
peared so wholly powerless. The morning 
broke at last, but it brought no comfort. About 
six o'clock she said to her maid, 'O, Mary, dear 
Mary, I am very ill !' ' I know it, dearest Ma'am, 
Iknowit.' 'Pray for me: it isastrife; but I 
am safe.' She continued to speak, but indis- 
tinctly, at intervals, and frequently dozed, as 
she had done through the night. About nine 
o'clock, one of her daughters, sitting on the 
bed-side, had open in her hand that passage in 
Isaiah--' I the Lord thy God will hold thy right 
hand, saying unto thee, fear not, thou worm, 
Jacob, and ye men of Israel, I vill help thee, 
saith the Lord, and thy Redeemer the lIoly One 
of Israel.' Just then her mother roused a little, 
and in a slow, distinct voice, uttered these words : 
'Oh, my dear Lord, help and keep thy servant !' 
These were the last words she spake upon 
earth: she never attempted to articulate again. 
A response was made by readiug to her the 
above most applicable passage; one bright 
glance of intelligence passed over her features 
--a look of recognition at the well-knowu 
sound; but it was gone as rapidly, and never 
returned. From this time entire unconscious- 
ness appeared to take possession of her; no 
sound disturbed her; no light affected her ; the 
voice of affection was unheeded; a veil was be- 
tween her and the world about her, to be raised 
no more. 
"As the morning of Sunday advanced, all 
hope became extinguished. A messenger was 
dispatched to summon those of her abseut chil- 
dren who might be able to come to look upon 
her once again in life; whilst they who were 
with her made ready fo-r the conflict, to go down 
with her, as into the valley of the shadow of 
death ; for they whose lot it has been to watch 
the dying bed must be conscious that there is 
generally a given moment of anguish, when the 
tremendous conviction pierces the heart that the 
' inevitable hour' is come. 
"The difficulty of breathing, with convulsive 
spasm, increased; at first occasionally, but after 
midnight it became almost continuous. From 
three o'clock there was no pause, but such abso- 
lute unconsciousness to every impression as 
satisfied those around her that the anguish was 
for them--not for her. Yet, as they marked the 

struggle, the irresistible prayer of their hearts 
became, ' Ilow loug, 0 Lordhow long!' 
"Suddenly, about twenty minutes before four, 
there was a change in the brealhing ; it was but 
a moment. The silver cord was looseda few 
sighs at iutervals, and no sound vas there. Un- 
utterably blessed was the holy ealmthe perfect 
stillness of the chamber of death. he saw the 
'King in his beauty, and the land that is very 
fitr off.' 
"The night had been dark aud lowering, but 
the morn broke gloriously, the sun rose from 
the ocean, commanded by her chamber win- 
dows, and as a globe of living fire-- 

' Flamed in the forehead of the morning sky.' 

"The emblem was too beautiful to be rejected 
--one of the types and shadows furnished by 
the material world, to illustrate and adorn the 
Christian's hope." 

The daughters of Mrs. Fry have done 
their task creditably. They have published 
ample materials tbr estimating the character 
of their mother really and truthfully, and 
they write in the true spirit of their theme. 
Mrs. Fry was a true heroine. Iler ta- 
culties were not of the very highest order, 
either intellectual or imaginative, but they 
were sufficient to enable her to accomplish 
the task she set herself. The sagacity with 
vhich she made the female prisoners co- 
operate with her, almost anaounted to genius. 
She xvas a distinct and powerful influence 
in advancing the civilization of Europe, in 
regard to prison discipline. She is one of 
the noble few, who could not be omitted 
from the survey of the progress of her time, 
without leaving unaccounted for several 
important ameliorations. She introduced 
decorum, employment, and instruction, into 
the yelling pandcmoniunm of the land, and 
the floating hells of the sea ! This Protes- 
tant sister of charity benefited the female 
criminals of all Europe. 

ART. IX.--The Annual Balance-Sheet of the 
United Kingdom, for the year ending 5th 
.April, 1848. 

O all the political subjects which occupy, 
and from time to time engross the public 
mind, two only have a perpetual operation, 
and exercise an always active force---the 
subjects of Religion and Finance: the 
questions which affect our present welfare 
and our future state. Other subjects, like 
summer clouds, may pass in rapid sueces- 



Salaries and Allowances, .... 9.6"2,375 
Diplomatic Salaries, ..... 169,373 
Courts of Justice ....... 1,054,973 
lIiscellaneous Charges, .... 317,227 
The first five heads will be sufficiently un- 
derstood by their title ; with respect to the 
last--viz. Miscellaneous, the Russian and 
Greek Loans consume .t140,400, Green- 
wich Hospital .t20,000, the Shannon Navi- 
gation 17,000, othcr Public Works in Ire- 
land .t235,000, and there is also a varying, 
but large sum paid to the officers and crews 
of [I.M. ships, for the capture of slavers on 
the coast of Africa. 
3. We are almost afraid that we must 
have wearied our readers with these details, 
which we have endeavoured to exhibit as 
briefly, and at tlm same time as intelligibly 
as the nature of the subject will admit. If 
xve have in any degree succeeded in retain- 
ing their attention, xve shall not be less suc- 
cessful when we ask them to accompany us 
into the last head of expenditure--the an- 
nual votes of Parliament. These have 
been as follows, viz.--actual expenditure 
in the year ending 5th April, 148, as ap- 
pears upon the Balance-Sheet :- 
Army .......... .i7,357,688 
Navy, ......... 8,157,286 
Ordnance, ........ ,726,698 
hliscellaneous, ....... 3,614,329 
The Army Estimates (year 14%9) pro- 
vide for a force of 138,769 men of all arms, 
at home and abroad, and for the half-pay 
of a very considerable number of officers, 
whom, upon tile occurrence of emergency, 
the Crown might call out at once into active 
service. The principal items of expendi- 
ture in the army are 
Pay of 113,847 men,the remaining 
number 24.922 being charged for 
the year 188-9 upon the revenue 
of tie East India Company, .E3,836.880 
Staff(exclusive of India), . . . . 168,237 
Departments, i. e. Commander-in- 
Chief, Secretary at War, &c.. . 96,591 
Iilitary Asylum and IIibernian 
School, ......... 19,161 
Volunteer Corps, . ...... 80,309 
Rewards for Military Service, . . 15,507 
Army Pay of General Officers, . . 76,000 
Full Pay of Retired Officers .... 57,000 
tIalf-Pay and Military Allowances, . 406,000 
Foreigu Half-Pay (disbanded Foreign 
Corps) .......... 47,386 
Widows' Pensions, ...... 1 9,531 
Compassionate Allowances .... 98,000 
Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, 26,774 
Out Pensions ......... 1,223,810 
Superannuation Allowances, . . . 37,500 
To these items, provided in the army 
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estimates, must be added in this 
place, as belonging to the same 
general head of expenditure, the 
charges for the militia and for the 
commissariat :--these in round 
numbers amount together to . . 1,000,000 
The Navy Estimates comprise a force of 
9,500 seamen and boys, and 13,500 
marines. They contain also the sums 
-hich are expended upon works at the 
principal naval arsenals, the new steam- 
basins at Portsmouth and Plymouth, and for 
the Post-office packets. A very consider- 
able increase has taken place of late years 
in the expenditure of the navy ; and this is 
to be attributed mainly to the change which 
steam-navigation has worked in the tactics 
of attack and defence. The uneasy rela- 
tions with France, which vere occasioned 
by the Syrian Question in the autumn of 
140, and still more the alarm which was 
taken by Sir R. Peel's Government in 1844, 
upon the occurrence of what is called in 
France, the "affaire Pritchard," i. e. the 
quarrel that happened at Tahiti, induced 
Lord Haddington and his colleagues at the 
Admiralty, to effect a very great increase 
in the force of steamers, and to construct 
very large works of fortification at the dock- 
yards. These works are happily now in a 
great state of forwardness, and tile force of 
steamers at sea is numerous.and effective. 
The principal items of expenditure in the 
Navy are as follows, viz :-- 
1. Wages of Seamen and Marines, .1,393,506 
2. Victuals for ditto, ..... 610,930 
3. Admiralty Office in London,. . 136,303 
4. Register Office for Seamen,. . 9,701 
5. Scientific Branch, ..... 77,261 
6. Establishments at home, . . . 139,350 
7. Establishments abroad, . . . 25,839 
8. Vages to Artificers at home, . 851,346 
9. Wages to Artificers abroad, . . 39,280 
10. Naval Stores, &c., for the Build- 
ing and Repairing of Ships, . 1,434,213 
11. New Vorks, Improvements, and 
Repairs in the Dock Yards, . . 688,601 
12. Medicines and Medical Stores, . 25,075 
13. Miscellaneous, ...... 76,573 
14. Half-Pay, ........ 729,740 
15. Military Pensions and Allow- 
ances ......... 500,288 
16. Civil Pensions and Allowances, 152,018 
17. Conveyance of Troops, . . . 181,322 
18. Convict Service, . .... 43,602 
19. Post-Office Contract Packets, 611,662 
To the Ordnance Department are in- 
trusted the construction and repair of all the 
military defences and fortifications, at home 
and in the Colonies. By this branch of the 
service also are provided those most useful 
and important bodies of men, the engineers, 
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actly as the growing weight of books over- 
lays and stifles the power of comparison, 
paripassu is the call for comparison the 
more clamorous; and thus arises a duty, 
correspondingly more urgent, of searching 
and revising until everything spurious has 
been weeded out from amongst the Flora of 
our highest literature ; and until the waste 
of time for those who have so little at their 
command, is reduced to a mhffmum. For, 
where the good cannot be read in its twen- 
titth part, tl:e more requisite it is that no part 
of the bad should steal an hour of the avail- 
able time ; and it is not to be endured that 
people without a minute to spare, should be 
obliged first of all to read a book before they 
can ascertain whether it was at all v:ortl 
reading. The public cannot read by proxy 
as regards the good which it is to appropriate, 
but it can as regards the poison which it is 
to escape. And thus, as literature expands, 
becoming continually more of a household 
necessity, the duty resting upon critics (who 
are the vicarious readers for the public) be- 
comes continually more urgent--of review- 
ing all works that may be supposed to have 
benefited too much or too indiscriminately 
by the superstition of a name. The prrgus- 
lalores should have tasted of every cup, and 
reported its quality, before the public call 
for it ; and, above all, they should have done 
this in all cases of the higher literature 
that is, of literature properly so called. 
What is it that we mean by literalure? 
Popularly, and anaongst the thoughtless, it 
is held to include everything that is printed 
in a book. Little logic is required to dis- 
turb that definition ; the most thoughtless 
person is easily made aware that in the idea 
of literature one essenlial element is--some 
relation to a general and common interest of 
man, so that what applies only to a local 
or professional---or merely personal inte- 
rest, even though presenting itself in the 
shape of a book, will not belong to litera- 
ture. So far the definition is easily narrow- 
ed ; and it is aseasilyexpanded. For not only 
is much that takes a slation in books not lite- 
rature ; but inversely, much that really is 
literature never reaches a station in books. 
The weekly sermons of Christendom, that 
vast pulpit literature which acts so exten- 
sively upon the popular mind---to warn, to 
uphold, to renew, to comfort, to alarm, does 
not attain the sanctuary of libraries in the 
ten thousandth part of its extent. The 
drama again, as, for instance, the finest of 
Shakspeare's plays in England, and all 
leading Athenian plays in the noontide of 
the Attic stage, operated as a literature on 
the public mind, and were (according to the 
strictest letter of that term)published through 
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the audiences that witnessed* their repre- 
sentation sone time before they were pub- 
lished as things to be read ; and they were 
published in this scenical mode of publica- 
tion with much more effect than they could 
have had as books, during ages of costly 
copying or of costly printing. 
Books, lherefore, do not suggest an idea 
co-extensive and interchangeable with the 
idea of literature ; since much literature, 
scenic, forensic, or didactic (as from lec- 
turers and public orators), may never come 
into books ; and much that docs come into 
books; may connect itself with no literary 
interest. But a far more important correc- 
tion, applicable to the common vague idea 
of literature, is to be sought--not so much 
in a better definition of literature, as in a 
sharper distinction of the two functions 
which it fulfils. In that great social organ, 
which collectively we call literature, there 
may be distinguished two separate offices 
tlmt may blend and often do so, but capable 
severally of a severe insulation, and natur- 
ally fitted for reciprocal repulsion. There 
is first the literature of knowledge, and se- 
condly, the literature of power. The func- 
tion of the first is--to teacl ; the function 
of the second is--to move: the first is a 
rudder, the second an oar or a sail. The 
first speaks to the nere discursive under- 
standing ; the second speaks ultimately it 
may happen to the higher understand- 
ing or reason, but always througl affec- 
tions of pleasure and sympathy. Remote- 
ly, it may travel towards an object seated in 
what Lord Bacon calls dry light ; but proxi- 
mately it does and must operate, else it 
ceases to be a literature of po'er, on and 
through that humid light which clothes itself 
in the mists and glittering iris of human 
passions, desires, and genial emotions. Men 
have so little reflected on the higher functions 
of literature,as to find it a paradox if one should 
describe it as a mean or subordinate purpose 
of books to give information. But this is a 
paradox only in the sense which makes it 
honourable to be paradoxical. Whenever 
we talk in ordinary language of seeking in. 
formation or gaining knowledge, we under- 
stand the words as connected with some- 
thing of absolute novelty. But it is the 
grandeur of all truth which can occupy a 
very high place in human interests, that it 
is never absolutely novel to the meanest of 

* Charles I., for example, vhen Prince of Wale.% 
and many others in his lather's court, gained their 
kaown familiarity with Shakspearenot through 
the original quartos, so slenderly diffused, nor 
through the first folio of 163, but throuzh the 
court representatioas of his chief dramas at White- 
hall. 
I 
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" No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless 
face ; 
One would not sure be frightful when one's 
dead : 
And, Betty, give this cheek a little red." 

Well, what's the matter now? What's 
amiss with Narcissa, that a satirist must be 
callcd iu to hold an inquest upon her corpse, 
and take Betty's evidence against her mis- 
tress? Upon hearing any such question, 
Pope would have started up in the charactcr 
(very unusual with him) of religious censor, 
and demanded whether one approved of a 
woman's fixing her last dying thought upon 
the attractions of a person so soon to dwell 
with darkness and worms? Was that right 
--to provide for coquetting in her coffin ? 
Why no, not strictly right, its impropriety 
cannot be denied ; but what strikes one 
even more is--the suspicion that it may be 
a lie. Be this as it may, there are two in- 
surmountable objections to the case of Nar- 
cissa, even supposing it not fictitious--viz. 
first, that so far as it offends at all, it offends 
the religious sense, and not any sense of 
which satirc takes charge; secondly, that 
without reference to the special functions of 
satire, any form of poetry whatever, or any 
mode of moral censure, concerns itself not 
at all with anomalies. If the anecdote of 
Narcissa were other than a fiction, then it 
was a case too peculiar and idiosyncratic to 
furnish a poetic illustration; neither moral 
philosophy nor poetry condescends to the 
monstrous or the abnormal ; both one and 
the other deal with the catholic and the 
representative. 
There is another _Narcissa amongst 
Pope's tulip-beds of ladies, who is even 
more open to criticism--because offering not 
so much an anomaly in one single trait of 
her character as an utter anarchy in all. 
Flavia and Philomed again present the 
same multitude of fcatures with the same 
absence of all central principle for locking 
them into unity. They must have been 
distracting to thernselves ; and they are dis- 
tracting to us a century later. Philomedd, 
by the way, stands for the second Duchess 
of Marlborough,* daughter of the great 
Duke. And these names lead us naturally 
to Sarah, the original, and (one may call 

* The sons of the Duke having died, the title 
and estates were so settled zs to descend through 
this daughter, who married the Earl of Sunder- 
land. In consequence of this arrangement, Spen- 
cer (until lately) displaced the great name of 
Churchill ; and the Earl became that second Duke 
of Marlborough, about whom Smollett tells in his 
Historv of England (Reign of George II.) so re- 
marka)le and to this hour so mysterious a story. 

her) the ldstorical Duchess, who is libelled 
under the name of Atossa. This character 
amongst all Pope's satiric sketches has been 
celebrated the most, with the single excep- 
tion of his Atticus. But the Atticus rested 
upon a diflbrent basis--it was true ; nn(l it 
was noble. Addison really had the infirmi- 
ties of envious jealousy, of simulatcd fi'iend- 
ship, and of treacherous collusion with his 
fi-iend's enemies--which Pope imputed to 
him under the happy parisyllabic name of 
Atticus ; and the mode of imputation, the 
tone of expostulation--indignant as regnrded 
Pope's own injuries, but yet full of respect 
for Addison, and even of sorrowful tender. 
hess--all this in combination wih the inte- 
rest attaching to a feud between two men so 
eminent, has sustained the Atlicns as a clas- 
sic remembrance in satiric literature. But 
the Atossa is a mere chaos of incompatibili- 
ties, thrown together as into some witch's 
cauldron. The witch, however, had some- 
times an unaff,cted malignity, a sincerity of 
venom in her wrath, which acted chemically 
as a solvent for combining the heterogene- 
ous ingredients in her kettle; whereas the 
want of truth and earnestness in Pope leave 
the incongruities in his kettle of description 
to their natural incoherent operation on the 
reader. We have a great love for the great 
Duchess of Marlborough, though too young 
by a hundred years* or so to have been that 
true and faithfill friend which, as contempo- 
raries, we might have been. 
What we love Sarah for, is partly that 
she has been ill-used by all subsequent 
authors, one copying from another a fury 
against her which even in the first of these 
authors was not real. And a second thing 
which we love is her very violence, quali- 
fied as it was. Sulphureous vapours of 
wrath rose up in columns from the crater of 
her tempestuous nature against him that 
deeply offended her, but she neglected petty 
wrongs. Wait, however--let the volcanic 
lava have time to cool, and all returned to 
absolute repose. It has been said that she 
did not write her own book. We are of a 
different opinion. The mutilations of the 
book were from other and inferior hands: 
but tim main texture of the narrative 
and of the comments were, and must have 
been, from herself, since there could have 
been no adequate motive for altering them, 
and nobody else could have had the same 
motive for uttering them. It is singular 
that, in thc case of the Duchess, as well as 

* The Duchess died in the same year as Pope, 
viz. just in time by a few months to miss the Re- 
bellion of 1745, and the second Pretender ; spec- 
tacles which for little reasons (vindictive or other- 
wise) both of them would have enjoyed until the 
spring of 1746. 
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patible fruits of two opposite courses of 
training. We cannol have the products of 
bold and independent inquiry, unless the 
field has been swept clear by something like 
a revolution. We cannot have the virgin 
soil without the previous disintegration of 
the rock. We cannot have the fi'esh shoots, 
unless the tree, "durus ut ilcx tonsa bipenni- 
bus," has first been lopped or cut over. It 
is thus we account for the paucity and too. 
notony of our commentaries in comparison 
of those of the evangelical school of Ger- 
many. Ours has been in many respects a 
happierlot ; unspeakably happier. Instead 
of defending the Canon, and extricating 
from the grasp of the spoiler the essence of 
Scriptural Christianity, we have carried 
abroad an unchallenged Bible, and sounded 
in the ears of a nation an equally unchal- 
lenged interpretation. But it is plain that 
our circumstances have been the less favour- 
able of the two for the deep and many-sided 
study of the word we preached ; that we 
have been in danger of believing our mes- 
sage just because there was none to contro- 
vert it ; and that we have too much laid up 
the Bible in an unapproached ark, as having 
spoken its last word to us, rather than car- 
ried it about as the Urim and Thummim, 
which had still fresh oracles to utter in an- 
swer to every friendly prayer, and in defi- 
ance of every blasphemy of the enemy! 
Our religion has not been centripetal, but 
centrifugal. We have rushed out to the 
circumference of Christianity, exploring the 
outlying regions of church polity and or- 
ganization ; and have spent all our strength 
in seeking to realize the external ideal of a 
Church as it ought to be, while the interior 
mysteries of the Gospel have been too much 
neglected ; allowed to lie safe in their hid- 
den shrine, or if contemplated with earnest 
gaze, seen not so much in the light of their 
own holy place, as from the outer court of 
ecclesiastical tradition. But surely we have 
carried this deference" to the authority of 
our fathers in interpretation too far. Surely 
there is room for a vigorous bound in an on- 
ward direction, which shall leave us still in 
the narrow way of orthodoxy. There is a 
fulness in Scripture which no Church, how- 
ever great its achievements in exposition, 
has yet exhausted. A firm belief in this, 
and a humble yet steadfast resolution to do 
justice to the immensity of the word of 
God, is the first condition of progress. Let 
us want this, and no amount of learning, no 
application on the part of our ministry to 
those researches, can carry us beyond the 
magic circle of the past. Let us receive 
this as a gift from on high, worthy of Him 
who has taught us to call no man master on 

earth ; and our country will again take its 
place in the development of Protestantism, 
i and hasten forward the advent of the Church 
'of the Future, when a Bible understood and 
believed shall be all in all. 
In the volumes before us, which are 
chiefly occupied with Expository Discourses 
on the First Epistle of Peter, we have the 
first important accession which has been 
made for many years to the stock of com- 
mentary, in the strict and proper sense. 
We hail it as a production independent and 
autochthonal--" a fruit-tree yielding fruit 
after its kind, whose seed is in itself." It is 
neither Scottish nor German, but sprung 
from the high and rare union of the best 
qualities of both schools in a single mind. 
It has the Scottish clearness, precisiou, or- 
thodoxy, practicality ; the German learning, 
minuteness of investigation, and disregard 
of tradition ; and for certain qualities--too 
rare in both--resolute adherence to the very 
truth of the passage--(indagatio non divi. 
natio)--unforcad development of the con- 
nexion-and basing of edification on the 
right meaning of Scripture, we have not 
met with anything in either country which 
surpasses it. The peculiar nature of the 
author's plan required high qualifications to 
render it even moderately successful. His 
aim was not to furnish a body of edifying 
discussions and reflections, built on selected 
words and doctrines of Peter, in which de- 
partment the immortal work of Leighton 
was sufficient ; nor to present a dry and 
scholastic explication of the sense, in the 
manner of Steiger ; but to lay the founda- 
tion in the one style, and to build the super- 
structure upon it in the other ; to bring out 
lhe sense, the whole sense, and nothing but 
the sense, in the manner of a scientific com- 
mentary, and then to clothe and vivify this 
for popular impression and edification. But 
this was not all. The epistle was not only 
to be thus expounded with the rigour of the 
one method, and lhe richness of the other ; 
Dr. Brown increased his difficulty by re- 
solving to have it broken up into its internal 
divisions, organically separate ; so that how- 
ever long or short any of its paragraphs, if 
the ubject were one, it must be comprised 
in a single discourse. There were thus to 
be combined" the unity of sermon-writing 
with the unfettered textuality of lecturing ; 
and this in addition to the ditliculty of har- 
monizing in the lecture the scientific element 
and the popular. We give, then, an exact 
idea of the peculiarities of this Commentary, 
when we say that it contemplates four ob- 
jects: 1. The fixing of the landmarks of 
each separate subject in the epistle ; .2. The 
further subdivision of this subieet in sucha 
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which shall be pleasing and profitahle to all 
classes ; and thus the Divine word, in its 
prolonged and dispersed echoes, shall be 
equally the power of God to the Jew and to 
the Greek, to the wise and to the unwise. 
We do not sympathize in the gloomy 
forebodings of some worthy theologians re- 
specting an importation and wide diffusion in 
this country of German heresy. We have 
had already sufficient iutroduetion of it to 
abate the thscinalion of novelty ; and our 
British Christianity is still unpetrified by 
the Gorgon head, dreadful though it be. 
We have faith under God in two things 
our veneration for the Bible, and that expe- 
rimental sense of the divinity of the Gospel 
system, which is the result of out" living 
piety. It is by the latter of these influences 
chiefly that Germany has begun to recover 
from the wounds of philosophy and vulgar 
rationalism,--a reaction commenced but not 
completed by Schleiermacher; and now 
a returning veneration for Scripture is 
trust perfecting the cure. Out" country is 
unspeakably better provided with both of 
these safeguards; and hence , with far less 
than the learning and intellectual panoply 
of Germany, we may expect to stand in the 
evil day. It is of immense importance, 
however, that our veneration for Scripture 
should be enlightened, and that our impres- 
sion of the self evidencing power of Christi- 
anity should be quickened by just exhibi- 
tions of its pristine loveliness, strength, and 
grandeur. It is the rare merit of such 
works as those of Dr. Brown to accomplish 
these ends, and thus to strengthen the foun- 
dations of our national orthodoxy. That 
theology alone is safe which is based on the 
Bible ; that Church alone is putting herself 
in a posture of defenee against heresy, 
which rcturns to the Bible determined to 
stand or thll beneath its shadow. In hoc 
signo vhwes. If a struggle with philosophi- 
cal infidelity awaits us, our dogmatic sys- 
tems, even those which, like tile Calvinism 
of Scotland, rank among the most just and 
philosophical, will avail us little ; and the 
combat must be fought as it has been on the 
Continent on the field of tile Gospels and 
the Epistles. May we hope that the distin- 
guished author of these volumes, though he 
speaks with affecting tone of the close of 
his labours, and as one already J 
?, will not permit himself to claim a dis- 
charge fi'om the office of girding up the 
loins of the Church for this contest, but will 
help us to prepare for it by a series of 
similar commentaries, which shall equally 
prove the Gospel its own witness. If not 
required for warfare, they may serve as 
well for peace. The defences of the Church 
voL. IX. 14 

in a revolutionary age become again, like 
the barricades of a great-metropolis, the 
materials and ornaments of its daily life ; 
and never so easily as after the conflict 
which Truth has waged with Scripture-arms 
in her own defence, does the sword become 
a ploughshare and the spear a pruning-hook, 
when men learn war no more. 

ART. IlI.The Phtlsical Atlas--a Series of 
'ffaps and _Notes, illustrating the Geogra- 
phical Distribution of .Natural Phenomena. 
By ALEXANVER Kmra JOrINSTON, F.R.G. 
S., F.G.S., Geographer at Edinburgh in 
ordinary to Her Majesty ; Honorary Mem- 
ber of t'he Geographical Society, Berlin ; 
F.G.S., Paris; Editor of the National 
Atlas, &c. ; based on the Physikalischer 
Atlas of Professor II. Berghaus, with the 
co-operation, in their several departments, 
of Sir David Brewster, K.H., &e., Pro- 
fessor J. D. Forbes, Edward Forbes, and 
J. P. Niehol, Dr. Ami Bou6, G. R.. Wa- 
terhouse, Esq., J. Scott Russell, Esq., and 
Dr. Gustav Kombst. Edinburgh, 1848. 
THE construction of an Atlas exhibiting to 
the eye in a series of maps the geographical 
distribution of the principal phenomena of 
Physical Geography, was first suggested by 
the illustrious Baron Alexander yon Hum- 
boldt, whose profound and varied researches 
have contributed, more than those of any 
other individual, to the advancement of this 
interesting department of knowledge. Avail- 
ing himself of this happy suggestion, Pro- 
fessor Berghaus of Potsdam undertook, in 
1S27, the construction of a Physical Atlas, 
and, with the advice and assistance of Baron 
Hmnboldt, he produced a work of very great 
merit, which had an extensive circulation 
wherever the German language was known. 
In Great Britain, whose ships of war and ot 
commerce navigated every sea, and were 
exposed to all the hazards )f wind and tide, 
and to all the convulsions of the elements, a 
work of this kind was pre-eminently wanted, 
and Mr. A. K. Johnston, Geographer to the 
Queen in Edinburgh, undertook to supply 
the defect. His first idea was to republish 
the Atlas of Berghaus in an English dress ; 
and in order to ascertain how far such a 
work would receive encouragement from the 
public, he inserted, at the end of his Na- 
TIONAL ATLAS, four of Berghaus's maps, 
namely, a map of the isothermal lines of 
Humboldt,--a man showin,, the distribution 
of the currents of ai,-,--a ma howing the dis- 
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ther," he says, "was a woman of a very 
vigorous mind, and possessing many of the 
generous virtues in a very high degree. She 
was large-minded about everything--disin- 
terested almost to an excess, careless of diffi- 
culty, labour, danger, or expense, in the pro- 
secution of any great object. With these 
nobler qualities were united some of the im- 
perfections which belong to that species of 
ardent and resolute character." 
She belonged to the Society of Friends ; 
but her husband being a member of the 
Church of England, the children were all 
baptized in infancy, nor did she strive to 
alienate them from that communion. "She 
was more anxious to give them a deep re- 
gard for the Holy Scriptures, and a lofty 
moral standard, than to quicken their zeal 
about the distinctive differences of religious 
)pinion." XVhile maintaining an absolute 
authority over her children, she was not al- 
ways threatening to enforce it. There was 
in her system of education little indulgence, 
but much liberty. She early left them to 
their own judgment, and encouraged them 
to form the invaluable habit of self-govern- 
ment, so necessary to strength of character, 
and so rarely acquired if neglected in youth. 
Her eldest son was allowed to assume al- 
most the position of a master in the house. 
One who knew him well when a boy said of 
himu"He never was a child; lie was a 
man when in petticoats." 
No doubt this precocious manhood was 
calculated to inspire wilfulness ; and he de- 
scribed himself in more than one of his pa- 
pers as having been in his boyhood "of a 
daring, violent, domineering temper." But 
this did not trouble his strong-minded mo- 
ther :--" Never mind," she would say, "he 
is self-willed now, you will see it turn out 
well in the end." 
Long afterwards, when actively employed 
in London, her son wrote to her :--" I con- 
stantly feel, especially in action and exer- 
tion for others, the effects of principles early 
implanted by you in my mind." She treated 
him as an equal, and led him to form and 
express his opinions without reserve, tIence 
his habitual decision, and his custom of 
thinking and acting for himself.Those pa- 
rents who dictate to their children in ever), 
trifle, and allow them to have no mind or 
will of their own, are little aware that they 
are thus destroying the foundation of stabi- 
lity of character and success in life. 
Mr. Buxton acknowledged himself much 
indebted to a man in humble life, Abraham 
Plaiston,.the gamekeeper. He was entirely 
illiterate, but his memory was well stored 
with various rustic knowledge. He had 
much natural good sense, an inexhaustible 

flow of mother-wit, integrity and courage of 
the first order, and a strong love of truth. 
"IIe always," says Mr. Buxton, "held up the 
highest standard of integrity, and filled our youth- 
ful minds with sentiments as pure as could be 
found in the writings of Seneca or Cicero. Such 
was my first instructor, and, I may add, my best; 
for I think I have profited more by the recollec- 
tion of his remarks and admonitions than by tim 
more learned and elaborate discourses of all ny 
other tutors, lie was our playfellow and tutor ; 
he rode with us, fished with us, shot with us upon 
all occasions." 
Mr. Buxton was not very fortunate in his 
early scholastic tutors. At the age of only 
four and a half years, he was sent o a 
school at Kingston, where he suffered se- 
verely from ill-treatment, and the want of 
sufficient food ! He was then removed to the 
school of Dr. Charles Burney at Greenwich. 
There lie, found a kind master, but hardly a 
"judicious" one, if we may judge from the 
custom of compelling the bovs " to learn the 
collect, epistle, and gospel as a punishment." 
The association of the Word of God and 
prayer with punishment, was not the best 
mode of making the youthful mind love 
either the one or the other. 
At the age of fifteen, after spending eight 
years at Dr. Burney's without any great ad- 
vances in learning, he persuaded his mother 
to allow him to reside at home, where he 
remained for many months, devoting his time 
chiefly to sporting, desultory reading, and 
rambles in the country. At this time the 
boyish roughness of his manners exposed 
him to annoying ridicule. This might have 
driven him to low company, to the com- 
panionship of the stable, the animalism of 
his nature might have become predominate 
and in that case the best thing that might 
be written on his tomb would be, that he was 
a kind-hearted country gentleman, and an 
enthusiastic sportsman, familiar with the 
genealogy and nerits of horses and dogs. 
"It was, indeed," says his biographer, "a cri- 
tical time for his character; but the germ of 
nobler qualities lay belowa genial influence 
was alone wanting to develope it ; and through the 
kindness of Providence, as he used emphatically 
to acknowledge, that influence was at hand. 
Before this period, he had become acquainted 
with John the eldest son of Mr. Gurney, of Earl- 
ham Hall, near Norwich, with whose family his 
own was distantly connected ; and in the autumn 
of 1801, he paid his friend a visit at his father's 
house." 
This was the turning point in his destiny. 
He found here a family circle poss.essing the 
charms of intellect and goodness m an ex- 
traordinary degree, which fascinated, assi- 
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milated, and ennobled all congenial minds 
that came within the sphere of its influence 
--an influence which has been widely ex- 
tended, which has in lact reached to the ends 
of the earth, and is felt now, and will be felt 
to the end of time, in the freedom and hap- 
piness of distant tribes of mankind. Mr. 
Gurney had then been several years a wi- 
dower, and his family consisted of eleven 
children, seven girls and four boys. Mr. 
Fowell Buxton was then in his 16th year, 
and was 
"charmed with the lively and kindly spirit which 
pervaded the whole party, while he was surprised 
at finding them all, even the youngest portion 
of the family, zealously occupied in self-educa- 
tion, and full of energy in every pursuit, whether 
of amusement or of knowledge. They received 
him as one of themselves, easily appreciating his 
masterly, though still uncultivated mind ; while 
on his side their cordial and encouraging wel- 
come seemed to draw out all his latent powers. 
He at once joined with them in reading and study, 
and from this visit may be dated a remarkable 
change in the whole tone of his character; he 
received a stimulus, not merely in the acquisition 
of knowledge, but in the formation of studious 
habits and intellectual tastes ; nor could the same 
influence fail of extending to the refinement of 
his disposition and manners."--P. 9. 
How many giled youths are lost for want 
of the inestimable advantages of such society 
--of the purifying and preserving influence 
of such a holy and happy home !--Who will 
not concur in Mr. Buxton's own reflections 
upon the subject ? 
"I know no blessing of a temporal nature (and 
it is not only temporal) for which I ought to ren- 
der so many thanks as my connexion with the 
Earlham family. It has given a colour to my 
life. They were eager for improvcment--I 
caught the infection. I was resolved to please 
them ; and in the College of Dublin, at a distance 
from all my friends and all control, their influence, 
and the desire to please them, kept me hard at 
my books, and sweetened the toil they gave. 
The distinctions I gained at College (little valua- 
ble as distinctions--but valuable because habits 
of industry, perseverance, and reflection were ne- 
cessary to obtain them), these boyish distinctions 
were exclusively the result of the animating pas- 
sion in my mind, to carry back to them the prizes 
which they prompted and enabled me to win."-- 
P. 3. 
As there were reasons for expecting that 
her son would inherit considerable property 
in Ireland, Mrs. Buxton deemed it advisable 
that he should finish his education in Dub- 
lin ; and accordingly, in the winter of 1802, 
he was placed iu the family of Mr. Moore, 
of Donnybrook, who prepared pupils for the 
University. There he describes himself as 
studyin morning, noon, and night. He gave 

up desultory reading, never looked into a 
novel or a newspaper. Ite had the liberty 
of going when he pleased to a capital shoot- 
ing-place ; he only went twice during the 
five years he was in Ireland. " I had," he 
says in a letter to his son, "been a boy fond 
of pleasure and idleness, reading books of un- 
profitable entertainment--I became speedily 
a youth of steady habits of application and 
irresistihle re.solution." 
In October, 1803, he entered the Dublin 
University as a Fellow Commoner. Sosue- 
eessfully had he prosecuted his studies, that 
he obtained the second place at the entrance 
examination, and at the next he got the pre- 
mium ; and he exulted in the fact that lie 
vas the first Englishman that had been so 
honoured. Soon after he won the Certifi- 
cate fi'om "tremendous antagonists," among 
whom was Mr. John Henry North, after- 
wards distinguished at the h:ish Bar and in 
the Ilouse of Commons. Mr. Buxton, who 
formed a friendship for him whi:zh lasted 
through life, described him as a man of 
.cheerful temper, elegant taste, and captivat- 
ing manners, lie was a Conservative, and 
fell a victim to his exertions in Parliament 
to prevent the passing of the Reform Bill. 
In 1305, he and his fi'iend North became 
members of the "Historical Society," an in- 
stitution connected with the University, in 
which the most exciting public questions 
were then seriously debated, and in which 
Plunket, Bushe, and other distinguished men 
cultivated the art of public speaking. Here 
Mr. Buxton succeeded so well, that he not 
only carried off several premiums, but the 
Silver Medal of the Society was awarded 
him. At College nothing but good fortune 
attended him. His industry and persever- 
ance enabled him to win every prize for 
which he contended, tie got the Certificate, 
and "Valde in Omnibus." 
All this he ascribed to his Earlham visit 
and nothing else, and especially to one mem- 
ber of that happy circle, to whom he was 
engaged. At her feet lie laid his thirteen 
premiums, and the gold medal, the highest 
honour of Trinity College, together with 
four silver medals from the Historical So- 
ciety. 
In the spring of 107, when he had taken 
out his degree, he received the highest possi- 
ble proof of esteem from his fellow students. 
He was invited to represent the University 
in Parliament. This honour he declined, 
for reasons which are thus stated by him- 
self :- 
"On May 13, 180'7, I obtained the object of 
my long attachment [Hannah, fifth daughter of 
Mr. Gurney], having refused, in consequence of 
the prospect of this marriage, a most honourablo 
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By the impartiality of this persecution, 
the planters managed to excite the abhor- 
fence of all Evangelical denominations in 
this country. The authorities of Barbadoes 
condemned to death a Wesleyan missionary, 
blr. Shrewsbury, for the imaginary crime of 
corresponding with Mr. Buxton, who said in 
the tlouse--" I never received from, or 
wrote to him, a single letter ; nor did I know 
that such a man existed, till I happened to 
take up a newspaper, and there read, with 
some astonishment, that he was going to be 
hanged for corresponding with me." 
A tyranny so sanguinary, and so blind in 
its firy, aroused the public conscience as 
soon as its deeds were known ; and the state 
of feeling was such, that even the House of 
Commons could not long resistBmade up, 
as it then was, of " SVest Indians, Govern-. 
ment men, a few partisans, and a few sturdy 
Abolitionists." On the 1st March, 1826, 
Mr. Buxton presented the London petition, 
signed by 72,000 persons. 
During the following year he occupied 
himself much in collecting and arranging 
evidence on the Slave-trade in its connexion 
with the Mauritius. The atrocities that 
were brought before him in this inquiry-- 
the cruel rending of family ties--the horrors 
of the middle passage--the frightful mortali- 
ty-produced an effect on his benevolent 
heart which was very near proving fatal. 
He was so completely overwhelmed with an- 
guish and indignation, that he several times 
left his papers, and paced rapidly up and 
down the lawn, entirely overcome by his 
feelings, and exclaiming aloud, " Oh, it's 
too bad ; it's too bad !BI can't bear it." 
On the next day, which was Sunday, he was 
seized with a fit of apoplexy, and remained 
unconscious till Wednesday, when he began 
to show symptoms of recovery. 
"I am glad," said he, "that the first object I I 
noticed was my wife. I well remember the ex-! 
pression of deep anxiety upon her countenance. 
To her delight I spoke to her, and the words I 
used were those which expressed my unbounded 
affection towards her."mP. 192. 

This alarning seizure produced a pro- 
found sensation among all his friends ; and 
the Abolitionists, in the greatest solicitude, 
made hourly inquiries about his health, till 
he was pronounced convalescent. 
It is satisfactory to know that Mr. Bux- 
ton's labours in connexion with the Mauri- 
tius case were crowned with complete suc- 
cess. 

"Long unnoticed and unchecked by the Go- 
vernment at home, the evil had grown up and 
flourished ; but it withered in a day. Thoe who 

had readily joined in it while veiled from sight, 
now shrunk from the light which fell upon 
their doings." 

In this good work Mr. Buxton derived 
great assistance from Mr. Jeremie, a gentle- 
man singularly devoted to the truth and the 
right, without any selfish regard to conse- 
quences, who had held a public office in St. 
Lucia, but had there ruined his prospects 
by the boldness with which he struggled 
against the ill treatment of the slaves. 
For three years the question of Colonial 
Sl.av.ery was suffered to rest; but public 
opinion was gaining strength, and the agita- 
tion was becoming more popular. If, said 
Mr. Buxlon, in 1827, " a man had a large 
share of reputation, he would lose the greater 
part of it by espousing the cause of the 
slaves; if he had a moderate share, he 
would lose all." But it was not so in 180. 
The Anti-Slavery feeling had gained ground, 
and the planters had lost the public sym- 
pathy. 

"They had hurled back the quiet suggestions 
of Government with every expression of defiance 
and contemptmthey had punished the rebel ne- 
groes with a severity which shocked every feeling 
of humanitythey had condemned Smith to the 
gallows, and thus turned the Independents against 
themthey forced Shrewsbury to fly for his life, 
and the Wesleyans were arousedthe Baptist 
chapels were razed to the ground, and the Bap- 
tists became their enemies."P. 243. 

It was now felt that the idea of mitigating 
slavery was hopeless. It was useless to 
think any more of lopping off the branches. 
There was a fixed determination to root out 
the abomination thoroughly and at once. This 
determination was greatly strengthened by a 
meeting held in Edinburgh, in which Mr. 
(now Lord) Jeffrey made an eloquent speech, 
urging the meeting to aim at nothing short 
of" abolishing slavery at the earliest prac- 
ticable period." But Dr. Andrew Thomson 
broke in with a vehement protest against 
any further pretexts for delay, exclaiming 
" We ought to tell the Legislature plainly 
and strongly that no man has a right to 
property in man--that there are t00,000 in- 
dividuals sighing in bondage under the in- 
tolerable evils of West Indian slavery, who 
have as good a right to be free as we our- 
selves have---that they ought to be free--and 
that they must be made free." 
This bold expression of Christian and 
manly sentiment caused the meeting to se- 
parate in confusion, but only to reassemble 
a few days later, " when a most eloquent 
speech having been made by Dr. Andrew 
Thomson, a petition for immediate emanci- 
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of artist, from the poet round to the sculptor ; 
and indeed of the man of genius in general. 
Now, as little is known of the mechanism of 
this wonderful process as of that of the first 
sight of things. Yet it seems very clear 
that it consists in part of the inversion of the 
latter one. It depends, in its physical con- 
tingency, on a vibratory motion (to speak 
algebraically again) propagaled from within 
outwards: and,, in the instance of any one 
object, first seen then remembered, on the 
same vibratory motion, that is the same x, y, 
or z. The condition which seems to limit 
these images of the memory, at least among 
men as we find them, is a degree of clearness 
much inferior to that of direct sight. The 
tree of memory, the tree of the association 
of ideas, is generally but a faint reflection 
of that which the eye saw. The nearer they 
come to one another, there is the more of one 
element of the artist, for the poet is the 
' lightly moved' as well as the 'all-conceiving' 
man. In following out these hints concern- 
ing the physical nature of the poet, the reader 
must generalize for himself; for the present 
argument does not permit a digression from 
the organs of sense, and the remembrance 
or reproduction of their products. In Blake, 
the painter and mystic poet, this propagation 
from within outwards was so intense as to 
paint the absent and the dead visibly before 
him. Whatever images lie remembered in 
whole, or constructed out of parts drawn 
from memory, reached the retina from 
within with outlines so clear, light and shade 
so unmistakable, and colours so true, that he 
could not but believe that he saw them face 
to face. It was in this way that Sir Wil- 
liam Wallace, King Robert Bruce, and seve- 
ral of the heroes of antiquity, stood before 
him while he painted their portraits with 
equal innocence, enthusiasm, and poetical 
fidelity. Thereis a poetin Edinburgh, who 
not unfrequently awakes with the remanent 
image of some scene from dreamland in his 
eye, and it is some time till it evanesces. 
In fact, everybody has experienced this sort 
of thing, ifnot in health, at least in delirium ; 
if not awake, at least asleep. There is a 
state of nervous system brought on by the 
long and inordinate use of alcohol, in which 
the unfortunate victim cannot disentangle 
himself from these images of the associative 
principle or the involuntary memory. He 
cannot distinguish between the real objects 
around him and those second-sights of his ; 
and he is actually more loyal to the latter, 
as might be expected in a morbidly self- 
sensitive frame of body. The case of the 
maniac need scarcely be added to these il- 
lustrations of the inverted identity of 
second and first sensations of things in 
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their purely physical contingencies; for it 
is only of these contingencies that there is 
any question at present. Lastly, there is 
that peculiar condition of the system, in 
which a person apparently in good health, 
but in reality disordered, however obscurely, 
is visited by what are more ordinarily called 
spectral illusions. There are innumerable 
cases of this sort on record. Abercrombie 
and Hibbert, Ferriar and Macnish, Feucb- 
terleben and Combe, and in fact the medical 
psychologists of every age and country, are 
full of them. Every reader is familiar with 
them. SufFice it in this place, then, that 
these illusions are different in no essential 
respect from those of mania, delirium tre- 
mens, common delirium, and dream. Nor 
do any of them differ materially from the 
landscapes of the Edinburgh poet, or the 
unwearied sitters of the happy Blake. There 
is in reality no difference in kind between 
all of them together, on one hand, and the 
dimmest instance of second sight or remem- 
bered sensation that ever transpired in the 
brain of a clodpole on the other. The latter 
could be converted into the like of any one 
of the former by the modification or intensi- 
fication, in this degree and in that, of the 
x, y, or z, propagated from within outwards. 
In a word, let x, y, or z, be exalted in tension 
to such a degree as to equal the vividness of 
an actual image in an ordinary and healthy 
man, and there is furnished the physical 
condition of a sensuous hallucination ; and 
that whether the intensification be produced 
by the abatement of other influences, as in 
dreams ; or by actual inflammation, as in 
mania or delirium; or by compositions of 
these two, as is likely in all the other exam- 
ples. Such, in fine, is the fact and the 
theory of the medical spectre, and it is now 
time to see how it confronts the popular 
ghost. 
It is evident that the employment of this 
well-known fact and principle of the sen- 
suous illusion, for the purpose of explaining 
away the innumerable narratives concerning 
spiritual apparitions that are current in the 
world, is both feasible and ingenious. It is 
the first thing that occurs to the scientific 
mind indeed ; and there is no doubt that the 
more a physician or a psychologist is ac- 
quainted with the boundless variety of dis- 
ease in general, and of morbid nervous 
manifestations in particular, the more will he 
cling to this olution of ghost stories. It is 
at once his instinct and his habit to hold by 
analogy, and to render the unknown intelli- 
gible by union with the known. The popu- 
lar mind perceives, or reads about an appa- 
rition, and at once concludes it is a ghost, 
without reflection worthy of the name, 
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sider the enormous schemes of observation 
which are necessary to determine astrouomi- 
cal results. Let him remember how many 
long years of toilsome experimentation are 
necessary to the establishment of some cen- 
tral fact in chemistry. Yet these are physi- 
cal subjects, and not once to be compared in 
intricacy with the occult phenomena of that 
manifold epitome of nature, the body of man. 
Nor would such an enterprise be hopeless if 
it were an attainable one, for the positive 
number of coincident cases (while nothing 
is known concerning their comparative num- 
ber) is apparently so great as to insinuate 
the suspicion that the apparitions are actu- 
ally connected with the deaths of those who 
appear. This is all that can be claimed in- 
deed ; but we are quite forgetting that we 
have agreed to consider everything in these 
narratives as if it were already proved. 
It is clear, then, that tile present theory 
of sensuous illusion cannot explain, for it 
does not embrace, the connexion of the de- 
cease of the absent, and sometimes very far 
distant person, with tile appearance of an 
image of him .at that very time. If the ap- 
parition of Mr. H.'s brother was a spectral 
illusion, why did that illusion cotne upon tile 
survivor at that particular time! This is 
generally thought a triumphant question by 
tile believers in ghosts. But it is not so. It 
only shows that, on tbo gratuitous supposi- 
tion that the coincidence is not mere coinci- 
dencema supposition which has been made 
for the sake of the argument--sensuous il- 
lusion is not the whole of tile phenomenon. 
It may still be a part of it; and we shall 
return to this conception in the sequel ; the 
conception, namely, that wraiths, doubles, 
and ghosts, are all spectral illusions, com. 
bined with somelhing else. But it is necessa- 
ry first to discuss tile popular theory of all 
these things, or rather the imaginative sol- 
vent of them, which pretends to be a theory 
in certain.high places; for itis by no means 
confined to the vulgar, as has already been 
hinted. It is even beginning to swagger like 
a young science: it is learning the use of 
big resounding words: it is arming itself 
with something like a technical terminology : 
and in a word we must fight it. 
The popular conception of a spirit then, 
as it has been more artistically, if not more 
scientifically figured by people of refine- 
ment, is the following ; or rather something 
like it, for it is not easy to describe the vague 
and indefinite image now under considera- 
tion. It seems to be essentially dependent 
on the division of a man into three parts-- 
body, soul, and spirit. This analysis is al- 
most universally made by the popular mind, 
and it is very ancient. Professor Bush has 
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made an elaborate induction of all the an- 
thropological language of the Old and New 
Testaments, and has come to the conclusion 
that it is implied in tile Bible. Guided by 
that induction, considering that it is the part 
of the Scriptures to teach the true view of 
tile constitutiou of man, although astronomy, 
geology, and medicine, are beyond their pro. 
vince, and availing himself of some of the 
questionable results of modern science, that 
fanciful orientalist has fishioned the.popu- 
lar notion of a human being into a proposi- 
tion. He represents the shapeless spirit as 
embodied in the soul, an etherial entity af- 
fecting the form of the body ; and that soul, 
with its indwelling spirit, as incarnated in 
the body. Proceeding from without inwards, 
there is the body first, then the etheriform 
soul, and lastly the spirit. When the earth- 
ly house of this tabernacle, the body,"is 
dissolved by death, we have a house with 
God, the soul of ether, not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. This unfleshed, 
psychical frame is invisible to the ordinary 
eye ; but it is visible to some peculiar indi- 
viduals, or to some peculiar individuals when 
in a peculiar state of nervous system ; or 
it is perceptible by a supposed universal 
sense in them, and thence translated into the 
visible species of that general sense: for 
there are endless refinements and ubtleties 
arnong those adventurous men who, in a 
thing of sheer concrete science, if ever such 
thing were, abandon the method of positive 
observation, and give themselves over to sys- 
tem building. 
This view, if it could only be admitted 
with all its suppositions within suppositions, 
' laborious orient ivory sphere in sphere,' 
would of course explain tile whole night 
side of nature at once. It is the popularoe 
invested with the pomp and circumstance ot 
technicality. It is that which is implied in 
the pneumatology of Swedenborg, that great- 
est, purest, most accomplished, and most phi- 
losophieal of hallueinators. It is that of the 
somnambulists of Mesmer and his disciples. 
It is also that of the poets. English litera. 
ture, to say nothing of the ancient-and 
foreign muse, abounds in descriptions of thi 
psychical configuration ; for we will not call 
it a spiritual body, simply because it does 
not seem to find any countenance whatever 
in the prophecy of St. Paul. It is the legi- 
timate child of. poetry, and lying in the 
bosom of its mother, it is not without its 
beauty. Take Shelley's graceful picture of 
the soul of Ianthe, 
udden arose 
Ianthe's soul ; it stood 
All beautiful in naked purity, 
The perfect semblance of its bodily frame. 



our interesting opinionist in this instance. 
Perhaps there is meant to be expressed, in 
the passages referred to, another conjecture, 
which we remember to have seen in an ar- 
ticle on the Seeress of Prevorst some years 
ago. That hypothesis was. to the effect 
that a departed spirit may have the power 
of communicating an impulse to the spirit 
of a living man, not through his senses, but 
without any bodily mediation at all, and 
that such an impulse, acting fi'om within 
outwards on the brain and nerves of sense, 
might thshion a spectral illusion, which 
would in this way have its foundation in re- 
ality, although, so far as the eye were con- 
cerned, a sensuous illusion. This is the 
only clear thought we have ever met on the 
ghostly side of the question. The Christian 
and the disciples of that school oftheanthro- 
pists, of which Emerson is an excellent ex- 
ample, as well as all poets, entertain the 
assured belief that God works upon man 
while yet in the flesh otherwise than through 
the senses, and without any corporeal medi- 
ation whatever. With all the force of that 
great truth in its iavour, the difficulties in 
the way of accepting this view, even as a 
just conception, are quite overwhelming. 
In the first place, God can mould and 
change the creatures of his might as he 
wills ; almighty power, and almighty power 
 alone, exalts the possessor above law. The 
.. poor ghost must work in sweet consent with 
-----the laws of God, or else not work at all. 
In the second place, God never operates 
through the spirit of man in the way of 
producing sensuous illusions, excepting of 
course in the sense in which every illusion, 
as well as every reality, is the work of the 
Divine Being ; so that the analogy is only 
the ghost of one after all. Again, a finite 
spirit has no part in space. God is every- 
where, or rather everything is always pre- 
sent to Hin ; but everything is not present 
to the finite spirit. "/'he finite spirit is not 
everywhere. Place cannot be predibated 
of it, till it be re-embodied ; and it has been 
shown that it is not re-embodied within our 
atmosphere. Yet the ghosts of Kerner, 
Cahagnet, and all the authors on their side 
of tile question, infest particular places, as 
well as come at particular hours, and fright- 
en particular people; the people being 
generally in a visibly morbid condition, or 
the members of ghost-seeing families, the 
hours twilight and the witching time of 
night, aud the places being houses where 
terrible things have some time or other 
transpired. Accordingly the subtle suppo- 
sition we are now contesting can find nei- 
ther the support of a single analogy in the 
domain of ascending scienee nor the eoun- 
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tenance of one definite idea in philosophy. 
Experieuce in the other regions of human 
inquiry, the understanding of the individual, 
and the common reason of the race, com- 
bine to disown it. Nor must it be forgotten, 
in addition to these irreversible considera- 
tions, that the burden of proving all tile fan- 
tastic conjectures, which have just been ex- 
amined, lies with those very inventive peo- 
ple who construct them, and those very ea- 
sily contented ones who give them welcome 
to their minds. 
There has been only one olher view of 
these ghosts referred to. It is possible, or 
rather it is probable, that such analysts of 
man into three elements, as Professor Bush, 
may maintain the opinion that there are three 
kinds of substance in the universe. It may 
be suggested that there exist not only mat- 
ter and spirit, but a substance which is nei- 
ther of them. It is ahnost implied in the 
partition of human nature into body, soul, 
and spirit, that there is such an entity as psy- 
chical substance, the substance of which the 
supposed soul is made; using the word 
substance in its philosophical sense, of 
course, and not in its popular one. No one, 
however, has been careful to define such a 
substance ; for it is no definition to say that 
a thing is not matter and not spirit. As 
the definition of matter is not that it is the 
negative of spirit, and as that of spirit is not 
that. it is the negative of matter ; but as 
each of these two substances has its positive 
qualities in addition to those which inhere 
in it as the opposite of the other, so we 
await the affirmative definition of this hypo- 
thetical thing. '/'he question cannot be en- 
tertained till a positive definition be forth- 
comiag. Yet it is needless to hold the 
willing disciples of these discoverers in sus- 
pense ; for it is as evident as anything can 
be that, be it eventually defined and qua- 
lified as it may, the very same objections as 
apply to the supposition of a spirit's direct 
or indirect appearance to a bodily man, 
withstand that of this conjectural frame, 
composed of any conjectural psychical sub- 
stance whatever. It may be just as well 
perhaps to suggest to the young or untrained 
inquirer our own belief--it would sound 
uncharitably to say our certain knowledge 
--that the psychical body, or nerve-spirit, or 
whatever else these new scholars may 
choose to name it, is-nolhing but the ab- 
stract conception of the phenomenal unity 
or tertium-quid, which results from the com- 
bination of the body and the spirit, and that 
solidified for the understanding by the 
fancy. It is like the phlogiston of the old 
chemists, a fictitious thing endowed with in- 
credible no-properties ; it is like the calorie 
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lungs in another, of the mere nerves of su- 
perficial and sentimental sensibility in a 
third, and of the mere miserable brain in 
a fourth one, and so tbrth. Think, in fine, 
of everything in the daily life of.Europe that 
is calculated, if not intended, to thrust man 
out of harmony with all the finer movements 
of nature on the one side, and of his own un- 
fathomable soul on the other. Nor can any- 
body claim exemption fi'om the rule. Be 
one ever so wholesome iu physical living, 
ever so virtuous in moral conduct, and ever 
so generally cultivated in mind, it will avail 
him only a little ; but that excellent little is 
worth a world of self-denial. The disorder, 
the dulness, and the perversion of the na- 
live sensibilities of the fi'ame are distributed 
through the whole race by marriage, as well 
as by example and consent. Civilized lan- 
guage contains at least one significant indi- 
cation of the thet. When there appears 
among men a person of extraordinary sensi- 
bility to the more sacred influences of that 
temple of nature, in which they are changing 
money nore than serving like priests, they 
call him a genius, leave him to shift as he 
can, and let posterity discover that he was 
the most genuine man of them all. Aye, 
and so bad is the horrid imbroglio of custom, 
that no sooner does a soul come iuto the 
world in such an organization, than he is 
entangled in the habits of society, and, fall- 
ing from a greater height, he frequently 
sinks lower than the lowest. 
Everybody knows, of course, that a more 
penetrating and better tuned sensibility is 
only one of the co-efficients of genius ; it is 
the immeasurably, and even the incalculably 
inferior of the two ; but it is the only cir- 
cumstance of creative power over which 
anybody has daily control. Let it then be 
seen to. There is no saying what a few 
ages of simplicity and equable culture may 
effect. That eloquent analyst Isaac Taylor 
has shown how greatly the mere exaltation 
of the present qualities of the nervous system 
of man would add to the felicities of the in- 
tellectual and emotional life in lleaven. It 
is more to the purpose to assert it will do the 
same on earth. It will bring him closer to 
the heart of nature. It will extend, deepen, 
and ennoble his whole being. It will gra- 
dually restore him to his abdicated sovereign- 
ty over creation. It is therefore the duty 
of all men to work, individually and together, 
towards this consummation among others-- 
namely, the immediate attainment of as high 
a strain as possible of physical purity. 
There are indeed things of higher value, but 
this is at once the most substantial and the 
most becoming of foundations, for the erec- 
tion of every grace that is more excellent 
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still. Nor are we unwilling to avow our 
conviclion that a far-spreading and thorough 
reformation of this sort, is destiaed to ap- 
prove itself as one ofthe signs of a thorough 
and far-spreading millennium. 

ARa'. VI.--1. Vie et Portrait de Pie IX. 
Par Fi:LIX CL.Vi:. 1 vol. 8Vo. Paris, 
1848. 
2. Rome et Pie IX. Par ALerosv. B,- 
.Dxv.rt. 1 vol. 8VO. Paris, 1347. 
. A:otizie per l'anno IIDCCCXLVII. 1 VOI. 
12mo. Roma, 1847. 

ON no spot of earth has so much been writ- 
ten as on Rome. Republican, imperial, 
pontifical Rome, has ever been a centre of 
interest to the nations of the civilized world. 
An object of affection or of hatred, of vene- 
ration or of fear, she has at no time ceased 
to occupy a large share of the thoughts and 
speculations of mankind. Nor, though long 
since fallen from her high estate, does she 
even yet fail to command an extraordinary 
portion of interest and attention. From the 
midst of the busy life of active and vigorous 
northern cities, men bare found leisure to 
look out at the ancient mother of civilization, 
as she has sat in these latter days in drivel- 
ling dotage on her seven hills, amid the 
silence and immobility of desolation. But 
so entirely has she appeared to appertain to 
a past ordcr of things--so wholly severed 
frown the progressive movement of the na- 
tions, whose life is the life of this nineteenth 
century--so remote from them in ideas, 
manners, and habits, that the world seems 
long since to have ceased to regard her as a 
society of living men--a body politic, pos- 
sessed in some sort of establishments, inte- 
rests, institutions, government, and all that 
makes one social system an object of inte- 
resting observation and inquiry to another. 
Our travellers and tourists, whose name is 
Legion, throng thither, and return to tell 
what they have seen, and to write books 
upon books, ever fresh books, on Rome. But 
none ever dream of telling us aught of the 
social and economical condition ofthe hun- 
dred and eighty thousand human beings who, 
somehow or other, do breathe and live amid 
the squalor and wretchedness of those crum- 
bling old walls. Our countrymen visit 
Rome, look at it, and write of it, as if it were 
only a museum. It is for them a collection 
of antiquities and objects of art merely. 
They discuss its ruins, rapturize over its 
statues, bask in its sunshine, eritieise its 
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fate of war had left in the power of the 
Rajah ; he substituted a moderate tax on 
rice in room of the arbitrary exactions of 
his predecessor; he established a court for 
the administration of justice, in which he 
himself presided, with the assistance of such 
of the Rajah's brothers as chose to attend ; 
he protected the Dyaks fi'om the oppression 
and rapacity of the Malays ; and he pre- 
pared a naval force for defending him- 
self against the incursions of the sea- 
pirates. 
The year 1842, the first of Mr. Brooke's 
reign, began under favourable auspices. In 
the code of laws which he printed and pro- 
mulgated in the Malay language, he adopted 
the criminal law of Borneo, he granted free- 
dom of trade in everything but antimony 
ore, and he laid down rules for fixing and 
collecting the revenue. After experiencing 
many difficulties, and facing many dangers 
to which he was exposed in the administra- 
tion of justice, he undertook an excursion 
about the middle of April, to his diamond 
mines at Suntah. On the 26th April, they 
entered the small river Slabad, but it was so 
obstructed by fallen trees that they were 
forced to return after ascending about four 
miles. Leaving their boats they walked to 
the steep mountain Tubbauy, about 400 feet 
in length. About half way up they gained 
the entrance of a cave into which they de- 
scended through a hole. "It is 50 or 60 feet 
long, and its fitr end is supported on a colon- 
nade of stalactites, nd opens on a sheer 
precipice of 100 or 150 feet. Ilenee the 
spectator can overlook the distant scene ; 
the forest lies at his feet, and only a few 
trees growing from the reek reach nearly to 
the level of the grotto. The effect is strik- 
ing and panoramic, the grotto cheerful; 
floored with fine sand ; the roof groined like 
Gothic, whence the few clear droops which 
filter through, form here and there the fan- 
tastie stalactites common to such localities. 
The natives report the cave to be the resi- 
dence of a tairy queen, and they show her 
bed, pillow, and other of her household fur- 
niture. Within the cave we found a few 
remnants of human bones, probably those of 
some poor Dyak who had crawled there to 
die." 
. After his return to Sarawak, where he 
found "peace and plenty, the poor not ha- 
rassed, and justice done to all," Mr. Brooke 
undertook an expedition against the Sing 
Dyak Chief Parimban. The mountain of 
Sing6 with its groves of fruit-trees, is inha- 
bited by 800 males, the most ignorant and 
wild of the Dyaks. Their chief, Parimban, 
had made himself unpopular by his extor- 
tion, and had illegally made war upon the 

Sigos, one of the Dyak tribes of Sarawak. 
Mr. Brooke gave the chieftainship of the 
tribe to a younger and more popular chief 
of the name of Bibit, and making Parimban 
pay two guns to the Sigo Dyaks, he con- 
eluded a peace between them. 
On his return to Sarawak, Mr. Brooke 
made arrangements for visiting Brunb, the 
capital of Borneo Proper, to procure the ra- 
tification by the Sultan of the grant of the 
Government and country of Sarawak; to 
obtain the release of the Lascar crew of the 
Sultana and Viscount Melbourne, which 
had been wrecked on the Lueonia shoal ; to 
reconcile Muda Hassim to the Sultan ; to 
make him virtual if not nominal sovereign 
of Borneo, and thus got himself firmly es- 
tablished and relieved from the intriguing, 
mean, base Borneons. 
He accordingly embarked in the Royalist 
on the 15th July, and on the 22d he arrived 
in the Borneo river. No sooner was his ar- 
rival intimated, than a mob of Pangerans 
with their followers came on board at two 
o'clock in the morning, eager in their in- 
quiries after Muda Hassim, and anxious for 
his return. After various intercommunica- 
tions, Mr. Brooke was presented to the Sul- 
tan on the 25th. In the course of a week 
he was so fortunate as to achieve all the ob- 
jects of his voyage. A reconciliation was 
effected between the Sultan and Muda tlas- 
sim--the twenty Lascars of the shipwreck- 
ed British ships were released, and on 
the 1st August, 1842, the contract mak- 
ing over to Mr. Brooke the government of 
Sarawak, was signed, sealed, and wit- 
nessed. 
After receiving mobs of visitors on the 
3d and 4th, the Royalist set sail next day, 
and arrived on the 15th at Sarawak. The 
Sultan's letters to Muda Hassim were to be 
produced on the evening of the 1Sth, in all 
the state which possibly could be attained ; 
and the following ceremonial accompanied 
the final cession of Sarawak to ils new Ra- 
jah :-- 
"On the arrival of the letters," ays Mr. 
Brooke, "they were received and brought up 
amid large wax torches, and the pern who was 
to read them was stationed on a raised platform ; 
standing below him was the Rajah with a abre 
in his hand ; in front of the Rajah was his bro- 
ther Pangeran Jaffer, with a tremendous kempe- 
lan drawn, and around were the other brothers 
and myself all standing--the rest of the company 
being seated. The letters were then read, the 
last one appointing me to hold the government of 
Sarawak. After this the Rajah descended, and 
said aloud, ' if any one prent disowns or con- 
tests the Sultan's appointmer.t, let him declare !' 
All were silent, lie next turned to the Patin- 
and asked them ; they were obedient to the wil 
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ingle instrumeut. On the 20th of August, 
the 8amarang, accompanied by tile Harle- 
quin, Vixen, Royalist, and Ariel, proceeded, 
with Mr. Brooke on board, to Borneo. They 
reached the mouth of the river on the 28th, 
and leaving the vessels at anchor, they pro- 
ceeded in their boats to pay their respects to 
the Sultan. The city of Brunt or Brunai, 
is built on the waters, the palace, as well as 
the entire city, being erected on piles driven 
into the mud on the banks of the river. The 
population is about 22,000. After an ]los- 
pitable reception at tile palace by the 8ul- 
tan's deputy Pangeran Usop, and examining 
the coal district, the Harlequin conveyed Mr. 
Brooke to 8arawak, and the 8amarang went 
to Hong Kong. 
On arriving at Singapore on the 18th 
July, Captain Keppel learned from 
Brooke that the 8akarran pirates had been 
out in great force, and that if he could come 
over quickly he might have a chance of 
eatehiug and crushing them in the very act 
of piracy. Captain Keppel lost no time in 
obeying this request, and having obtained 
the aid of the Phlegethon steamer, he ar- 
rived at 8arawak on the 29th July, 1843. 
After visiting the Rajah and completing 
their warlike preparations, the Phlegethon 
steamer weighed anchor on tile ,Sth August, 
and the little fleet composing the expedition 
anchored off the mouth of the river Linga. 
Having cautioned 8erilT JalTer against aid- 
ing 8erilTs Sahib and Muller, on whose de- 
struction they had determined, they sailed 
up the Batung Lupar, a magnificent river, 
about four miles wide, and on the 7th they 
came in s.ight of the fortifications of Patusen, 
five in number, but two not quite finished. 
When within musket-range, Lieutenant 
Wade, who had the command, was the first 
1o break the line and pull directly in the 
face of the largest fort. The rest did the 
same. The forts opened fire on both steamer 
and hoats. The guns of the Phlegethon 
would not go off, so that tile boats Ilad all 
the glory to themselves. The instant they 
reached the shore, the crews rushed against 
the forts, and entered at the embrasures, 
while the pirates fled by tile rear. In this 
affair one of the Dido's crew was cut in two 
by a cannon-shot, .rand other two badly 
wounded. A town guarded by forts, two 
miles up the river Grahan, was similarly 
captured. In this town they found Seriff 
8ahib's residence, with all his curious and 
extensive wardrobe, a magazine with two 
tons of gunpowder, and a number of small 
barrels of fine powder, branded Dariford, in 
the same state as when it left England. In 
these affairs the habitations of 5000 pirates 
were burnt--five strong forts destroyed, 

with several hundred boats--above sixty 
brass cannon captured--about fifteen iron 
cannon spiked, besides vast quantifies of 
other arms and ammunition taken. In this 
manner Seriff Sahib, " the great Pirate Pa- 
tron for the last twenty years, was ruined 
past recovery, and driven to hide his dimi- 
nished head in the jungle." Macota, 5It. 
Brooke's virulent enemy, and the abettor of 
the piracies of Sahib, had located himself 
about a mile fi'om this settlement, and was 
in the act of building extensive fortifications. 
When he learned tile fate of his ncighbours, 
he decamped with his followers, leaving all 
his valuables behind. Everything belong- 
ing to him was burnt or destroyed, except- 
ing some ponderous brass guns. After Se- 
rift" Muller's town on the Rcmbas, which 
had been evacuated, had been plundered 
and burnt, the expedition ascended the river 
in pursuit of the enemy. At the first land- 
ing-place, when the crew were employed in 
cooking, Captain Keppel and Lieutenant 
Wade, fancying they heard suppressed 
voices, took up their guns and crept into 
the jungle. On a sudden they came in 
sight of a mass of boats concealed in a snug 
inlet, filled with the pirates, and guarded by 
armed sentinels. Lieutenant Wade, in 
place of waiting for the arrival of his party, 
dashed in advance, discharged his gun, and 
called upon his men to follow. The terri- 
fied pirates scrambled from their boats like 
a suddenly roused flock of wild ducks. 
Lieutenant Wade and Captain Keppel ad- 
vanced with their force, nine in number, 
and again rushed on in pursuit. Before 
crossing an open space about sixty yards 
wide, which lay between the foot of the 
ascent on which the Dyak village stood, 
Captain Keppel cautioned his too daring 
lieutenant to wait the arrival of his men, but 
he seems to have still advanced, for in a few 
minutes he fell mortally wounded at Cap- 
tain Keppel's feet, and, pierced by two rifle 
shots, he died instantaneously. Remaining 
with the body till the men came up, Captain 
Keppel gave it in charge, and carried the 
village on the height without any furlher 
accident. The following anecdote of this 
gallant officer, and account of his funeral, 
is touchingly given by Captain Keppel :-- 
"1 mayhere narrate a circumstance, from 
which one may judge of the natural kind-heart- 
edness of my lamented friend. During the heat 
of the pursuit, although too anxious to advance 
to await the arrival of his men, he nevertheless 
found time to conceal in a place of security a 
poor terrified 5Ialay girl whom he overtook, and 
who, by an imploring look, touched his heart. 
The village and the piratical boats destroyed, 
and the excitement over, we had time to reflect. 
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on the loss we had sustained of one so gene- 
rally beloved as the leader of the expedition had 
been among us all. Having hdd the body in a 
canoe, with the British union-jack for a pall, we 
commenced our descent of the river with very 
different spirits from those with which we had 
ascended a few hours before. In the evening, 
with our whole force assembled, we performed 
the last sad ceremony of committing the body to 
the deep, with all the honours that time and eir- 
emnstanee would allow. I read that beautifnl 
impressive service from a Prayer-book, the only 
one, by the by, in the expedition, which he him- 
self had brought, as he said, ' in ease of acci- 
dent.' "mMr. Brooke's Journal in Keppel's Ex- 
Ted/z/on, -c., vol. ii. p. 105. 

Resting from their fatigues on the 15th 
and 16th August, the expedition advanced 
on the 17th against the Sakarran Dyaks. 
In sailing up the Sakarran, various incidents 
occurred. On the 19th, Patingi Ali was 
permitted to advance with his light division 
with instructions to fidl back as soon as he 
saw tile enemy. War yells, however, and 
musket-shots, soon indicated that they were 
engaged with the pirates. When Captain 
Keppel came in sight of them the scene was 
indescribable. " About twenty boats jam- 
med together formed one confused mass, 
some bottom up, the bows and sterns of 
others only visible, mixed up pell-mell with 
huge rafts." Among these were Patingi's 
division. "Headless trunks, as well as 
heads without bodies, were lying about in 
all directions; parties were engaged hand 
to hand, spearing and krissing each other; 
others were swimming for their lives, while 
thousands of Dyaks were rushing down 
from both banks, hurling their spears and 
stones on tile boats below." In this emer- 
gency Captain Keppel's gig got through an 
accidental opening in this floating battle- 
field. The attention of the pirates was in- 
stantly attracted to it, as if to secure their 
prey ; but bit. Allen having quickly ar- 
rived with the second gig, opened upon 
them a destructive fire of rockets, and drove 
them behind the barriers from which they 
had rushed upon Patingi Ali. From this 
position they hurled spears and other mis- 
siles, and poisoned darts from their sumpi- 
tans. Although several of the troops were 
struck with these arrows, yet by the instant 
excision of the parts and the sucking out of 
the poison from the wounds, no Fatal conse- 
quences ensued. 
Patingi Ali, prompted, doubtless, by Mr. 
Stewart, commander of the Ariel, who, 
without Captain Keppel's knowledge, con-i 
cealed himself in Ali's boat, had made a 
dash through the narrow pass, and no 
sooner had he done this than huge rafts of 

bamboo were launched across the river to 
cut off his retreat. Six large war prahus, 
with 100 men each, then bore down on his 
devoted followers, and one only of his crew 
of seventeen men escaped to tell the tale. 
When they were last seen, and when their 
own boats were sinking, Mr. Stewart and 
Patingi Ali were in the act of boarding the 
enemy, and they were no doubt overpow- 
ered and slain with twenty-nine of their 
comrades, who fell on this ccasion. The 
number of wounded was fifty-six. 
On the 24th August the expedition re- 
turned to Sarawak, where it was received 
with the usual rejoicings ; but it was again 
summoned into activity by the report that 
Sahib and Jaffir were collecting their troops 
in the Linga river. Reinforced with the 
boats of the Samarang, which had arrived 
with Sir Edward Belcher, the expedition 
advanced--took Macota prisoner, and forced 
Sahib to make a final and precipitate re- 
treat, single and unattended, out of the 
reach of doing any further mischief. That 
a chief so savage and bloodthirsty, accus- 
tomed to disregard all the feelings of our 
nature, should display any trace of huma- 
nity, has given us some surprise. When 
he was hotly pursued by the Balow Dyaks, 
he threw away his sword, and saved hinselt 
by leaving behind him a child whom he had 
hitherto carried in the jungle. SeriffJaffer 
was compelled to surrender himself, and to 
resign all pretensions to the province which 
he possessed. Mr. Brooke and Captain 
Keppcl spent some davs on board the Sa- 
marang with Sir E. Belcher, and after visit- 
ing the Lundu Dyaks, they returned to Sa- 
rawak in all the triumph of conquest. In 
one of the ceremonies which await the re- 
turning warrior, aud which was performed 
over the Sakarran victors, the three wives 
of the chief Tumangong threw handfuls of 
yellow rice over the heroes, and then sprin- 
kled their heads with gold dust, made by 
grating a lump of gold on a piece of dried 
shark's skin. 
When Sir E. Belcher returned to Sin- 
gapore, a question had arisen respecting the 
existence of an European female, supposed 
to have been detained somewhere about 
Ambon, and conjectured to be the widow of 
the late Mr. Presgrave, resident councillor 
at Singapore. Mr. Butterworth, the go- 
vernor, engaged Sir E. Belcher to conduct 
this inquiry, and placed the Phlegethon at 
his disposal. On the 14th October, 1843, 
Sir Edward reached Sarawak, and he and 
Mr. Brooke made arrangements for carry- 
ing the Rajah Muda Hassim and his family 
to Borneo. The Samarang was left among 
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whilst coal at Singapore (and Hong Kong) 
is 82 shillings a ton (from 80 to 85 shillings) 
at least." The beds of coal which cross the 
Kiangi stream, at a very short distance fi'om 
Brun, are eleven and three feet thick re- 
spectively. The coal in the island of La- 
buan, now supplied to our war-steamers at 
17 shillings per ton, may eventually fall to 
six shillings per ton, when vrought more 
scientifically, and with better tools. The 
H.E I.C. steamer, Nemesis, was recently 
"coaled" from Labuan, and the engineers 
have reported that this coal is the best for 
steaming purposes which they have met with 
in India. 
In their voyage to the north of Borneo, 
the British squadron visited the village of 
Kimanis, on the river of the same name, 
where they found the picturesque tomb of 
the rebel princes, Pangeran Usop and his 
brother, who were strangled by the order of 
the Sultan. They had fled to Kimanis, and 
endeavoured to hoist the standard of rebel- 
lion, but they were soon made prisoners, 
and, by "return of post," came their death- 
warrant--a formal official instrument, signed 
in October, 1845, by the Sultan himself, now 
in exile, 1Muda Hassim, and Budrudeen, now 
murdered by the Sultan, and 1Muda 1Moha- 
reed, now imbecile from wounds received at 
the hands of his Sovereign [ The squadron 
then visited the river lankabong, where 
they had a distant view of the larger towns 
--went on to Ambong, where the flourishing 
town described by Belcher had been de- 
stroyed by the Illanun pirates, for its wish to 
befi'iend the English--captured a well-arm- 
ed pirate prahu, rigged for sixty oars---de- 
stroyed the war prahus and chief buildings 
of the pirate town of Tampussukand 
burned the notorious Illanun town of Pan- 
dassa, whose merciless inhabitants were 
"driven as fugitives into the jungle, to be 
dealt with by the aborigines, who had long 
groaned beneath their grinding tyranny." 
After visiting the ruined fortress of 1Mal- 
ludu, the stronghold of the great Arab pirate, 
Seriff Osman, whom Captain Talbot had 
beaten and driven into the jungle in August, 
1845, the squadron proceeded to the lam- 
bakut river, to attack the position of Hajji 
Saman. The English force was joined by 
forty war prahus, with 500 men, and armed 
with thirty brass swivel guns, belonging to 
the different chiefs in the neighbouring river 
who were favourable to a legal trade along 
the coast. 1Many rafts of bamboos, and a 
small fort, obstructed their progress, but they 
urmounted every obstacle, and reached a 
beautiful village, each house having a gar- 
den, sown in regular beds with cabbages, 
onions, &c., and the interior of the houses 

so neat, with excellent furniture, and culina- 
ry utensils, that had it not been for the dis- 
play of human skulls hanging in regular 
tstoons, with thigh and arm bones occupy- 
ing the intervening spaces, Captain Mundy 
wouhl have believed himself in a civilized 
land. A little further on, they encountered 
and burned the fortified residence of the pi- 
rate chief--repelled an attack of the Dyaks 
with poisoned arrows--and after entertain- 
ing the native chiefs who had heartily as- 
sisted them, they returned to the Phlege. 
thon. 
lIr. Brooke returned to Brun on the 19th 
August,1846,permitted the Sultan to repair to 
the city, and after receiving from him "many 
oaths and protestations of sorrow" for his 
crimes, he made him proceed in state to the 
graves of his murdered relatives, where he 
demanded justice on the murderers of the 
royal family. 5Ir. Brooke then proceeded 
to Sarawak, carrying with him, in the 
Phlegethon, the unhappy survivors and de- 
pendents of luda Itassim's family. 
After a series of successful operations, 
described in the seventh chapter of Captain 
lIundy's own Journal, the lllanun pirates 
were finally driven from the north-west coast 
of Borneo. Captain Iundy visited Brun6, 
and found the poor Sultan humbled and sub- 
missive, and ready to maintain the most 
friendly relations with Mr. Brooke and the 
British Government. A letter containing 
these assurances, addressed to 5Ir. Brooke, 
was delivered to him, on the 29th September, 
by Captain 5Iundy, on his arrival with the 
Iris and Wolf at Sarawak, which he found 
in a state of peace and prosperity, Ir. 
Brooke, at the time of his arrival, being 
seated at the head of his table, detailing to 
a few native chiefs the events of his cam- 
paign against the Sultan. 
Having received orders to take possession 
of the island of Labuan in the name of the 
Queen, and with the assistance of lr. 
Brooke, Captain Mundy returned from Sin- 
gapore to Sarawak on the 7th December. 
The Iris, having received on board the Ra- 
jah of Sarawak, proceeded to Brun6, where 
the treaty for the cession of Labuan was 
signed and sealed on the 1Sth December, 
1846. The island was accordingly taken 
possession of on the 24th December, in pre- 
sence of a large assembly of Borneon chiefs, 
who had arrived in a flotilla of 80 sail, and 
who were entertained at a djeuner by Cap- 
tain blundy. 
The commencement of the year 1847 
was rendered melancholy by the death of 
Captain Scott of the Wolf, at Labuan, and 
Mr. Airey, Mastcr of the Iris, at Singapore ; 
but when we consider the nature of the eli- 
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mate in which they served, and the dangers 
to which the expedition was exposed, we 
have reason to be thankfid that objects so 
great and humane have been accomplished 
with so trifling a loss. Exclusive of six of- 
ricers who tbll victims to the climate, fifteen 
killed and forty-five wounded was the 
amount of casualties during Sir Thomas 
Cochrane's expedition against the pirates. 
In the middle of May, 1847, Mr. Brooke 
embarked from Labuan in the Nemesis, and 
on the 29th of that Inonth he had the Sul- 
tan's seal affixed to the commercial treaty 
with England. When the Nemesis was on 
its way from Brun6 to Labuan, she encoun- 
tered a fleet of Balanini pirates, with eleven 
prahus and 350 men, who, during an at- 
tempt to ':enter into a parley with them," 
opened their fire along the whole extent of 
their line, by which a man on board of the 
Nemesis was killed. The steamer quickly 
returned the fire, and moving at the distance 
of 200 yards from one extreme of the posi- 
tion.to the other, she poured in round shot, 
grape, and canister, from her two 80 pound- 
ers, which, with four long sixes, composed 
her whole armament. After two hours' can- 
nonade, Captain Grey of the Columbine, 
with his own cutter, and two cutters of the 
Nemesis, made a vigorous attack upon the left 
of the enemy's position, and after a gallant 
defence, in which the men fought hand to 
hand in the water, two of the prahus were 
taken. Six of the prahus having been left 
on the beach, deserted by their crews, the 
Nemesis pursued other three that had fled, 
and Captain Grey proceeded to secure the 
prizes on the beach ; but no sooner did the 
pirates observe what the steamer was about, 
than they rushed to their vessels, gallantly 
re-manned five of them, launched them with 
great rapidity, and strove to get to seaward 
of the cutters under Captain Grey. The 
action between the cutters and the pirates 
was an unequal one, and Mr. Vallace of. 
the Nemesis observing this, returned to the 
assistance of the boats, and forced the pirates 
to seek for safety in flight. The English loss 
was two killed and six wounded, while the 
pirates left fifty dead on the beach, and ten 
killed in the prahus. The pirates displayed 
some skill in nautical tactics ; and such was 
the desperation with which they fought that 
not one of them was taken alive. About 100 
Chinese and Malays had been in confine- 
ment in this fleet. They were chained 
round the neck in couples by ratans; and 
as their barbarous captors had placed them 
on deck during the action, many of them 
were killed and wounded by the fire of the 
Nemesis. Only three of the pirate 8hips 
reached their native islands in the Sooloo 

Sea, the other three having foundered on the 
voyage. The Sultan of Brun6, in conse- 
quence of having heard the cannonade, sent 
down a flotilla of native gun-boats ; and at 
Mr. Brooke's request, about 40 or 50 pirates, 
that had taken refuge in the jungle, were 
captured by the Sultan's forces, and ex- 
ecuted, whilst the numerous captives were 
liberated, and forwarded to Singapore. 
The pirate demons, thus justly punished, 
had, during nearly a whole year's cruise, 
committed tile mot cruel depredations. 
They had burned one of their Chinese cap- 
tives alive, and perpetrated crimes too dread- 
ful to relate. Vhen near the river of Sa- 
rawak, they discussed the question of attack- 
ing that flourishing settlement, but the pre- 
sence of some ships of war at anchor off" the 
town compelled them to continue their 
course ; aud it was when returning home, 
laden with captives and plunder, that Mr. 
Brooke had the opportunity of inflicting 
upon them that severe chastisement which 
their actual cri[nes, and their designs against 
himself, had so justly merited. In the month 
of June, when Mr. Brooke returned to Sa- 
rawak, he found that he had been appointed 
Her Majesty's Commissioner, and Consul 
General to tile Sultan and independent chiefs 
of Borneo. He had previously resolved on 
paying a visit to England, and after making 
arrangements for the government of his pro- 
vince, he set sail for England, and reached 
Southampton in one of the Oriental Compa- 
ny's steamerson the 1st October, 1847. Cap- 
tain Keppel, Captain Mundy, and a few of 
his nearest relatives, welcomed him, after an 
absence of nine years, to his native land, to 
receive those honours and rewards which 
England never refuses but to her intellec- 
tual benefactors. The first Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had placed the Meander, commanded 
by Captain Kcppel, at the disposal of Mr. 
Brooke, to convey him to Labuan as its go- 
vernor and commander-in-chief, and had 
nominated his friend Mr. Napier to be 
Lieutenant-Governor of the island. Mr. 
Brooke was graciously received by Iter 
Majesty at Windsor, and was consulted by 
the Government respecting the new field 
which he had opened up to British com- 
merce. The city of London presented him 
with its freedom ; the University of Oxford 
gave him the degree of D.C.L., and he was 
welcomed to all the clubs, both civil and 
military, which adorn the metropolis. A 
mission* under high auspices, has been or- 

* Messrs. Macdougall and Wright embarked early 
in December, with their wives and families, and 
are by this time carrying on their labours at Sara- 
wok. kt the end of December preparations were 
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place which Providence has so plainly as- 
signed him. Though exposed to all the ha- 
zards of climate and of war, his life has been 
almost miraculously spared. The kriss of 
the Malay, and the spear of the Dyak, have 
been braudished against him in vain ; the 
deadly arrow, launched at his heart, .has of- 
ten missed its aim; and even the poisoned 
chalice has been dashed fi'om his lips. 
While Europe is the scene of fearful change, 
and the theatre of fi)rcshadowed convulsions, 
we descry in the East the same elements of 
instability--the germs doubtless of a great so- 
cial and religious civilization. 

ART. VllI.--The Rise and Fall of Rome 
_P,pal. By ROBERT FLEMING. Reprinted 
from the first edition; with Notes, Pre- 
face, and a Memoir ot'the Author. Lon- 
don, 1848. 

THv. events of this last February, while 
they have, in the most impressive manner, 
authenticated a prudential Rule, have 
strongly incited all men to disregard it. The 
Rule which has thus, and in so signal a 
manner, been illustrated and confirmed, is 
that which imposes caution and restraint 
upon the impulse to forecast the course of 
events, and to predict the history of nations. 
As if by an articulate voice from heaven, 
the political speculatist has been enjoined 
henceforward to distrust his sagacity, and to 
be as modest as those ought who in truth 
know nothing beyond to-day; but then 
these same events, while they utter this 
caution in our ears, drive us on as with a 
tenfold force to contemn it! Every day, 
with its new thunder-clap of spreading revo- 
lution, mocking yesterday's calculations, 
heightens that feverish impatience which 
leads us to speculate anew, and to antici- 
pate to-morrow's history. Every man is 
every day saying to his friend, " We did 
not expect this yesterday ; " and every day 
he again asks, " What, think you, will be 
the course of things to-morrow ? " 
This contrary influence, springing out of 
the very same series of events, and driving 
us into the commission of a fault which it 
warns us to avoid, must not be too severely 
blamed. The Rule is indeed sound and 
good ; and it would be an impiety not to lis- 
ten to the corroboration which it has just 
now received. Every well-disciplined and 
religious mind will accept anew the lesson 
which teaches diffidence and modesty. But 
then--and this is equally true--the impulse 

The Future. August, 
to penetrate the future, which is wrought up 
to a sort of paroxysm by occurrences such 
as those that have signalized the present 
year, draws its force from the very consti- 
tution of the human mind ; and he would 
show himself fi'uitlessly and " unseasonably 
wise," who should undertake to preach it 
down. Man is so fi'amed, that he can more 
readily forget the things that are behind, 
than cease to reach forward, in predictive 
speculation, towards those things that are 
before. The thought that we have lived 
quells the taculties : it is the thought that we 
are to live that stirs them. If the prophet 
could make good his credentials as master 
of tacts as well as the teacher of history can 
do so, not a soul would remain in the lecture- 
room of the one, while the other might any- 
where be listened to. 
Thus it is, at this very moment, that while 
every soberly-minded man is saying to him- 
self--I will never again surrender myself to 
the overweening confidence of political wri- 
ters, who tell us that such and such must 
be the fortunes of Europe for the next half 
century--he does not in t:act refrain from 
putting the question to those who are reputed 
to be far-seeing--" How, think you, will it 
go in France ? Shall we see a second '92 .2 
What will Germany do ? What will become 
of Italy .2 How will it fare with the Pope .2 
Shall we weather the storm .2" Thus we 
question those who, on the 28d of February, 
surmised no more than ourselves what the 
24th would bring to our ears! 
But now, if there be among the several 
classes of society one class more likely than 
any other to be repeating, in a solemn tone, 
at this time, the truism, " Man knows no- 
thing of to-morrow," it is the same that will, 
with the keenest eagerness, and with tha 
most intense anxiety, be prying into to-nmr- 
row's abyss. It is the religious who will at 
once give heed to the caution, "Thou 
.knowest not what a day may bring forth," 
and will the most flagrantly seem to disre- 
gard it. There is a depth of meaning in 
this iact--and a fact surely it is--that while 
the sincerely pious will hear the voice which 
has lately been uttered as from the heavens, 
they will be ruuning hither and thither to 
listen to every seer who engages to unravel 
the mystery of the coining time. 
Yet, if the caution be fit, and if it be a 
genuine lesson of Christian wisdom, and if 
also the contrary impulse be natural and 
irresistible, there must be some mode of com- 
bining the two antagonist forces, consistently 
with reason and piety. Who can deny that 
this desire to look into futurity springs from 
the very constitution of our minds .2 Nay, 
the habit and the tendency so todo might be 
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assumed as a sort ofgauge of the grasp and 
power of individual minds. It is an indica- 
tion of man's immortal destination that he is 
ever looking on towards an illimitable futu- 
rity. The more mind and soul, the less ex- 
clusively does the present hour occupy the 
thoughts. A great man, in a secular sense, 
is one who, being thoroughly conversant 
with the past, rules the present moment on 
the ground of his anticipations of the future ; 
but the Christian man, whose entire inherit- 
ance is in the future, while he is carried 
towards it with a deep intensity of undefined 
hope, thinks himself furnished with special 
aids for opening its secrets, such as secular 
sagacity does not supply, blore eager to 
know what is coming than other meta, and 
more confident of knowing it authentically, 
it is hard to hold him back by considerations 
of any kind--it is hard to restrain him from 
running into indiscretions which tend to 
bring contempt upon Christianity itself. 
Hope is the element in which he breathesm 
expectation is the habit of his life ; and be- 
sides, inasmuch as an earnest longing for 
the highest velfare of all men everywhere 
is his passion, no great movement among 
the nations can take place in his sight which 
does not mightily stimulate the long-cherished 
and often disappointed belief, that a bright 
day for the world is close at hand. Now at 
last shall that new order of things take its 
commencement, under which whatever is 
heavenly shall prevail over whatever is 
earthly. So he thinks. 
Christian men, therefore, are everywhere 
pondering the future ; and each is doing so 
in his own fashion ; or, we should say, each 
is doing so on the ground ofprinciples which 
he has already assumed to be unquestion- 
able. Few indeed are those who, devoid of 
all prepossessions, and not worth so much 
as a theory of their own, and diffident of 
apocalyptic schemes of interpretation, are 
now, on grounds approvable to reason, ask- 
ing--what probably shall be the course of 
events throughout Europe, in relation to 
Christianity ? Instead of any such non- 
hypothesis mode of inquiry, most men, in 
presence of the appalling revolutions that 
shake the European system, find themselves 
marvellously confirmed in their previons 
opinions. The European earthquake which 
has set everything else on the totter-- 
thrones, social order, and commerce, has 
seemed by a sort of instantaneous crystalli- 
zation, to fix immovably whatever, in the 
minds of religious persons, might hitherto 
have existed in a fluid or a malleable con- 
dition. Every man's particular belief has 
gained firmness since the 24th of February ; 
and every man is saying to his brethren-- 

"Nov at length shall the world be compelled 
to acknowledge that our views are correct." 
It is thus especially with some two or 
three forms of religious belief, which, strik- 
ingly opposed as they are each to the other, 
have come oflate to characterize, in a marked 
manner, the several compartments of the 
professedly Christian world. Diverse in- 
deed are these vaticinations, both as to the 
principle whence they spring, and as to the 
conclusions to which they lead. Yet let it 
not be imagined that, because so diverse, 
one or more of them must be destitute of 
all colour of probability, and altogether ir- 
rational. It is not so; for each of these 
antagonist schemes might in ils turn be set 
forth with shows of truth, and might be so 
sustained by citations of Scripture, as that it 
would be difficult not to surrender one's 
self to it as undoubtedly sound, and as ex- 
clusive of every other hypothesis. 
Let it be imagined that we have entered 
a college cloister, and unobserved have min- 
gled in the group of reverential disciples 
that surrounds the teacher of" Church prin- 
ciples." The Christian Plato addresses his 
followers in some such strains as these : 

" Until recent events occurred--until the 
very twenty-fourth day of February, it 
might have been doubted whether the period 
which we seniors have lived through, was 
indeed a religious period ; that is to say, 
whether it was a season through which deep 
spiritual principles have been in course of 
evolution. You yourselves until of late may 
have surmised that our habits of mind, I 
mean ours, as distinguished from yours, and 
our position, and our professional engage- 
ments, and our deep and long-formed con- 
vietions, have led us to attribute a too re- 
ligious sense to an order of events, which in 
fact was chiefly if not wholly secular or 
political. No such surmise, surely, can you 
now entertain. Is it not conspicuously true, 
that the sixty years past have constituted a 
season of political revolution in an inferior 
sense, but of religious revolution in a genuine 
sense ? Until this very moment, the fitful 
history of these sixty years may have seem- 
ed to want coherence ; or to have waited for 
an intelligible interpretation : but now it has 
it. In the year '98, the modern Atheism 
struck her blow at the Church, through the 
heart of a most Christian king ! And since 
then the same Atheism has been waging 
war, not against monarchy, not against aris- 
tocracies, not against civil order, but against 
the Church, and it has been doing so in 
Spain, in Italy, in England, as well as in 
France. The Atheist Emperor of the 
French was tim Church's Pontius Pilate, and 
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to make each in its turn appear t'probable. 
Each of the three, the characteristics of 
which have now been hastily traced, if it 
were set forth with care, and sustained by 
its own chosen arguments, might so be made 
good, as that it would be far more easy to 
admit it as certain than to prove it to be fal- 
lacious. It is so with each, because each 
theory rests upon, and disjointedly conveys, 
a momentous truth. In other words, a mo- 
mentous truth, seen under a partial aspect, 
inspires each of these three teachers with 
a confidence which is well-founded so far, 
but which is preposterous in relation to those 
points of belief that distinguish one theory 
from the others. 
In abatement of all such overweening 
confidence we should say this--that if our 
anticipations of the future are founded upon 
visible probabilities, and if they are derived, 
by methods of reasoning, from facts political 
or social, lhen ought it to be granted that, 
as the convulsions of the last few months 
have taken all calculation aback, and have 
aslounded the "wise and prudent" as much 
as they have amazed the unthinking, it is 
evident there are causes now at work which 
are too little understood, or which are too 
vast in their present scale of operation, to 
warrant any confident assumptions what- 
ever, as to the course or issue of to-mor- 
row's catastrophes. So far as human fore- 
sight might be available just now, our posi- 
tion resembles that of a man--if such a 
case may be imagined--who, having been 
snatched by some preternatural force from 
his own latilude, and put down by night 
upon some other, where he is unable to de- 
termine the points of the horizon, so that he 
knows not whether he is looking east or 
west, discerns a gleam of light, yet he dares 
not surtnise whether that streak of crimson 
be the sinking twilight, and is to be followed 
bv a long night, or whether it be the hope- 
fzl breaking of a dawn. At this moment 
of gloom, who shall affirm, with any confi- 
dence, whether the brightness of a new day, 
or the terrors of a wintry night, are in 
prospect for Europe and the world ? We 
are standing upon the sands of the sea, the 
waves of which arc all in wild tumuh, and 
are thundering at our feet ; but is the tide 
ebbing, or is it flowing ? are we safe where 
we stand ; or are we liable to be swept 
away by the swelling surge ? None can 
tell us. There are no tide-tables applica- 
ble to these unknown shores. The nations 
are not merely in a fitful state, and open 
therefore to crossing accidhnts which could 
not be foreseen, but they are in a state which, 
the more attentively it is considered, will 
the more appear to be without any rational 

parallel in history. The civilized commu- 
nity has, during this half century, moved 
forward towards a position immens[qy in ad- 
vance of any which heretofore has been 
occupied by human societies. The book of 
history, although boys at school must con- 
tinue to read it, will henceforth barely com- 
mand the serious attcnlion of men ; the 
destiny of the nations for the future shall 
overlay and cause to be forgotten the story 
of their fortunes past, as if the volume itself 
were a palimpsest. 
But if, on the other hand, quitting as hope- 
less our hold of political or philosophical 
speculations, we were to regard this earth- 
quake year as the time of God's vi,ible in- 
terposition, and to think of it as an hour in 
which the wild passions of men were, as 
immediate causes, to bring about the Divine 
purposes in some unaccustomed manner, 
compelling all men to acknowledge with 
awe the hand of the Almighty--then, and 
on that supposition, should not religious men 
keep silence ? should not those who fear 
God keep silence before Him, in the belief 
that " He eometh to judge the earth in 
righteousness ?" 
On limited fields, or within certain nar- 
row precincts, one may indeed, with some 
degree of confidence, anticipate the future-- 
always premising that some mighty influ- 
ence, now not apparenl, or not thought of, 
may come in to give a wholly new and un- 
imagined direction to the course of events. 
Thns, for instance, it may be allowable to 
conjecture the probable consequences of 
events which are likely to effect the Romish 
Church. Protestants are expecting the 
downfall of the Papacy ; but what is it 
precisely that they look for ? Do they dis- 
. tinguish between the Paparehy and Roman- 
ism ? Probably not; or not in any well 
defined manner. Could any event that can 
be thought of as probable to take place in 
Italy, or especially at Rome, contain in 
itself a virtue that should work a material 
change in the moral and religious condition 
of ,300,000,000 of the human iZamily ? Not 
unless we choose to suppose, at the same 
moment, a supernatural intervention accom- 
)anying such events, and itself little short 
of miraculous. If such an event consisted 
in the annihilation of the Pope's secular 
power and state--in the final demolition of 
all which hitherto has made up the contrast 
between Peter's earthly condition and that 
of his'successors--if this denuding and im- 
poverishment of the apostolic See were to 
be suddenly cffected--and probably it will 
be effected--and if the head of the visible 
Church, voluntarily stepping down, or vio- 
lently hurled down, from his seat among 
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anywhere on the Continent, and it demands 
also an immensely better feeling, on the part 
of the Established Clergy, than they can 
now pretend to. The first rudiments of re- 
ligious liberty---if the phrase be understood 
in a genuine sense, require to be taught and 
explained, as well in Frauce and Switzer- 
land, as in Germany, in Prussia, in Den- 
mark. The most lax ot" neologists--men 
out of whose stock of Christian belief you 
could scarcely make up religion enough for 
a Hume or a Gibbon, are often as unknow- 
ing in the principles of religious liberty as 
any Austrian archbishop. 
But grant all you will as to the establish- 
ment of religious liberty, and as to the happy 
consequences thence to result, let us calmly 
consider what are the natural and inevitable 
effects of the convulsions that are now in 
progress upon the national mind ; and let it 
be supposed that these convulsions are to 
take the most auspicious course possible, 
and are to involve as little as rnay be of 
the characters of a catastrophe. Let us snp- 
pose that absolution is to die out as tranquilly 
as the snuffof a candle, and that the Ger- 
manic races are to come into the enjoyment 
of a happily-equipoised representative polity 
inlet them reach the acre6 of British or 
of American constitutionalism--what will 
be the consequence of such a change, as 
touching Christianity ? Germany--who can 
deny it?--has outstripped us fitr on the 
paths of ecclesiastical erudition and of Bib- 
lical criticism. On these fields not only 
has research been carried further, and in a 
sounder manner, by German professors; 
but a taste for such pursuits has been much 
more extensively diffused than among our- 
selves. Germany, therefore, has a firm 
hold of Christianity, as a matter of learned in- 
quiry and of ingenious disquisition. Then, 
again, it holds to religious abstractions, and 
in a sense, to Christianity, through the me- 
dium of its taste for metaphysical specula- 
tion. German thinkers, whose actual be- 
lief, if put in words, would scandalize even 
the free-thinking among ourselves, may, in 
style and habit, and in aspect and tone, 
seem personally to be quite as religious as 
the most religious among ourselves. 
Now, not to name some other causes to 
which this--if one may so term it--religious 
pre/!minenee may be attributed, it has ma- 
nifestly resulted, iu an indirect manner, 
from that condition of political thraldom 
which has precluded the intellect of Ger- 
many from the field of political speculation. 
The bold and active minds of Germany 
have been "shut up" within the dim pre- 
cincts of antiquarianism and of metaphysical 
theorizing, because they have been shut out 

from those precincts of reality and of intense 
excitement which are opened to a people by 
free institutions, like those of England and 
America. Why is it that we cannot match 
the German scholars ? and why do we come 
offso poorly on the listed enclosures of me- 
taphysic combat ? Why, but because we 
are all of ns, or nearly all, intent upon the 
vivid interests of the great and real world. 
A parliamentary career, a professional 
reer, with its high rewards--a mercantile 
career, with its opulence, is open to every 
energetic spirit. As for a life of hard read- 
ing-eighteen hours' study per diem--it will 
not pay ! As for theories of the universe 
to what earthly account can they be turned ? 
The German mind, which has so long been 
caged by absolutism, as a moping spectalor 
of political movements, has excelled on ar- 
duous lines of research by a dire necessity : 
it has become erudite and profound, moodily, 
and in revenge of its oppressions. But now, 
what will take place ? The prison walls 
are crumbling in this earthquake; the 
fences are already levelled; all rnen, and 
foremost the men of most intelligence, are 
rushing on towards the platform of political 
development. Men are beginning to breathe 
as well as to think ; aud they will hence- 
forward act more than they meditate. The 
public weal, with its real and its imaginary 
interests, will drive out of their minds what- 
ever has a less potent hold of the hopes and 
passions of men. How then will it fare with 
uice points of criticism, or with transcen- 
dental philosophies, when some vital parlia- 
mentary question is to be carried ?--just as 
it fares with straws and tatters when a sud- 
den gust of wind takes its course through a 
paved square. 
In England we may easily be cool upon 
matters with which we have always been 
familiar; but in Germany novelty will 
drive mefl towards frenzy. Besides, when 
the tumultuous emotions of this era of 
change have subsided, there will gradually 
open before the people of all classes new 
courses of commercial and professional en- 
terprise, as well as of political ambition. 
This will be the natural consequence of po- 
litical liberty ; and it will be hailed, too, as 
its invaluable fi'uit. Every man's energies 
and time will be worth to him five-fold more 
than they were heretofore. Men will find 
lhe opportunity for making fortunes who, 
under the old system, never dreamed of 
such a thing as possible: and who lived con- 
tentedly upon what they will soon learn to 
think of as a despicable pittance. The ha- 
bits of the middle classes will become more 
expensive ; and as the price paid for show 
and luxury, they must surrender their light- 



hearted physical tranquillity ; there will be 
less holiday-making, and more toil and more 
care, and more of the corroding alternations 
of hope and fear. London, and Manches- 
ter, and Liverpool, and Glasgow, will repeat 
themselves wherever a thorough political 
emancipation lakes place. There will then 
be fewer philosophers, and fewer scholars; 
but many more combatants upon the arduous 
field where fortunes are won and lost. 
Need it be proved that mighty changes, 
such as these, must powerfully affect the 
religious condition of any people, and espe- 
cially of a people whose hohl of Christianity 
has been, and is, atteuuated in an extreme 
degree ? A reply, if needed, to a question 
on this point might be found in looking to 
the gradually expanding operation of the 
very same order of causes among ourselves. 
ttave not the ever swelling tides of political 
agitation wrought their obliterate effect to a 
great extent upon the rc.ligious mind of 
England ? Do not the ever enhancing and 
the imperious demands of commercial and 
professional life, the iron tyranny of com- 
petition, with its knotted whip, do not these. 
things bring into jeopardy, and are they not 
every day more and more bringing into 
peril, ingenuous and simple-hearted Chris- 
tian feeling ? Does not this tyranny of busi- 
ness drive hundreds and thousands of pro- 
fessed Christian men out fi'om their closets, 
to save, it may be, yet a rcnmant of their 
religious hopes in their pews ? as when the 
town is on fire men rush with their valuables 
to deposit them in the Parish Church. 
Well therefore may it be apprehended 
that, in Germany, where Christianity itself 
hangs bya thread, the sudden stimulus given 
to the most turbulent and the most stirring 
passions and desires, all of a worldly sort, 
will, both by the excitements and by the 
necessities therewith connected, banish al- 
most from the thoughts of men the things that 
are unseen and eternal. 
Let it be fully granted that the proclanm- 
tion of an entire religious liberty, fi'om side 
to side of Europeliberty to teach, and 
preach, and proselyte ; liberty to worship 
anywhere, everywhere, and anyhow; li- 
berty to write and to print and to distribute, 
to sell and to give, tracts and Bibles ; in a 
word, British religious liberty, and more, if.. 
more be desirablewould open a field of i 
promise which Christians would exult to see [ 
utspread before them. Be it so: never- I 
theless we must profess to think that the I 
concomitant excitements of political, pro- I 
fessional, and commercial ambition, likely I 
at the same moment, and as a eonsequene'e I 
of the very same revolutions, to be brought[ 
to bear upon the Continental nations, will, on 
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any ground of probable calculation, operate 
with ten--twenty times the force, and in a 
direction opposed to the spread of Chris- 
tianity. The proclamation of Continental 
religious liberty would set scores and hun- 
drcds of good folks among ourselves a-tra- 
velling instantly, with their portmanteaus 
crammed with tracts and Testaments-- 
French, Italian, German, Spanish, and the 
rest ; and the subscription-lists of Continen- 
tal Societies would swell at an anaazing 
rate. But we much doubt if the nations of 
tile Continent, who thik themselves far in 
advance of us on all grounds of philosophy, 
will ever accept Christianity at our hands. 
We do not believe that France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, will ever consent to import our 
theology, or our notions of the Gospel. 
When they return to Christianity, they will 
do so energetically, indigenottsly, and inde- 
pendently. They will do so in a manner 
which, while it will rejoice every Christian 
bosom, will astound and scandalize Church- 
ridden good folks of all parties, among our- 
selves. 
Such a revolution, we devoutly belie-e, 
shall come in its time ; but at present--and 
setting off as of little account the facilities it 
would afford to British itinerant zealreli- 
gious liberty in Frauce, Germany, Italy, 
and Spain, would be something like tile un- 
loosing a corpse--the knocking off nmrble 
chains from a marble statue---or the unstop- 
ping of an empty bottle! Religious liberty 
is indeed an incalculable boon when granted 
to a people among whom religious htensit!l of 
feeling has long been pent up. But is this 
the ease anywhere between the shores of 
the Atlantic and the deserts of Siberia? 
Every morsel of religious liberty that has 
been granted by successive Governments in 
England has been conceded with a solemn 
feeling, as if an experiment were making 
which must put in peril, the church, the 
aristocracy, and the throne ; and on the side 
of the recipients of the boon it has been ac- 
cepted with a depth of emotion like that of 
a man who at length looks upon the sky af- 
ter a life of unjust imprisonment. In France, 
if not in Germany, religious liberty would 
be " decreed" as easily as the remission of a 
halfpenny toll, and would be aeeeptedwe 
know not in what mood, unless it be that of 
those who take something that is offered 
them in these terms" Does anybody care 
for this ?" 
Momentous changes, happily affecting the 
religious condition of the nations of the Con- 
tinent, may be the issue of the present 
revolutionary commotion ; but if so, such 
changes will take their rise from causes not 
as let visible, or not yet put in movement. 
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capital: it was given to the world for no 
such purposes. But it is therefore not 
available for giving effect to those measures 
of amelioration which a ripened political 
science shall point to and authenticate .2 We 
are confident that it is thus available, and 
believe, as we have said, that the present 
urgent perils of the country are the means 
destined for bringing out, from the depths of 
the Christian System, those long latent ener- 
gies of Justice, apart from which the clearest 
demonstrations of political science will never 
take effect. National perils, and the dis- 
tresses of classes, while they compel politi- 
cal science to ripen and to promulgate its 
conclusions, shall, with a sort of convulsive 
throe, call out and bring into operation, a 
salutary force fi'om the Christian Code. Po- 
litical Science shall determine what is Jus- 
tice, as between class and class, and shall 
tell us on well ascertained grounds of expe- 
rience, what those measures are, which may 
be looked to for securingtoeach class its well- 
being ; and then a hitherto unknown and 
unimagined intensity imparted to Christian 
principles, shall break down all opposition, 
and shall bring out, in fact, the true and the 
good in the structure of society. 
It cannot have escaped the notice of intel- 
ligent readers of the Bible, that in almost all 
those passages, as well of the New as of the 
Old Testament, which the devout mind 
clings to as predictive of ultimate felicity for 
the human family, thcre appears, at the end 
of the vista of hope--a tribunal of Justice. 
We entirely put out of view every one of 
those passages which, on grounds of reason- 
able interpretation, should be regarded as 
bearing upon the adjudication of men, indi- 
vidually, at the tribunal of an after life. We 
now refer to those passages only which it is 
scarcely possible to understand otherwisc 
than as prophetical of the condition of the 
nations on earth. The 5Iessiah's kingdom 
in this world (we are implying no opinion as 
to what is called "the personal Reign"), this 
kingdom of the son of David is spoken of in 
terms which convey, as its distinctively 
characteristic featnre, the idea of a stern 
administration of Jusricv., and of Justice for 
heretofore oppressed classes. The instances 
are very many, and they all bear one import, 
and the- might all be brought under inter- 
pretation, as various expressions of that pre- 
dictionill as it seems to accord with what 
we are apt to regard as the tenor of the 
Gospel, and which the Son of Man himself 
utters, whcn He promises to those who shall 
faithfully "keep his works"--and shall 
prove themselves the fit ministers of his 
kingdom, that they "shall have power over 
the nations," and shall " rule them with a 

rod of iron," and under which administration 
those nations shall be broken to shivers " as 
tl,e vessels of the potter." If this be a pre- 
diction quoted from the second Psalm, and 
tt, rowiug it forward to the period of Mes- 
siah's triumphant entrance upon his kingdom, 
then it indicates in the clearest manner what 
we now assume, namely, that a dispen- 
sation of inflexible ssrcv.justice for the 
nations, and administered on behalf of the 
wretched, shall be that which is to fill up 
the intentions of God's dealings with men 
u]orm earlh. 
Nothing can be clearer to the same pur- 
port than is the tenor of the seventy-second 
Psalm. That it is predictive of the vles- 
siah's rule on earth has always been be- 
lieved. It is, in a word, the foreshowing of 
a rule of right coming in upon inveterate 
wrongs, and subsisting and contiuuing for a 
lengthened period to carry forward its pur- 
poses, while the wrong also co-exists. The 
Messiah shall "judge thy people with right- 
eousness, and thy poor with judgment, arid 
shall break in pieces the o;.pressor." Let 
the Psalm be read anew with this ideathat 
it holds forth the lrincipal characteri'lic of a 
future dispensation, the end of which shall 
be universal peace on earth. The thirty- 
second chapter of Isaiah bears entirely the 
same import"A king shall reign in 
righteousness," under whm " princes shall 
rule in judgment." An efficacious deve- 
lopment of the first principles of morality 
principles taking lreccdence of molires of 
beneolcnceshall bring in the epoch of 
tranquil happiness, and thus " the work of 
t6rrv.osv.ss shall be peace, and the effect 
of righteousness quietness and assurance for 
ever." 
IIitherto Christianity has won its praise, 
and has demonstrated its heavenly origin, 
f.r more conspicuously as an impulse of 
mercy, and as bringing relief for the 
wretched, than as a rule of right. So long 
as the world has been managing is own 
afirs in its own way, the Gospel has wan- 
dered hither and thither over the field, bind- 
ing up the wounds of the victims of cruelty, 
and pouring in its own oil and wine. But 
when the time comes for Christ to rule the 
world, then those offices of mercy which in 
times past have been its glory, shall take a 
suhordinate place, so that the stern energies 
of justice may bear sway. Is not the forty- 
fifth Psalm a prediction of Messiah's reign 
on earth .2 and what is its tone ? it is the 
very same. A stern and martial adminis- 
tration ofzsTcv, among lhe nations is, in a 
word, what it means ; and this is the mark- 
ing feature, the note of recognition, whereby 
the coming in of a lessiah:s kingdom shall 
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may happen, yet with no consciousness of 
an implied moral responsibility, and with no 
sense of moral reciprocity. But whether 
we distinctly admit the fact or not, the feel- 
ing that spontaneously arises in every bo- 
som, on parallel occasions, in countries 
where the agents of government are respon- 
sible, where there is popular representation, 
a free press, and absolute liberty of speech 
and action, is wholly of another sort. Thi.. 
feeling has in it something of that tumultu- 
ous restlessness which attaches to the active 
moral sentiments. The reported sufferings 
of classes, or the knowledge of their degra- 
dation, their ignorance, and their hopeless 
destitution, excites (at least in sound minds) 
not compassion simply, but a self-reproach- 
ing disquiet, of which we do not easily rid 
ourselves. "These things," we say to our- 
selves and to one another, " ought not so to 
be : they must not be suffered : something 
must be done, or attempted, to bring in a 
remedy." 
Now, this is a modern feeling : it is the 
accompaniment of an advancing political 
condition ; and it is the symptom of the dif- 
fused vitality of the social system. What 
then follows ? or what is it that must take 
place in consequence of this vitalizing of the 
social mass ? In a country within which a 
definite moral code is recognised as of ulti- 
mate authority, and is bowed to because its 
sanctions are held to be valid, in such a 
country it is inevitable that this same moral 
code, which heretofore was 0nly of private 
interpretation, or which took little effect ex- 
cept as it bore upon the conscience of the in- 
dividual in his behaviour towards individuals 
--this code, sustained by its awful sanctions, 
must, and will eventually, come into effect- 
ive operation, as bearing upon what we may 
call the social, or the political conscience. 
In this country the decisively practical turn 
of the national mind, and the dislike of ab- 
stract or metaphysical reasoning, as applied 
to substantial interests, happily comes in to 
aid the national feeling in favour of Chris- 
tianity as an ultimate authority in morals. 
Alreadv we may discern the onward move- 
ment oi" a silent process, which is bringing 
all the difficult questions of class wellbcing 
up to the tribunal of the one rccognised reli- 
gious authority. Unless dire catastrophes 

The present turmoil throughout Europe, 
and in France especially, is going on, no one 
can guess towards what issue, unless it be 
military despotism, because nothing is recog- 
nised abroad as fixed and unquestionable; 
nothing is bowed to as of ultimate authority ; 
nothing is reverenced because it is held to 
be sustained by sanctions. But it is not so 
among ourselves ; and in any case in which 
a mass is internally agitated, the parts in 
movement will arrange themselves at length 
around the one part or element that is fixed. 
In England, although everything may be 
brought under discussion, and everything 
sacred may be questioned ; yet not for ever. 
The religious convictions of the great ma- 
jority of the instructed classes are firm. The 
Christian belief of the British people is an 
anchorage, and it is a fulcrmn, and it is a 
foundation; and the agitations that shake 
the nations only tend to throw so much the 
more stress upon this one and only point of 
immovable support, which the civilized world 
feels to be anywhere under its feet. 
Facts and appearances irreconcilable with 
any such supposition as this might readily 
be alleged ; and the hope it would encou- 
rage might easily be made to appear chime- 
rical. We profess it, nevertheless, and are 
bold to say that, while diffident of any inter- 
pretation of Apocalyptic symbols, we discern, 
amid the alarms and confusions of the pass- 
ing hour, bright indications of the coming on 
of that last development of the Christian sys- 
tem, which is the drift of all prophecy, and 
which shall render Christianity, towards the 
nations, a dispensation of Justice. more 
prominently than hitherto it has beea a dis- 
pensation of mercy.* 

ART. IX.l. The Caml and Barrack-room; 
or the British Arm/ as it in'. By a late 
Staff-sergeant of the 18th Light Infantry. 
London, 1841. 
2. The Autobiographv of a lIorkig Man. 

* It is not an approvable practice to place at the 
head of an article the title of a book of which 
' nothing is said in the course of it. We condemn, 

should come in to throw us aback, and to therefore, in this instance, what we have done, and 
break up the social machinery, it must ere ! can only say that we should hold it to be not mere- 
' ly in a literary, but in a moral sense, wrong, so 
long come about, in this country, and not- to treat any llving writer. In this case many of 
withstanding the prevalence of infidelity and our readers will long ao have formed their own 
impiety in the highest and in the lowest I opinion of the remarkable essay of which the lit- 
classes, that these political problems will be ] tie volume before us is a good reprint. The merits 
dealt with on the ground of RIGHT, as af- of this essay, or the grounds and reasons of that 
attention which it has lately received, could not be 
firmed, defined, or implied, in ttoly Scrip- properly considered within" the compass' of a few 
ture. pages. 
VOL. IX. 19 



the lash, not by rendering it an illegal, but 
an uncalled-for punishment, how much 
more should we have accomplished. Crime 
has not diminished in tile army. There has 
been nothing to causo its diminution, lli- 
therto everything has been against the sol- 
dier---everything has retarded his moral 
advancement. The best feelings of his na- 
ture have been crushed within him ; if he 
has been found evil, he has been kept so-- 
if not, he has been made so; but we are 
now hoping for better things. We are thiuk- 
ing more of the comforts of the soldier ; we 
are tlainking whether we cannot treat him 
better, and, in the first place, whether we 
cannot house him better. It is the absence, 
we have said, of all household comforts that 
drives the sohlier to the bottle. It will ne- 
ver do, having drawn into the ranks a better 
class of recruits by the attractions of the 
Limited Enlistment Act, to disgust him at 
the very outset of his careerto show him 
how wretched a life is that upon which he 
has entered. Our barracks are stately 
buildings, viewed from a distance ; but how 
wretched are they within; how limited is 
their accommodation ; how total is the dis- 
regard of all decency, as of all comfort, 
manifest in their internal arrangements ? 
Sir De Lacy Evans did good service when 
he brought this important subject last year 
to tile notice of Parliament and tile country 
pointing out that in small barrack-rooms 
of 82 or 3 feet by 20 broad and 12 feet 
high, twenty men were often housed toge- 
ther, eating, drinking, sleeping there--doing 
everything but exercise ; then showing that 
theso barrack-rooms were often the scenes 
of great immorality and indecency, there 
not being " tile smallest provision for mar- 
ried men, who with their wives were often 
obliged to sleep in the same room with nine- 
teen other men ! " " The women, indeed," 
he said, " were often confined in that room." 
There may be less dirt, less putrid effluvia 
in these barrack-rooms than in those wretch- 
ed tenements of Bethnal Green, and other 
places in the neighbourhood of our large 
towns, which have attracted so much of the 
attention of Sanitary Commissioners and 
philanthropic individuals; but the crowding 
together in the dwelling-houses of our sol- 
diery is as wretched and demoralizing as in 
the worst purlieus of the most over-peopled 
city in the empire. Sir De Lacy Evans 
pointed out to the House that in many ofour 
barrack-rooms there is only a space of nine 
inches between the bottoms of tile beds and 
the tables on which the soldiers dined. The 
space between these beds is often no more 
than five inches, but to allow more room for 
getting in and out, two of lhese narrow cots 
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are pushed closely together. And thus 
herding in these wretched rooms, the soldier 
is compelled, if lie would stay at home at 
all, to spend his time off parade. What 
sort of enjoyment has he ? The best friend, 
in all human probability, which he can find 
there, is sleep ; but even that is denied to 
him. There are half-a-dozen men in the 
room talkiug togetherboisterously you 
may be sure--blasphemously and indecently 
it is more than probable. Reading is out of 
the question. There istoo much noisetoo 
much practical joking going on. He is in 
an atmosphere of disquiet: he can do no- 
thing. Day follows day, and still the same 
wearinessstill the satne idle efforts to kill 
time. All his faculties run to wasteall 
his moral sensibilities are blunted: the 
vicious are there to tempt him, and he is 
tempted ; he finds a home in the canteen or 
in worse places, and in spite of tile best reso- 
lutions at starting, soon stumbles into the 
pit.* 
Mr. Fox Maule has dealt with this subject 
of Army Reform generally in a spirit of 
high-toned philanthropy ; but ve cannot 
agree with him when he alleges as an ob- 
jection to the extension of barrack-accom- 
modation that " if men were accustomed to 
all the conveniences and comforts of exten- 
sive barracks, they would not without dis- 
content subject themselves to more con- 
tracted and narrower abodes when circum- 
stances might render it necessary that they 
should do so." We believe this to be the 
greatest possible mistake ; we believe, in- 

* The same disregard to the comfort of our 
soldiers as is shown in the matter of barrack-ac- 
commodation, is exhibited in the manner in which 
we ship them on board our transports for foreign 
service. Let us take one example of many : 
" The cold and discomfort of ship-board," writes 
Captain Fane in the opening chapter of his ' Five 
Years in India,' "seemed to please our men as 
little as their officers, and though on our first em- 
barkation we had not lost a man, and all seemed 
cheerful at the thought of hreign service, yet, af- 
ter the experience they had already had, we found 
that many declined a second trial; and though 
some were again brought back, still our muster- 
rolls at our second embarkation on the 4th January, 
wanted several of their usual complement, from 
desertion. Poor fellows! one could not blame 
them, for nothing could be worse than the arrange- 
ments made for their comfort and convenience by 
the Transport Board. Instead of their deck being 
filled with hammocks, 'hich could be taken down 
during the day, and thus leave space for the free 
circulation of air, the place had been blocked up 
with what are termed berths or standing bed-places; 
which made it far more difficult to keep the place 
clean, and contributed neither to the comfort nor 
convenience of its occupants." This is a verv un- 
dercharged picture of the misery to be eneoun'tered 
on board every crowded transport-ship--especially 
in lhe tropics. 
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leisure hours, and see what he will become. 
It is because he has not the means of profit- 
ably engaging his leisure hours that he is 
what he is--a reproach to a Christian Go- 
vernment. 
And, indeed, there would seem to be every 
prospect of a speedy amelioration in the cha- 
racter and habits of the British soldier. We 
have no fear of the Limited Enlistment Act 
draining the army of its old soldiers. Be- 
fore it can take effect we shall have drawn 
into our ranks men whom it will be worth 
our while to keep there, and who will find, 
as time advances, that their position in the 
artny is worth keeping. The period we 
hope is not far distant when English s,ldiers 
will consider that no greater punishment can 
be inflicted upou them than a silent dismissal 
fi'om the service. Such, indeed, is the feel- 
ing in the native army of the East India 
Company. " 'File dismissal of a man from 
such a service as this," said an old native 
Soubahdar to a British officer, "distresses 
not only him, but all his relations in the 
higher grades, who know how much of the 
comfort and happiness of his family depend 
upon his remaining and advancing in it; 
and they all try to make their young friends 
behave as they ought to do." We cannot 
achieve all this in the British army, because, 
in a country where provisions are so highly 
priced, we cannot pay the soldier as we can 
in India, so much in excess of his necessary 
expenditure--we cannot supply him with 
the means of providin for a distant family. 
But much would be done if we could only 
teach him, and all connected with him, that 
it is an honour to serve the Crown--an 
honour to bear the name of a sohlier, and 
that the more members of a family are so 
connected with the State the more that family 
is ennobled. 

"No man;' writes Colonel Sleemanan offi- 
cer of the Company's army, whose suceessfnl 
exertions for the suppression of Thnggee have 
not yet been adequately rewarded, "can have a 
higher sense (than the native soldiers of the 
Company) of the duty they owe to the State 
that employs them, or whose salt they e:tt, nor 
can any men set less value upon life when the 
service of that State requires that it shall be 
risked or sacrificed. No persons are brought up 
with moredeference for parents. In no family from 
which we draw our recrnits is a son, through infan- 
cy, boyhood, or youth, heard to utter a disrespect- 
ful word to his parents. Such a word from a son 
to his parents would shock the feelings of the 
whole community in which the family resides, and 
the offending member would be visited with 
their highest indignation. Vhen the tather dies 
the eldest son takes his place, and receives the 
same marks of respeetthe same entire confi- 
dence and deference as the father. If he be a 
VOL. X. 20 
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soldier in a distant land, and can afford to do so, 
he resigns the service and returns home, to take 
his post at the head of the fimily. If he cannot 
afford to resign--if the family still want the aid 
of his regular monthly pay, he remains with his 
regiment, and denies himself many of the per- 
sonal comforts he has hitherto enjoyed, that he 
may increase his contribution to the general 
stock. * * The knowledge that any 
neglect of the duty they owe their distant fami- 
lies will be immediately visited by the odium of 
their native officers and brother soldiers, and 
ultimately communicated to the heads of these 
families, acts as a salutary cheek upon their con- 
duet; and I believe that there is hardly a native 
regiment in the service in which the twenty 
drummers, who are Christians, and have their 
families with the regiment, do not cause more 
trouble than the whole eight hundred Sepahees." 
Such is the picture, drawn by a cotnpe- 
tent authority, of the morale of the native 
army in India. It is a truly voluntary ser- 
vice. There is no fraud: no violence prac- 
tised to recruit it. Mcu of good flintily and 
good character enter the ranks with pride, 
with pride do they remain there, with pride 
too they see in old age tlwir sons taking their 
place. They are but poor heathens, tbr the 
most part uneducated ; and yet our Chris- 
tian England can boast nothing of the ldnd. 
The retired Indian soldier sits in the 
shade before his cottage door, speaks with 
gratitude of the Company Bahaudoor, boasts 
of his services, and inspires his sons with 
to follow tile same bonourable career. 
He is in his new state of being the most 
I zeal 
loyal of subjects. He has been well paid 
during the best years of his manhood, and 
in his old age he is well pensioned. There 
might be thousands and tens of thousands ; 
but of such men the State would not be 
afraid. But we, in this Christian, loyal 
England, are talking with alarm of the dan- 
gerous effects which might result from the 
intermixture of the military elements with 
the great mass of social life. Can we wilh 
safety, it is asked, so leaven the lump'! 
That remains, indeed, to be shown. The re- 
sult will be good or evil. as we choose to make 
it. If by neglect and ill-treatment we turn 
the discharged soldi.r into a bandit, there 
will doubtless be danger in the dispersion 
over the country of so many bitter enemies 
of the State. But what lamentable confes- 
sion of weaknesswe might almost write of 
wickedness---is there in this declaration of 
fear ! If we only do our duty to tile soldier 
whilst in harness, he will, when released 
from his military bonds, be the best friend 
of the State--s willing, an able, an active 
ally in times of popular commotion. It all 
depends upon the treatment we give him. If 
we turn the soldier out of the army, at the 
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knowledge that right in principle, so also 
safe in practice, is this system of LIMITED 
ENLISTMENT. 

AIT. X.--1. Reminiscences of Daniel O'- 
Connell. By a MUNSTER FARMER. Lon- 
don. 
2. The .Nation. Dublin, 1848. 
3. The Irish .Felon. Dublin, 1848. 
4. A Letter.from one of the Special Consta- 
bles in London on the late occasion of their 
being called out to keep the _Peace. Lon- 
don, 1848. 
,5. Life and Times of Aodh O'1Veil. By 
JOHN MITCaEL. Dublin, 184.5. 
IN no country on the face of the earth had 
lhe progress of improvement been more dis- 
tinctly marked than in Ireland for the last 
fifty years. In all that constitutes material 
wealthmin all that can be expressed in the 
language of the Political Economist, the in- 
crease was such as no nation had ever be- 
fore exhibited. In habits, in feelings, in good 
conduct, general society had advanced be- 
yond what the most sanguine could have 
hoped. Its higher ranks were not, perhaps, 
superior in accomplishments to the Charle- 
monts and Dalies of lhe last century, but it 
is some evidence of tile progressive civiliza- 
tion of the general body of society, that in 
our time, no man, of whatever class, has 
stood out in the dislinct prominence of the 
Heroes of the Irish Parliament. The men 
who in our day have appeared in Ireland, 
have been, one and all, ot" smaller size--of 
mere human dimensions. Great men, no 
doubt, though magnified somevhat beyond 
their proper greatness, were these sons of' 
Irish earth--sons, too, of the Saxon of the 
third or fourth generationm 
"Giant sons 
Of the embrace of angels ;" 
--for, whatever be the destinies of Ireland, 
no sophistry can alter or evade the fact, that 
no distinct claim can be made for any por- 
tion ofthe population on the score of an ori- 
ginal difference of race, or, if a distinction 
be insisted on, there can be no doubt that 
through ahnost the entire island the blood 
of tile British settlers predominates. In 
Grattan's glowing panegyric* they still live 

*Grattan's " Answer to Lord Clare," Dublin. 
1800. The passages to which we particularly re- 
fer may also be found in Curran's " Life of Cur- 
ran," vol. i. 

these men of 1782--the lights of what was 
called the Irish ParliamentMalone, Pery, 
Brownlow, Osborne, Flood, Burgh, Daly, 
Forbes. " I attribute," says Grattan, "to 
this constellation of great men, in a great 
measure, the privileges of your country, and 
I attribute such a generation of men to the 
residence of your Parliament." We feel no 
surprise that the imaginations of young and 
ardent men should seek to create again the 
glorious phantom of a nation. The scenes 
of 1843 in lreland were, in their way, very 
remarkable. O'Conncll, as if stung by in- 
sanity, went from place to place, congregat- 
ing thousands and tens of thousands to listen 
to declamation so vague that one solilary 
sentence of all that he then uttered, though 
printed in every newspaper in the empire, 
and though commented upon by the Crown 
lawyers---a class of critics who are not like- 
ly to allow any one word of the text which 
they undertake to illustrate to be robbed of 
any part of its force--has not fixed itself in 
the public mind. Yet this very vagueness 
rendered it more likely to blend with what- 
ever hopes and aspirations, indefinite and 
unlimited, were antecedently indulged by 
his hearers. The spring, and summer, and 
autumn of that year were a time of unusual 
beauty. It is scarce possible to believe that 
O'Connell was both serious and sane--either 
be might have been--consistently with his 
conduct during that strange year ; the won- 
derful old man had at all times great elasti- 
city of spirits, and the thousands round him 
and Torn Steele at his side kept him in good 
humour with himself. He almost felt 
anaused at his power over those assemblages. 
At a public dinner, after the first of the 
meetings, he said--" When I think of the 
multitudes by whom I have been surrounded 
to-day, and the bright eyes that looked on 
me, the elasticity of spirits that was there 
when I beheld on one side those sniles and 
female loveliness, and on the other those re- 
verend gentlemen bringing benedictions, I 
will ask the nen of Meath--will they be 
slaves ?" On another of those occasions a 
French gentleman asked O'Connell how was 
it that such multitudes preserved such per- 
feet order ? " It would," replied he, with a 
complacent and half-supercilious smile, "be 
impossible in any other part of the inhabited 
globe ; but, you know, the h'ish are the po- 
litest of all people." Nothing could be more 
perfect than O'Connell's exuberant cheer- 
fulness, through Ibis almost royal progress 
from place to placemwaging the war of 
words with the Firbolg, and the Dane, and 
the Saxon. The Government at first looked 
on at these strange demonstrations, doing 
little more than from time to timo eorre. 
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repeal of the Union to be carried by per- 
petual payment of rent, still reut, the Catho- 
lic rent, the only true rentmand by hebdo- 
madal speeches; in short, they seemed to 
believe that all that was wantiug was money 
and talk--money for the few, talk for the 
multitude. The other party insisted that 
England was not to be thus conquered ; that 
the Irish people should arm ; that talking 
nonsense was not the way to do business ; 
and yet, inconsistently enough, they too 
talked nonsense.--That they did. They 
were younger men. Sedition was with 
them a passion that had not yet died away. 
They were hot--the younger men among 
thern were not--simulatiug extinct feelings. 
Compared with the other section of repeal- 
ers, this body was the more earnest ; at all 
events, they outbid the others. They called 
on the people throughout the country to arm 
themselves. They threatened all landed 
proprietors who did not join them, that their 
property should be " carried to the national 
treasury." They addressed the soldiery 
and constabulary in language seducing 
them from their allegiance and their duty. 
Under the names of tenure and tenant-right 
they addressed the natural cupidity of the 
peasantry; distinctions of Celt and Saxon 
were referred to, as if for the purpose of dis- 
uniting every family in the land. When a 
successful insurrection in Paris gave birth 
to the French Republic, they sent an em- 
bassy to it from Ireland, negotiating for an 
invasion. The genius of O'Connell and 
of Wolfe Tone unitedmseemed to meet in 
each of the Confederatesthus the war- 
party designated themselves--and mark the 
future rulers of Ireland's destinies 

The force of Nature could no further go 
To make a third, she join'd the other two. 

We have said that we believe this party 
to have been more in earnest than the other. 
They were, no doubt ; many of them mad 
not the less in earnest nor the less dan- 
gerous for that. The newspaper press 
greatly aided them ; for, while it spread their 
writings and speeches in every direction, it 
seemed to multiply their numbers. The 
peaceful part of the community in Ireland 
know them to be few. and know that it is 
the same performers who play in different 
parts of the country, and think of them or 
their audiences as little as they do of other 
players or play-going folk. They are re- 
garded as a mischief and a nuisance for 
the most part ; but there is no very serious 
thought that they can do any great harm. 
Even when it was known that persons were 
employed through the country to discipline 

in Ireland: August, 
disaffected men in military exercises, the 
forbearance of the Government met with 
more than sympathy from the general body 
of the country, who were inclined to laugh 
at the whole thing as a fantastic parody of 
very serious things transacted elsewhere. 
The Government, who had most probably 
more reasons for apprehension than they 
could prudently communicate to lhe public, 
took such precautions as they could to save 
the city of Dublin from the danger of an 
outbreak. 
In the rural districts of Ireland there was 
much crime. It was not directly connected 
with the Agitation, but it grew in a great 
measure out of the base hopes that the Agi- 
tation inspired. Farmers refused or delayed 
to pay their rents. Agents were murdered 
under circumstauces that left no doubt that 
men wealthy for their station in life, were 
accomplices or instigators of the crime. 
Through the country there was certainly a 
sort of expectation in the minds of many 
tenants that they might continue to hold their 
lands without paying any rent. The wise 
measures of a Special Commission succeed- 
ed in vindicating the law, and it became 
again possible to exercise the rights of pro- 
perty. The effect of the Commission was 
to protect the lives of the poor from ruffians 
that overawed the country. A duty as im- 
perative as this was to terminate if possible 
the deplorable agitation which each day be- 
came more reckless and more fierce. For- 
bearance has its limits, and prosecutions 
were commenced against three of the con- 
federates. Before these cases were tried a 
new statute applicable to any after cases 
that might arise was passed, and one of the 
persons about to be tried for sedition con- 
tinued to issue writings which made him an 
offender under the new Act. It is ueces- 
sary to state this to render intelligible what 
we have to say on the Jury question, as we 
think some mistakes have arisen fi'om con- 
fusing the cases of special and common 
juries. O'Brieu and Meagher were tried 
for sedition by special juries. In neither 
case was there a verdict. The law of Ire- 
land requires unanimity in a jury. As far 
as can be known of these cases, the num- 
bers for a conviction in one were ten to two, 
in the other eleven to one. 
The statement of the juries being packed 
is always the cry of the convicted. In 
special jury cases it does not bear examina- 
tion. Under the Act cf 1S88, when a special 
jury is obtained, it is formed fi'om a body of 
names selected from what is called the 
jurors' book for the year. The jurors' book 
contains, or ought to contain, all the names 
of persons qualified to serve on juries. The 
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a Protestant, is tried exclusively by Protes- 
tants. How long will it be possible, in such 
a country, to preserve even the forms of 
liberty? Can there bea doubt that, be a 
Sheriff Protestant or Catholic, it would be at 
all events his duty to guard against such 
persons, so utterly incapable of honest rea- 
soning, being placed on juries, and that iu 
any panel he returned, he should delibe- 
rately exclude every member whatever of 
those associations. In Ireland it would seem 
that language has been in some way so 
wholly divorced from thought, that we think 
it probable the obvious contradictions in the 
propositions we have quoted, with the com- 
plaint of Mitchel, a Protestant, being tried 
by Protestants, may never have struck tile 
speakers in their glaring inconsistency. We 
have ourselves heard declaimers against the 
way in which these Irish triuls were con- 
ducted say, that they would not take fifty 
pounds to serve on one of the juriesnay 
more, we know with an approach to cer- 
tainty, that Catholics have avoided serving 
on the very panels from which they com- 
plain that Catholics are excluded. We pro- 
test that, in a case of which the difficulties 
do not seem to be sufficiently appreciated, 
the Sheriff seems to us to have steered hi: 
way safely and well ; and that if there were 
cause of complaint, it has been altogether 
owing to the efforts made, previous to the 
trial, to overawe the persons whose duty it 
was to form the panel, and yet more, the 
jurors who might try the cause. A mixed 
jury would, we think, on all accounts, have 
been betternay, we cannot conceive any 
jury, not overawed by the tyranny of the 
clubs and the public meetings under their 
control, hesitating to convict Mitchel ; but to 
try the case at all, preserving even the sha- 
dow ofconstitutional forms, was as far as As- 
sociation and Confederation and Corporation 
meetings could effect the mischief they medi- 
tated, all but impossible. The Sheriff re- 
turned his panel of 150. Eighty persons 
answered as their names were called. Of 
these 20 were struck off by the traverser, 
and :39 by the Attorney-General. The tra- 
verser's right of challenge is this---20 pe- 
remptorily, and as many more as he can 
show cause against. He struck off no one 
for causesome evidence, slight, no doubt, 
of the fairness of the jury. The Attorney- 
General is aCatholic, and of the 39 he struck 
off eleven were Catholics. Of the 89 per- 
sons removed from the jury we know no- 
thing ; it is to be presumed for the Attorney- 
General that he had good cause for their 
removal. The strict legality of the course 
pursued by the Attorney-General is not dis- 

puted, and of its prudence he alone could be 
the sufficient judge. 
The Attorney-General's is scarcely the 
same arbitrary right of challenge as the 
prisoner's. The law gives him what would 
seem a lar more limited right than that of 
the prisoner, while in actual practice his 
setting aside jurors is scarcely distinguisha- 
ble from the arbitrary challenge of tile pri- 
soner, and from the very large number of 
jurors on modern panels, enables him to try 
a case by whichever among the number he 
likes, when the prisoner's twenty are deduct- 
ed from the panel. 
"This privilege of peremptory challenges, 
though granted to the prisoner, is denied to the 
king by the Statute 33 Edward I. sec. 4, which 
enacts that the king shall challenge no jurors 
without assigning a cause certain to be tried and 
approved by the Court ; however, it is held that 
the king need not assign his cause of challenge 
till all the panel is gone through, and unless 
there cannot be a full jury without the person so 
challenged; and then, and not sooner, the king's 
counsel must show the cause, otherwise the juror 
shall be sworn."* 
If this view of the law be just, it is plain 
that the Attorney-General has no right what- 
ever to bid any juror stand by, except he in 
his conscience believes that there is some 
such cause as would be admitted by triers 
as good ground of challenge, should it be- 
come necessary for him to state it to the 
Court. No idle conjecture as to the proba- 
bility of his finding for the prisoner can have 
[)lace here. If Blackstone's doctrine be 
right, a challenge on the part of the Crown 
can be but for cause, and the Counsel for the 
Crown who bids a juror stand bv, without 
himsel f being convinced that there" is ground 
for challenge which he could sustain, is 
violating his trust. We do not believe that 
any juror has, in this trial of Mitehel, been 
put aside on the sole ground of being a Ro- 
man Catholic. Such cause could not be 
sustained. And even supposing that the 
Attorney-General has tile same capricious 
right of challenge with the prisoner, it is not 
possible to impute to the present Attorney- 
General for Ireland--himself a Roman 
Catholic--the kind of prejudice against 
Roman Catholics which this charge would 
involve. The Statute of Edward l., entitled 
" He that challengeth a jury or juror for the 
king, shall show his cause," is that on which 
is founded the statement of legal and consti- 
tutional writers, that the Crown has no right 
of peremptory challenge. As however, the 

* 4 Commentaries, 353. 
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we anticipate more fi'om the effects of edu- 
cation than fi-om any other cause. There l 
is no uneducated or half-educated man who I' 
is not the slave of some theory or prejudice. ] 
Let a man but learn anything thoroughly ; ] 
I 
"settin himself to wrestle with nature trying l 
to master some one branch of art, he my learn'. 
a humility which he will never acquire while he 
is fabricating fancy constitutions."* 
Through the country efforts have been 
made to instruct the people in practical agri- 
culture. This wise measure--Lord Cla- 
rendon's own we believe--has done much. 
In most educational establishments of a pub- 
lic kind agricultural instruction is now gi- 
ven. Model farms are about to be attached 
to the poor-houses, and thus some compen- 
sation given for whatever may be reasonably 
complained of in the principle of these laws. 
From the provincial colleges, vhich must 
soon come into operation, much may be ex- 
pected. The history of the past, too, xvill 
be read in a different spirit from that in 
xvhich it is noxv studied, and men will find 
that it has anolher value than furnishing 
weaponsof party aggression. It delightsus 
to be able to quote from the pages of Mitchcl 
--a man who, though deeply criminal, 
seems, towards the close of his career, to have 
been ahnost insane with enthusiasm, and to 
have proceeded to lengths which he could 
not have originally contemplated--a passage 

State Trials in Ireland. August, 1848. 
written in no tmkindly or uucandid spirit to 
the Church of England. With it, as more 
likely to have effect ;vith the class of readers 
whom we have been last addressing, we 
conclude : 
"Among the national institutions, among the 
existing lbrees, that make np what we call an 
Irish nation, the Chnreh. so far as it is a spiritual 
teacher, must be rcckon'ed. Its altars, for gene- 
rations, have been served by a devoted body of 
clergy : its sanctuaries thronged by our country- 
men : its prelates have been anaong the most 
learned and pious ornaments of the Christian 
Church. Their stories are twined with our hi,a- 
tory: their dust is Irish earth: and their memo- 
ries are Ireland's for ever. In tim little church 
of Dromore, hard by the murmuring Lagan, lie 
buried the bones of Jeremy Taylor: Would 
Ireland be richer without that grave ? In a.nr 
gallery of illustrious Irishmen, Ussher and Swift 
shall not be tbrgotten ; Derry and Cloyne will 
not soon let the name of Berkely die; and the 
lonely tower of Clough Oughter is hardly more 
interesting to an Irishman as the place where 
Owen Roe breathed his last sigh, than by the 
'imprisonment within its walls of the mild and 
excellent Bishop Kilmore. Sit mea anima cure 
Bedello ! 
"x, Vhen Irishmen consent to let the past be- 
come indeed history, not part)" polities, and begin 
to learn from it the lessons of mutual respect 
and tolerance, instead of endless bitterness and 
enmity, then, at last, this distracted land shall 
see the dawn of hope and peace, and begin to 
renew her youth and rear her head anaong the 
proudest of the nations."* 

* Letter from a Londt;n Special Constable, p. 
1. 

* Life and Times of atodh O'dcil. By John 
Mitchel, Preface, pp. xi., xii. 
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weaker instruments whom they have made 
their fools. Alceste, after reading Orontes' 
sonnet, announced the judgment of every 
reader of their confessions--- 

"Qu'un homtne est pendable aprs les avoir 
faits." 

The removal of such evils has been at- 
tempted by the erection of houses regulated 
upon better principles, directed by humane 
and enlightened men. In Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Birmingham, and London, xve have 
seen these establishments in operation, and 
nothing can be more pleasing than lhe con- 
trast. Cleanliness, order, quiet are there ; 
and in some a collection of books. It is 
gratifying also to know, that, unlike other 
charitable schemes, they have turned out 
profitable speculations. Yet, after all, the 
accommodation so given must be limited in its 
operation to those houseless isolated strag- 
glers who have no family, and no abiding 
resting-place. A man with a wife and 
children, of course, cannot enter a large 
public lodging-house ; for his case separate 
dwellings must be provided, if we vish to 
preserve him as a self-sustaining member of 
society. 
The orphans and deserted children of de- 
graded parents seldom come with a good 
recommendation to a tradesman wanting nn 
apprentice. When he can get the children 
of the middle classes, he will seldom drag 
from the pollution of the London streets the 
wild creatures who infest them. Without 
a trade, or an honest means of livelihood, 
they have thus the sad dilemma offered to 
them--to thieve or die. In that case (and 
it is of professional thieves that we are now 
speaking), undoubtedly want, originally gave 
a direction to their life. Many respect- 
able men have no doubt given it as the 
result of their experience, that such is not 
the cause of tile vast majority of crimes.* 
They assert what is true, that a skilful thief 
will be able to acquire a far larger income 
than the best employed workman can ever 
make, and van riot it in a style of sensual 
gratification which no workman's income 
could ever meet. This may be the reason 
which induces tile convicted thief when he 
grows in years to continue his predatory 
life ; but, at first, the sole consideration is to 
get immediate subsistence. If work could 
have been got they might have been skilful 
operatives, raising still higher our manufac- 

* See the evidence of Mr. Hill, Recorder of 
Birmingham, First Report, Lords, p. 20; Survey- 
or-General's Report, p. 41 ; and evidence digested 
in Constabulary Report, p. 129. 

turing renown ; but excluded from this out- 
let to their energies, they only serve to raise 
tile prison and the poor rates. 
Nothing can be more curious than the 
revelations which these children make of 
the practice of their art. "/'he " Memoirs 
of Vidocq" disclosed a history which, in 
point of interest, yielded to none of the 
master-pieces of imaginative fiction. The 
oonflrssions of our own juvenile thieves, if 
they do not hurry us so often to the brink 
of improbability and me|o-dramatic exagge- 
ration, yet disclose pictures of hutnan life 
which must be new to many. At one time 
we find them possessed o large sums of 
money, which would have maintained a 
family for years ; and in the following week 
it is gone. Each has got a "sister," who 
generally aids in spending the ill-gotten 
produce, and who is often the best witness 
lbr a conviction. Eager for novelty, un- 
scrupulous in the mode of gratif.ving it, im- 
patient at tile quiet monotony of sober life, 
the thief is soon inured to the roving spirit 
of his profession, and would feel it as the 
greatest misery to forsake it. 
Most of them begin at the age of seven or 
eight, which must leave them two years of 
impun.;ty, as we cannot find from the evi- 
dence of any of the witnesses examined 
before the Ilouse of Lords in 1847, that 
magislrates have ever tried children under 
nine. They begin their life first by petty 
thefts of loose articles fi'om the market- 
stands and shop-doors ; they next proceed to 
pocket-picking, stealing from the shop-till, 
cheating shopnen, extracting valuable arti- 
cles from shop-windows by taking out a 
pane. If what is obtained be money, it is 
immediately divided ; if it be anything else, 
it is taken to the "fences," or receivers of 
stolen property, who, for the most part, are 
Jows, and who, to conceal the nature of their 
trade, carry on ostensibly the business of 
furniture-brokers, gold-refiners, and keepers 
of marine-stores. No one acquainled with 
the history of a thief's progress will doubt 
the assertion, that if there were no "fences" 
there would be fewer thieves." These, in 
truth, are among the greatest pests of socie- 
ty ; they encourage tile thief by finding him 
a market ; and many robberies are effected 
upon their suggestion. 
The first serious check the thief receives 
after the usual short imprisonments of his 
early youth, generally takes place in his 
third or fourth year. In pursuing his usual 
art, he may not have used his usual cau- 
tion ; or, in attempting something new, he 
may not have displayed sufficient skill. A 
long imprisonment, or perhaps transporta- 
tion, relieves society from the agent that had 
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old offender, who might have escaped for 
may a year, was perhaps caught for a 
petty larceny. If judged according to this 
last crime, and so classified, it is obvious 
that a great mistake would be committed. 
The system, besides, partook of the evil of 
association, the effects of which cannot be 
exaggerated. To put down this, every mo- 
tive of humanity, as regarded the indi- 
vidual prisoners, and of policy, as regard- 
ed the good of society, induced inquiring 
men to resort to some other system which 
should save prisoners from the fearful con- 
tamination resulting from unrestricted inter- 
course. It was found that every association 
of criminals perverted, and never reformed ; 
and that, although classification might be 
useful, it was only in an inverse proportion 
to the numbers of which each class was 
composed, and was only perfect when it 
came to the point at which it lost its name 
and nature, in complete separation. 
What was then fallen upon is what has 
since gone by the name of the silent-system ; 
of which the best examples are at the 
.laison de Force at Ghent. and the Auburn 
Penitentiary of New York. ']'he prisoners 
during the day, are all in each other's pre- 
sence. They are compelled to work, and 
under the pain of immediate flagellation, 
they are forced to be absolutely silent. It is 
a modification of this system which does not 
give the prisoners useful labour, but puts 
them upon the tread.wheel under the same 
rigorous silence. 
The discipline here is of a physical 
lure. It is enforced by the terrors of the 
lash. It degrades and humiliates, stimulat- 
ing vindictive feelings, by hardening the 
heart against so apparently arbitrary a re- 
striction. But rigidly as the discipline was 
enforced, it altogether failed. On the tread- 
wheel, with the keeper watching; in tile 
workshops, under the same vigilant superin- 
tendence, they communicated with each 
other. ']'he superintendence could not be 
always equally vigilant. When it relaxed, 
the keeper, who was watched, gave an op- 
portunity which was never missed, tie 
could not prevent conversation by the eye. 
A look, a wink, expressed a 'eeling; a 
movement answered it, and the very re- 
straint imposed, gave a zest to the imporfect 
neans resorted to. Dam taccnt clamant. 
" I have been," says a prisoner, " on the 
wheel ; and they talk frequently in a low 
voice there, but they are seldom found out 
if they don't turn their heads. They can 
watch the turnkey as much as he can watch 
them."l _Field, p. 42. 'I'he silent indus- 
try, in other cases, of a crowded workshop 
in prison, is inposing ; but it is a mistake to 

hold that you thereby prevent the evils of 
unrestricted communication. It was what 
an eminent Scottish Judge declares to be a 
kind of "Sisyphian torment, to keep men for 
months and years in company, and yet pre- 
vent all communication by the lash.".dp- 
oendi.: to Lords' Ilcport, p. 8S. 
But the great objection to it is, that along 
with the undoubted evils of bad communica- 
tion, it completes effectually the ruin of 
every prisoner, by exposing his presence lo 
his companions. If they cannot speak to 
him, they at least see and will remember 
him again. '/'has entangled into thieves' so- 
ciety, he finds himself in a net, fi'om which 
no virtuous resolution can relieve him. 
Mr. Baron Alderson gives a strikiug ex- 
emplification of the inutility of compulsory 
silence. Ile states that he knew a) instance 
in which a regular plan for a robbery, after- 
wards accomplished, "was laid, in one of 
what is called our best regulated jails, and 
on the tread-mill. The instrument there 
was a boy, and the principals were adult 
tiieves."Appcdi:c to Lords' lleport, p. 
42. Thus the system failed, if prevention 
of crime, along with the punishment of the 
offender, constituted any part of the theory 
of punishment. Old associations were kept 
up in active and daily exercise ; and new 
associations were formed which were never, 
through the whole of a guilty life, allowed 
to drop. The obedience, too, which was ex- 
torted by the lash, not being the act of a 
free moral agent, was no virtue at all. It 
was in itself rather a weakness, preparing 
for evil influence much more than tbr sound 
direction. 
In a separate cell a prisoner is in many 
respects free. tie ires himself to himselt: 
But in the workroom he is a slave--the slave 
of his companions. If in their presence he 
give way to any outward sign of penitence, 
he is jeered and laughed at. The neutrali- 
ty of the weak and the resistance ot" the 
brave are alike swept away. In the cell he 
could have relief to a mind not hardened, in 
his Bible, his prayer-book, and his tears. 
But with his bad companions he loses all the 
good he ever had ; and enriches himself at 
the expense of society, with a inowledge 
fi'om which it will uhimately suffer. This 
is in truth only a modification of that old 
system of unrestricted intercourse which 
characterized our prisons in former days, 
when tile prison was the vestibule of a life 
transportation, or of the scatlbld. No de- 
terring effect can ever flov from a system 
in which the only punishment is that of 
silence imperfectly enforced. Theeriminal 
is not thrown back upon his own reflections 
in the stern solitude of compulsory separa- 
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we received from time to time from the chief 
officers of the Prison, were such as to lead us 
gradually to entertain great doubts whether the 
system could in all its rigour be applied with ad- 
vantage, or even with satiety, to prisoners of very 
tender years, and sentenced to long periods of 
confinenent, such as constitute a large propor- 
tion oi" the juvenile prisoners sent to the General 
Prison. As our experience extended our doubts 
increased, and we were ultimately itnpressed with 
a strong apprehension that however beneficial the 
operation of the system might be, in the case of 
adult prisoners of both sexes, its strict enforce- 
meat could scarcely fail to have an injurious ten- 
dency in relation to a considerable number of the 
very young prisoners, particularly ma;es."-P. 10. 

Reference is then made to a Report by 
Captain Kincaid one of thc Scotch Inspec- 
tors of Prisons, whcreiu he recommends the 
change which his superiors adopted, and to 
which Sir Gcorgc Grey gave his sanction. 
All juvenile male prisoners, therefore, to 
whom the Governor and Surgeon think the 
indulgence should be extended, are to be 
assembled together each morning for prayers, 
and are then to be exercised for half an hoar 
in gangs of eight or ten ; and, further, they 
are to be aught in classes by the Prison 
teachers. In other words, the system is 
practically abandoned with reference to 
juvenile male criminals; for we hold the 
discretionary power given to the Governor 
to mean nothing but a pardonable means to 
reconcile the public mind gradually to the 
change. 
If this were a matter to be settled by 
authority the queution would be at rest. 
The Report bears the sanction of a crowd 
of honourablc and right honourable names, 
which almost awes remonstrance into si- 
lence. But when we remember the still 
more numerous host of honourable men who 
have erred upon a subject upon which man- 
kind has so often changed its opinions, it 
will be no disrespect to examine the grounds 
upon which this startling conclusion rests. 
The Directors have assigned no reason for 
their opinion. They leave it upon its naked 
merits, which, standing opposed to so many 
other authorities, is a great omission. It 
stands opposed, moreover, to the following 
dissent of one of their own number. The 
Lord-Justice Clerk declares that he signs 
the Report " under a dissent fi'om the opinion 
that the separate-system is not beneficially 
applicable in its rigour to juvenile offenders, 
for whom I am of opinion that it is in an 
especial manner most appropriate and servi- 
ceable, being convinced that imprisonment, 
accompanied with any kind of companion- 
ship, whether in work, or inslruction, or exer- 
cise, will have no deterring effect on that 
class, and be attended with all the bad 

rlsults of contamination and evil influence." 
The grounds upon which the Report pro- 
eeeds cannot consist in any injury to the 
physical constitution, because nales arc the 
parties who are said to suffer; and they 
ought to be more calculated, from their 
robuster frame, to endure restraints than 
females. On turning to Captain Kincaid's 
Report (to which we are indebted for this 
retrograde movement), we cannot find any 
more specific enumeration of the grounds 
upon which it was made. All that he says, 
is, " that the separate-system, as carried out 
at the General Prison, though in strict con- 
fortuity with the rules provided, has an 
injurious tendency, mentally as well as 
bodily, on many of the very young pri- 
soncrs."--Thirteenth tlcport, p. 16. lie 
admits, however, that the Prison-authorities 
of Dundee and Cupar " expressed some 
astonishment at the idea ;" and in the con- 
flict bctxveen the two, we bare no parti- 
culars upon which a judgment could be 
founded. There is nothing but an unrea- 
soned opinion, the value of which we can 
only ap1)reciate after its author has told us 
of the grounds on which it rests. How 
many of the prisoners were shamming when 
under examination ? VVhat care was taken 
to ascertain the true cause of suspicious 
symptoms? tlow often were they examined 
either by Directors or Inspectors ? Were 
the visits (other than those of Mr. Whigham) 
more than once or twice a year ? Was the 
apparent insanity not the exhibition of a fit 
of sullenness'--the physical decay the result 
of pre-existing disease ? It is common, as 
Field tells us, to try the "mad trick" upon 
the sympathies of casual visitors who enter 
the cells with a stamp of authority, amid the 
cringing politeness of the keepers, and whom 
the prisoner's instinct tells him are the great 
men upon whose nod his destiny depends, 
and whose sympathies he must endeavour 
to awaken. 
We doubt the correctness of Captain Kin- 
caid's generalizing, when we find him, in 
the first page of his Report, declaring that 
the Scotch prisons " are in the present day 
considered to be in a very satisfactory state ;' 
at tlm same time that the pages which im- 
mediately follow, prove that they are ex- 
actly the reverse. The Prison of Ayr, for 
example, " was dangerously overcrowded ; 
three, four, or five persons in every cell, the 
dimensions of which are not usually consi- 
dered fit for a single prisoner." It had, 
moreover, no chaplain, and 140 prisoners.-- 
P. 1. '/'he Prison of Dundee was in a 
similar condition in regard to accommoda- 
tion.--P. 4. That of Falkirk " is a damp 
dilapidated plaee incapable of improvement 
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order. It is the introduction to civilization, 
which is only another name fur law and 
morals. 
The influence of education in early life in 
training children to habits that would fit them 
for a virtuous existence, cannot be too strong- 
ly impressed upon those who wish to create 
a check to juvenile delinquency. At pre- 
seut, however, in many portions of the em- 
pire, and especially in England, there is 
nothing of education but the name. Teach- 
ers and scholars are much iu the same con- 
dition. One master being asked by the 
Commissioners if he taught morals, observed, 
" That question does not belong to my school; 
it belongs more to girls' schools." Another. 
an Irishman, being asked if be taught grain- 
mar, very candidly answered, " Faith, and 
it is I that don't; if l did I must lathe that 
thing [ dtm't know tnyself." Another had 
conscientious scruples about counting her 
scholars--" It would be a flat flying in the 
face of Providence ; no, no, you sha'n't catch 
me counting. See what a pretty mess David 
made of it when he counted the children of 
Israel 
A duty incumbent on the State has been 
left to th irregular and convulsive efibrts of 
private benevolence. These, as might be 
expected, have failed to meet the require- 
ments of so gigantic an enterprise ; and un- 
lil some national scheme has been devised, 
which shall reconcile all our scruples, or 
crush them down upon the plea of an inevi- 
table necessity, it will be worse than idle to 
flagellate the victims of our neglect. If 
there were no other motive than that which 
appeals to our pocket,the lowest but not 
the least powerful that can influence man- 
kind,it is all sufficient to encourage an 
effort in this direction. What we now pay 
a Prison and as Poor-rates, exceeds the en- 
life revenue of the nation at no distant date. 
Let these be increased for a little, with a 
view oftheir being ultimately reduced to a 
point that we can contemplate them without 
alarm. Our benevolence alone would no 
be gratified lay an educational crusade. Our 
safety and our interest depend upon it. "Of 
all the men we meet," said Locke, " nine 
parts in ten are what they are, good or evil, 
useful or not, by their education." Keep this 
in remembrance, along with the undoubted 
truth, that men are never in a state of inde- 
pendence of each other. This mutual in- 
terestthis dependence of man upon man 
of all parts of .society upon each otheris 
the chain which cements it into that compact 
and living mass, to whose combined action 
alone we are indebted for the blessings of 
civilization. 
The knowledge, however, which must be 
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imparted, is a knowledge that must teach 
not only the relations to man, but the rela- 
tions to God. Though it is power, it is no- 
where identified with virtue. The supre- 
macy of conscience must be asserted at the 
same time that we teach geography and 
arithmetic. Religious trainiug and moral 
culture must go hand in hand with the most 
scientific training in secular knowledge. 
The ragged schools can serve little purpose 
if the children return to homes where all the 
lessons they receive xvilI be elFaced by paren- 
tal ribaldry. Conscious of this, the minister 
is established in many cities to bring the pa- 
rents within the range of the same instruc- 
tion with their children--a scheme which 
occupied many of the thoughts of Dr. Chal- 
mers in his later years, sad which lie so 
well developed in the West-Port of Edin- 
burgh. 
4. It has been urged with great energy by 
a number of philanthropic men, that all im- 
prisonment will be unavailiug, if, when it is 
euded, the delinquent be sent back among 
the guilty companions of his early years. 
He must starve or rob; he cannot emerge 
fi'om a long confiuement without wasted 
strength and a ruined character. Necessity 
urges him, therefore, to take refuge amongst 
the hordes of thieves who receive his return 
with open arms,--give him a joyful wel- 
come,laugh away his scruples,--and hur- 
ry him again into the same vortex of infamy. 
There is no doubt a literal and glootry 
truth in these statements, which do not ex- 
aggerate the unbal)py condition of the libe- 
rated convict. But the remedy adopted is 
worse than the disease. Iu various cities 
houses of refuge have been established for 
their reception, which confer greater com- 
forts, and bestow more advantages even titan 
our prisons. They will consequently be ob- 
jects of interest to the poor man ; and here 
again lie will be tempted to teach his son the 
violation of the moral law, as the best means 
of commending him to the charity of man- 
kind. It was this that startled Lord Den- 
man, and extorted fi'om him the emphatic 
condemnation of the system we have cited. 
It was this that induced the Middlesex ma- 
gistrates, at a meeting reported in the Times 
of the 12th September last, to refuse their 
concurrence to the erection of such an estab- 
lishment. That their fears were not vision- 
ary, is amply established by a Police Report 
in the same paper in the following week, 
from which it appeared that a society existed 
for promoting the emigration of parties to 
New York, whose qualification for the free 
passage was their having been convicted fe- 
lons. The complainants in the case were 
the wives of two men, who had been left des- 
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habit of the wonderfid man, who may claim 
the hononr of having assisted more than any 
other writer, except Mr. Wordsworth, in 
the origination of the remarkable school of 
poetry which is yet in its vigorous youth, 
and exhibits indications of capabilities of 
unlimited expansion. We also anticipate 
objections that might be urged, with appa- 
rent reason, against the following remarks, 
by stating our conviction, that the short- 
comings of which we shall complain, could 
:ot have existed in the mature productions 
of Keats, t,ad he lived to produce them. 
Indeed, as we shall presently take occasion 
to show, his mind, which was endowed with 
a power of growth almost unprecedentedly 
rapid, was on the eve of passing beyond the 
terrestrial sphere in which he had as yet 
moved, when death cut shot his marvellous, 
and only just commenced, career. 
To Keats, more deeply perhaps than to 
any poet b.zn iu Christian times, 
"Life, like a dome of many eoloured glass, 
tained the white radiance of eternity." 
His mind, like Goethe's, was "lighted from 
below." Not a ray of lhe wisdom that is[ 
from above had, as yet, illunfined it. 
"/'he ,haraeter of the poet, in as lZar as it 
dirs fi'om that of other men, is indeed a 
subject of too much importance to allow of 
our sacrificing this admirable occasion for 
extending our knowledge concerning it, to 
our tenderness, or to that of our readers, 
tbr the young writer of whom Mr. Monckton 
Milnes is at once the faithful biographer 
and the eloquent apologist. Mr. Milnes 
will pardon us if our deductions fi'om the 
data with which he has supplied us, do not 
wholly coincide with his own inferences. 
We confess that we are unable to detect, 
even in Keats' latest letters and eomposi- 
lions, anything more than a strong l)romisc 
of, and aspiration towards many qualities of 
character and genius, which Mr. Milncs 
regards as already numbered among the 
constituents of the young poet's lit and 
power. 
Extraordinary poetical genius, notwith- 
standing its resemblance to exuberant heahh, 
has not nufrcqucntly been found to be con- 
netted with deeply seated disease. In most 
cases, lhe poetical power seems to have 
been the result of an abnormal habit of sen- 
satiou. 
" We are men of rained blood 
Thereby comes it we .are wise." 
For that the consumption ,and insanity 
which have often terminated the earcers of 
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men of genius, have been not so much the 
consequences as the causes of their superi- 
ority, is sufficiently attested by the fact, that 
those diseases have been, in such cases, 
as in common ones, most frequently heredi- 
tary. 
It is a curious medical fact, which we 
have heard stated by first-rate authorities, 
that instances are not extraordinary of ami- 
lies, in which, while one member has been 
afflicted with consumption, a second with 
scrofula, and a third with insanity, the fourth 
has been endowed with brilliant genius. 
In making these remarks, we no more 
impugn the trnnseendent value which the 
productions of genius usually bear, tbnn the 
naturalist questions the value of a preeions 
gum, in describing it as the result of vegeta- 
ble malormatiots or disease. Nor would 
we be supposed to imply an ordinary ab- 
sence in the man of genius of a great 
general superiority of moral character, 
when compared with the common rank of 
men. Genius, however fhntastical may be 
the form which it assumes, is, in essence, 
an extraordinary honesty ; an honesty which 
too often refuses to er;ert itself beyond the 
sphere of the senses and the intellect, and 
which then in its bihest energy, orluees 
a Raphael or a Coleridge; but which, 
sometimes, while it purifics the senses, and 
perfects their expression, prevents also every 
incontinence of character, and carries man- 
hood to its height in a Milton or a Michael 
Angelo? Minds belonging to this latter 
category, the aloe-blossoms of humanity, 
appear less than others to have been indebted 
to disease for their pre-eminence. 
In almost every page of the work before 
us, the close connexion between the genius 
of Keats and his constitutional malady pro- 
nounces itself. No comment ofours corid 
deepen the empimsis of the following pas- 
sages, taken nearly at random from the 
mass of similar passages, of which the letters 
of the young poet in great part consist. 
"I have this morning such a lethargy that I 
cannot write, q'he reason of my delaying is 
oftentimes fi'om this tbeling : I wait for a proper 
temper. I am now so depressed that I have 
not an idea to put. to paper; my hand feels like 
lead, and yet it is an unpleasant numbness; it 
does not take away the pain of existence; I 
don't know what to write. Monday.You see 
how I have delayedavd even now I have but 
:i confud idea of what I should be about. My 
intellect must be in a deffenerating state; it 
must be, for when I should be writing about, 
God knows what, I am troubling you with the 
moods of my own mind--or rather body--for 
mind there is none. I am in that temper, that if 
1 w.ere under water, I would scarcely kick to 
coine to the top. I know very well this is all 
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inscription upon the intellectual mausoleum 
of Juuius. Eighty suns have revolved since 
this political Meteor burst upon our horizon. 
Under the censure of Junius the Sovereign 
trembled on his throne ;--the corrupt states- 
rnan crouched beneath his rod ;---the pliant 
judge stnarted under his rebuke ;rathe 
fawuing courtier writhed under tile agony 
of I,is lash ;--and the Lords and Commons 
of England were at once the sport of his 
wit, ttnd the victims of Iris wrath. Regard- 
ing as inseparable the private character and 
the political acts of public men, and viewing 
the immorality of the Court as tile fountain 
of social corruption, he dragged iuto public 
view the licentiousness of public men, and 
thu. subjected hitnself to tile imputation of 
writing under the excitement of personal 
feeling, and of assuming the mask of a 
political moralist, in order to aim a shaft at 
the heart of an enemy, or strike a blow at 
the character of a friend. 
It is easy to understand how Junius has 
been charged with " falsehood and malice" 
by those whose private character he un- 
veiled, or who were stung with the sharp- 
ness of Iris wit, or smarted under the as- 
perity of his satire ; but these charges have 
never been substautiated ; and when we 
study-the disclosures which time is conti- 
nually drawing forth lrom the epistolary 
stores of the past, we have no hesitation in 
hazarding the opiuion, that Junius may yet 
be proved to have neither magnified the cor- 
ruptions of tile Government which he de- 
nounced, nor malignantly calumniated the 
officials who composed it. 
It may be, and has been, a question how 
far, in the discussion of public measures, 
we are entitled to pry into the character, 
and emblazon the vices of public men. In 
seasons of national emergency, the State 
may require for its service the talent and 
practical wisdom of men who may not be 
distinguished for their religious or moral 
qualities; but in the settled and normal 
condition of a Christian land, where the 
rights of the reigning fiunily rest upon a 
religious qualification, and where adhesion 
to a Creed is demanded fi'om the function- 
aries of the State, it would be an insult to 
the feelings and to the faith of a nation, to 
place either a sceptic or a profligate in 
power; and were such a character in- 
trusted with high and responsible functions, 
we should hold it to be a public duly to ex- 
pose his profanity, or his licentiousness. 
There are infirmities, however,there are 
even vices, which shrink fi'om the public 
gaz% and which neither invite our imitation 
nor demand our rebuke. Charity throws 
her veil over insulated immoralities, into 

which great and good men may be occasion- 
ally betrayed, and which accident or ma. 
lignity may have placed before the public 
eye. When remorse or shame pursue the 
olYender, public censure may well be spared. 
Vice has no attractive phase, when tile cul- 
prit is seen in sackcloth or in tears. But 
when licentiousness casts its glare from a 
throne,--or sparkles in the coronet of rank 
----or slains the ermine of justice,---or skulks 
in the cleft of the mitre,--or is wrapped up 
in the senatorial robe,--or cankers the 
greeu wreath of genius,--when acts of poli- 
tical corruption or public imnmrality are 
mingled with individual, domestic, or social 
vices,courting imitation or applause, and 
offering violence to the feelings and prin- 
ciples of the community, it becomes the 
duty of the patriot and the moralist to hold 
up to public shame the enemies of public 
virtue. 
Such a patriot and moralist was Junius. 
The flash of i,is mental eye scathed as with 
a lightning-stroke the nrinions of corruption, 
and men paused in their career of political 
mischief iu order to avoid the fate of his vic- 
tims. Envenomed with wit and winged with 
sarcasm his shafts carried dismay into the 
ranks of his adversaries, and they struck 
deeper into their prey in proportion t the 
polish with which they ]tad been elaborated : 
And when he thiled to annoy and dislodge 
his antagonist by the light troops of his wit 
and ridicule, he brought up in reserve the 
heavy artillery of a powerful and command- 
ing eloquence. Iu thus discharging the 
duties of a public censor, and in defending, 
at the risk of his life, the.laws and constitu- 
tiou of his country, we may admire the 
courage of Junius, and even proffer to him 
our gratitude, though we disown his political 
principles and disapprove of his conduct. As 
tile enetny of public corruption and the 
assertor of public rights every succeeding 
age will do homage to l,is intrepidity and 
success ; and if during the prosecution of a 
lofty purpose he occasionally forgot in the 
heat of controversy the courtesies of polished 
life, tile patriot will but shed a tear over 
human frailty, and fix Iris eye on the great 
truths which may have been established, or 
the important victory which has been achiev- 
ed. In the moral and in the physical world 
the forces which are called into action must 
obey the laws fi'om ,hich they originate. 
The solar ray may occasionally consume 
when its purpose is but to illuminate, and the 
tornado which is sent to purify our atmo- 
sphere bears in its bosom the elements of 
death and desolation. In social life tile in- 
tellectual powers must often perform their 
finctions under the high pressure of the 
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which cannot fail to impress any intelligent 
observer of our British literature, were it 
only in virtue of its present novelty, in this 
age of extraordinary outward bustle, and in 
this island whose inhabitants are noted for 
the extremely palpable and concrete charac- 
ter of the objects that induce them to think 
and act. q'he many natural motives, dis- 
tinct from the love of knowledge on its own 
account, that incline rnen to seek for truth, 
together with the various acquired tendencies 
having the same direction, which are fos- 
tered by the complicated social relations of 
this conventional age, and its alleged narrow 
and utilitarian principles of action, have 
failed to conquer, or (we refer to this pub- 
lieation) even visibly to affect at least one 
mind, by inducing any diversion of its power 
from some of the loftiest regions of human 
speculation. 
It would be difficult to select from the 
whole range of English literature, a work so 
distinguished in respect to these qualities. 
As regards the proportion of abstract specu- 
lation, and the rigorous deduction of endless 
syllogisms, perhaps some of the works of 
Hobbes, and the earlier philosophical pro- 
ductions of Ilume, approach most nearly to 
the dissertations of Sir William Ilamilton. 
"_to these we may add the metaphysico-theo- 
logical writings of Dr. Samuel Clarke, and 
those of Jonathan Edwards, the great Calvin- 
istic metaphysician of North America. But 
while the thought that is presented to us in 
the works of these philosophers resembles 
that which is contained in the Notes and 
Dissertations in its highly abstract charac- 
ter, in the iron logic of its eonnexions, and in 
the pervading traces of a strongly developed 
scientific faculty, there is evidence that other 
motives to intellectual exerlion have united 
with the love of science on its own account 
in fostering the spirit which incited them to 
labour. Political motives influenced Hobbes. 
A love of fame and probably of paradox, not 
to speak of sentiments of fi'ugality, and a 
desire for worldly independence, seem to 
have been considerable incitements of intel- 
lee! in the ease of llume. A moral regard 
for those truths which are the bulwarks ot  
religion and duty, roused the metaphysical 
genius of Clarke in their defence. In Ed- 
wards, the gratification of the logical faculty, 
by the attainment of a regularly developed, 
comprehensive, and exhaustive body of sci- 
ence, was entirely subordinate to the grati- 
fication of the religious principle, through 
means of the conciliation of the theory of 
human activity and responsibility, with the 
more awful and mysterious doctrines of the 
Christian revelation. 
It is desirable for the sake of the common 

good, that society shonld in each generation 
possess at least a few men in whom the habit 
of speculation, and the love of speculative 
completeness, nnd order, and consistency 
with the most comprehensive forms of the 
human intellect, have gained, on their own 
account, a very predominant place among 
the motives which keep the mind in a state 
of activity. And although a desire for 
knowledge is a common profession, it cannot 
be doubted that this sort of mental develop- 
ment is really of extremely rareoccurrence. 
"The abstract love of truth," it has been 
well said, " is a principle with those only 
who have made it their study, who have ap- 
plied themselves to the pursuit of some art 
or science in which the intellect is severely 
tasked, and learns hy habit to take a pride 
in, and set a just value on its conclusions. 
qo have a disinterested regard for truth, the 
mind must have contemplated it in abstract 
and remote questions, whereas the ignorant 
and vulgar are conversant only with those 
things in which their own interests are con- 
cerned. All their interests are local, per- 
sonal, and consequently gross and selfish." 
In a word, men usually attend to those frag- 
ments oftruth, or of mingled truth and error, 
which are needed to aid them in the attain- 
ncnt of their own ends, and these ends vary 
with the character or predominant inclina- 
tions to action ot" individual men. 'lheir 
knowledge consequently is artistic rather 
than scientific, q'he disinterested love of 
science and philosophy is a counterpoise 
upon the tendency of less elevated minds, to 
pervert the very meaning of the word truth, 
and to assume that those opinions which are 
or which seem best adapted to gratify some 
other active principle of the mind, subordi- 
nate to, or at least quite distinct from, the 
desire for speculative activity, are to be re- 
ceived as a standard of belief. 
As human nature and society are consti- 
tuted, it is, however, well that instances of an 
exclusive development of the faculty for 
abstract or highly generalized science are 
few. A rigorous separation of the specula- 
tive from the practical, is apt by causing a 
disruption of the complex nature of man,to in- 
fuse the spirit of scepticism into the operations 
of the understanding, and to occasion weak- 
ness and vacillation in the conduct of life. 
The Creator of the human mind has inserted 
into it numerous and various principles of 
action, which are besides usually fused to- 
gether in practice. The search for specula- 
tive truth is in all common minds conducted 
in subordination to, and in all minds should 
be conducted in harmony with the law of 
mixed motives. The statesman is impelled 
by political as well as by logical necessity 
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other hand, tile matter to be represented by 
the terms is rigidly appropriated to them ; 
and if tile ratiocination in which they are in- 
eluded sometimes appears to imply a mere 
involution and evolution of the signification 
of a series of names, it is all the more re- 
markable, in sucl absence of argument 
about things, to observe the accuracy with 
which a precise meaning is preserved in as- 
sociation with each name. 
Tiese important ends are no doubt se- 
cured only by means of great sacrifices. 
The nicely manufactured terminology and 
sentences, so charged with meaning when 
used by the manufhcturer, are treasures for 
tile feebler minds who can study that philoso- 
phy only which consists in the ability to 
make a noise witl uncommon and imposing 
words. It may be doubted, too, whether the 
resources of our good old native English, 
with its agreeable suggestions of common or 
less abstract objects, have been rendered so 
available as they might have been, with a 
view to the more general diffusion of the 
doctrines, and the increase of their influence 
as means for modifying the public mind. 
But on this question we cannot now enter. 
When it is considered that the abuse of 
words has hitherto been among the most pro- 
ductive of all the causes that have indirectly 
contributed to the formation of philosophical 
literature in general, and of abstract contro- 
versy and discussion in particular, it must be 
evident that the theory and the use of the 
proper signs tot the statement and most 
effective circulatiou of philosophical ideas, is 
the theme for a volume and not for a para- 
graphan appropriate task for the labour of 
a life, and not one which can be disposed of 
in an episode to an article of a periodical 
review. 
It may readily be concluded that the 
qualities to which we have referred are on 
the whole unlavourable to the-popularity, 
and (in [nany cases) to the intelligibility of 
these Notes and Dissertations, among ge- 
neral readers. Such condensed results of 
the highest generalization, and jets of thought 
cast forth without the amplification and or- 
nament of popular eloquence, and with little 
reference to any of their various possible 
applications, are ill-fitted to coalesce with 
the prevailing mental habits. Most men 
are unwilling to conseat to grope their way 
in the lowest depths of intellectual abstrac- 
tion, where the light of evidence is hardly 
sufficient for steady progress, and where 
they must ever be on their guard against 
the illusion of vague formulas, susceptible 
of almost any meaning, which occasion that 
dangerous collapse of the mind upon itself, 
that is often experienced after an intense 

effort of thinking with scanty materials 
about which to think. There seems to be 
an intellectual necessity that, in the present 
age of unscholastic and ill-disciplined philo- 
sophical taste, this remarkable addition to 
our literature shall slowly, if at all, find 
direct aTdmission for its doctrines, possess- 
ing, as it does, a selection and arrangement 
of words unsurpassed among the books of 
the English language for precision anti con- 
sistency--a formal clearness and distinct- 
ness of method--a singular incapacity to 
rest contented with a partial or isolated 
view of any great doctrine--s depth of 
thought and a refinement of distinction, the 
very apprehension of which implies the ex- 
ercise of mental functions hardly ever in 
these times called into action, and a copi- 
ousness of pure argument unrelieved by 
those lighter graces and ornaments of fancy 
which are usually needed to seduce men to 
an exertion of the higher powers of mind. 
Even students of speculative science may 
confess the existence of a wish that, amid 
themes so ennobling and kindred with the 
roost suitable objects of imaginative emo- 
tion, the metaphysician had given occa- 
sional vent, through the mass of subtile dim 
tinctions and profound principles, and the 
accumulation of passages extracted fi'om 
his stores of unequalled reading, to the liv- 
ing copious eloquence of which such themes 
are susceptible, and in which the literature 
of philosophy supplies so many illustrious 
examples. The gorgeous imagery of Bacon 
has done much to illuminate the ages that 
followed him with the light of his great doe- 
trines, and his exquisite adaptations to phi- 
losophical purposes of the " winged words" 
of common language, have helped to waft 
his philosophy down the stream of time. 
We must now, however, refer more par- 
ticularly to the materials proper to philoso. 
phy itself that are contained in the work 
which has occasioned the preceding re- 
marks. 
Though somewhat an excrescence upon 
the discussion of metaphysical topics, we 
cannot dismiss without some notice the 
ninety pages ot the "Life and Letters of 
Reid," which occupy the opening part of 
the volume, anal which, introducing us as 
they do to the genius and peculiarities of 
an individual man, and associating these 
with the exercises of abstract speculation, 
may prove to many readers not the least 
interesting section of its contents. 
The letters addressed by Reid to several 
of his distinguished contemporaries, form 
the most important supplementary matter 
appended by Sir William Hamilton to the 
.biography by Stewart. Nearly all of thia 
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and doctrines of Reid and Kant, wrought by 
an independent and highly speculative mind, 
and adapted to the stage in tile progress of 
the theory of knowledge which follows the 
last seventy years of German thinking. 
The philosophy of Reid was pointed against 
a scepticism that, as we shall afterwards 
show, was the result of representationalist 
experimentalism. "_Pile philosophy of 
William Hamilton is fitted besides this to 
meet the virtual scepticism of the German 
absohtists, by a demonstration of the neces- 
sary limitation of all possible human know- 
ledge to what is relative and conditional. 
Tile old Scottish philosophy maintained, 
against those who deny that science is possi- 
ble, the existence of a body of vital beliefs, 
which are sufficient to infuse reality into our 
knowledge. The new Scottish philosophy 
uses the original beliefs and notions of the 
mind, at once against the sceptics, ,and 
against the philosophers who arrogate to man 
a knowledge of the infinite and tile absolute. 
In the eighteenth century the citadel of hu- 
man knowledge, and the ultimate founda- 
tion of human action, was assailcd by Hume, 
on the principles taught by Locke and 
adorned by Berkeley. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury the assault is "conducted by Schelling, 
Hegel,and the Continental transcendentalists, 
on principles suggested by Kant and Fichte. 
These notes and dissertations are a refine- 
ment of our older national philosophy, and 
an expansion of its basis, fitted to adapt its 
doctrines to tile rational defence of tile know- 
ledge that is gained by man, in his progress 
of inductive research along that via media 
between Pyrrhonism and Transcendentalism 
--extremes that virtually meetwhich alone 
is opened to him during"his sojourn on this 
" isthmus of a middle state." 
But we must be more defined in our ac- 
count of this stage in the Cartesian revolu- 
tion. For this purpose three central ideas 
of the new Scottish Philosophy of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, selected from a host of 
others, presented in these notes and disser- 
tations, which with their text embrace pro- 
blems in the whole circle of the sciences of 
metaphysics, logic, and morals, may be em- 
ployed as the basis of the remaining part of 
this Article. 
I. The theory of Common Sense, regarded 
as at once supporting and limiting human 
knowledge, which is developed in tile first 
and most extended of the dissertations, and 
suggested in various of the footnotes through- 
out the work. 
II. The theory of immediate or conscious 
external Perception expounded in the four 
dissertations on " presentative and represen- 
tative knowledge ;" on " the various theories 

of external perception ;" "on the distinction 
of the primary and secondary qualities of 
matter;" and on " perception proper and 
sensation proper." It is also referred to in 
the footnotes, especially those on the " In- 
quiry," and lhe second of the " Essays" on 
tile intellectual powers. 
II I. The germs or scintillations of a theory 
of Free-will, or responsible agency, which 
are contained in tile footnotes on Reid's es- 
say on " the Liberty of moral agents."* 
The characteristic distinction and pro- 
fessed aim of the old Scottish philosophy is, 
as we have seen, the refutation of llume's 
scepticism, and the recovery of the first prin- 
ciples of knowledge out of the ruin which it 
had occasioned. Dr. Reid himself, in an 
often quoted passage of one of his letters to 
Dr. Gregory, asserts indeed that his peculiar 
merit lies "in havin called in question tile 
common theory of ideas or images in the 
mind being the only objects of thought." 
But the two statements are not opposed, and 
it nay be interesting to some of our readers 
to have tile opportunity of reflecting upon 
their coincidence. The course of thought 
along which we propose to conduct thetn 
with a view to afford this opportunity, as it 
implies an intelligent apprehension of the 
Scottish refutation of philosophical scepti- 
cism, may also suggcst in its progress sone 
important questions regarding the value of a 
philosophical vindication and explanation of 
human knowledge in general, and the influ- 
ence of such treatment of it upon tile estab- 
lishment and extcnsion of particular dcpart- 
ments of science, and especially of that 

* Materials sufficient to suggest thoughts for a 
separate article may be found in the notes on Reid's 
" Briefdlccount ofdlristotle's Logic," which are 
remarkable for the severe precision and accuracy 
of the notices they contain, of the nature and pro- 
vince of the science which may be designated 
Formal Logic, or the theory of the laws of thought 
regarded in abstraction from the lhings about 
which thought may be exercised. Here Sir W. 
Hamilton diflbrs, in his estimate of the Aristote- 
lian doctrine, from the older Scottish school 
especially Campbell, Stewart, and Brownand 
indeed from the general curreut of opinion in 
Scotland on this subject from the Reformation 
downwards. The Peripatetic doctrines were dis- 
lodged in a great measure from their place of au- 
thority in our Universities by Andrew Melville, 
and the Ramis logic was in his time introduced 
into Glasgow, St. Andrews, and Edinburgh. Al- 
though the popularity of l%mus soon declined, 
Aistotle has never mnce recovered his former in- 
fluence in this country See M'Crie's " Life qf 
.Melville," vol. it. ch. 12. In Germany the for- 
tuue of Aristotle has been different, and the logic- 
al treatises of the Kantian school should be con- 
suited in connexion with the notes on Reid, to as- 
sist the apprehension of the limits and develop- 
ment of the science there referred to. 
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British metaphysicians. The exposition and 
criticism of this subtle species of the doc- 
trine of representative knowledge is one of 
the principal novelties of the philosophical 
works of Sir William Hamihon, and his 
disquisition deserves study, were it only as 
the most elaborate specimen of purely spe- 
culative ingenuity that modern British philo- 
sophy has yet produced. We can afford 
only a few sentences to this subject, and 
must refer the reader to these Dissertations. 
A quality or phenomenon of mind, e.g. a 
sensation, judgment, or desire, is evidently 
an object of knowledge to the mind itself 
not less than a quality or phenomenon of 
matter is. On the doctrine of the represen- 
tationalist philosophers to whom we have re- 
ferred, the observing mind is in fact in closer 
connexion with its own observed quali- 
ties than with the observed qualities 
of matter, and, in the opinion of many 
of them, we know the latter through 
the medium of the sensations which they 
occasion in the former. According to Dr. 
Thomas Brown, for instance, we know im- 
mediately, i.e. are conscious of, all our. 
mental states, whereas any external object' I 
is known only by means of certain modes; 
of mind (external states or sensations), which 
its presence has somehow occasioned. In! 
this view of perception the intercourse of 
the mind with the external world is through 
the intermediate sensations which alone are 
perceived by it ; but in self-conseiousnessit 
is in direct intercourse with its objects. As 
in the less refined hypothesis of representa- 
tion, the sphere of immediate knowledge is 
still confined within the mind itself, only in- 
stead of a succession of representative enti- 
ties, distinct at once from the percipient 
mind and from the material object, the un- 
derstanding is presented with a succession 
of its own states. Each of these evanes- 
cent modes of mind is, according to the re- 
lation in which it happens to be regarded, 
either an object or an act of perception. 
Now, it is argued by Sir William Hamilton 
lhat the germ of universal scepticism is 
latent in this more subtle, as Reid had 
proved it to be latent in a less refined hypo- 
thesis respecting our knowledge of matter. 
On neither hypothesis do we get directly be- 
yond the objects of self-consciousness, and, 
therefore, as each is said to violate that ut- 
terance of the original judgments of our na- 
ture which declares that we do, on neither 
can we get beyond the succession of our 
own thoughts and feelings, while in both 
even this self-knowledge itself becomes illu- 
sory, and must fall with the original faith 
that has heen, in both hypotheses, assumed 
to be deceitful. 

Sir William Hamilton deals by the mental 
modes of this refined or egoistical idealism 
as Dr. Reid had dealt by the representative 
entities, which are not mental modes, of 
non-egoistical idealism. Discarding the in- 
terposition of any state of the mind as the 
immediate object of perceptive knowledge, 
or of any reflex act of mind upon its own 
sensations, as a requisite for our first appre- 
hension of the outer world, he maintains 
that certain of the qualities of matter are the 
direct objects of a mysterious insight, and 
thus that the mind is conscious of material 
as well as of mental qualities. On this 
theory we become immediately acquainted, 
at least in certain limited relations, with the 
material world that is outside and independ- 
ent of us, and on the foundation of this direct 
apprehension of a very limited portion of its 
contentsto wit, its Primary Qualitieswe 
gradually reach, in the light of our former 
intbrmation, by means of abstraction and 
reasoning aided by habit and association, 
that growing knowledge of its properties, 
which in the earlier stages of its progress 
collects some of the secondary qualities of 
matter, obtains the notions of distance and 
form by means of sight alone, educates the 
general senses to an indefinite acuteness, and 
rises at last to those varied and recondite 
properties, characteristic of the different ob- 
jects, by a precise acquaintance with the 
nature and laws of which, the physical 
sciences are constituted. An inductive his- 
tory of this whole process is a principal 
part, as it is still a desideratum, in psycho- 
logy. Much that is valuable for the expla. 
nation of its earlier stages has been contri- 
buted in the Dissertation on the " Primary 
and Secondary Qualities of Body," a disser- 
tation which appears to us to form an im- 
portant step of progress in this department 
of mental science. 
The opposite to this theory of a con- 
sciousness of certain qualities of matter, 
which is itself styled Natural Realism, is 
the doctrine of Absolute Idealism, which 
denies to the material world any external 
independent existence. Intermediate be- 
tween the two are the various hypotheses of 
representative perception or Hypothetical 
Realism. 
It is evident that this alleged immediatecy 
of our knowledge of the qualities of nmttcr 
is to be contrasted, not merely with that sort 
of mediate knowledge which is implied in 
the possession of the results of inductive or 
deductive reasoning, but also with that other 
kind of mediate knowledge which, according 
to some philosophers (and among others Sir 
William Hamilton, who has rediscovered and 
revived the old scholastic distinction of pre- 
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has been maintained in Britain, and espe- 
cially because the theory of external per- 
ception is tile central point of Sir William 
Hamilton's re-statement and vindication of 
the conservative philosophy of common 
sense. But if our metaphysical science in 
this country has hitherto been chiefly sug- 
gested in that region of research, we must 
not forget that the struggle with scepticism 
has, in the most proibundly thoughtful 
nation of Europe, been transferred ibr us 
from the arena of our beliefs about matter 
to the arena of our beliefs about religion. 
These last have in Germany been put 
through an ordeal as severe as that which 
this volume contains evidence that the ibr- 
met have passed through at home, and 
scepticisn is much less able practically to 
distort the mind of man with regard to what 
concerns the present life than with regard 
to what concerns the life to come. A criti- 
cal application of some of our higher minds 
to those principles of common sense that re- 
late to our faith in God, and our notions of 
the relation between God and man, which 
should bring back to its origin this part of 
our knowledge, would correspond, in the 
region of theology, to the task attempted by 
Reid and Sir William IIamilton in the 
metaphysics of perception. 
The Scottish sceptical philosophy of tIume 
is, indeed, throughout irreligious. But his 
antagonists in this country have as yet at- 
tempted little for the satisfaction of the sci- 
entific principle by a statement of the meta- 
physics of religion.* In Germany his doc- 
triues have formed part of the seed that has 
there produced, during the last two genera- 
tions, the rank crop of religious scepticism, 
which is now imported into the popular 
literature of Britain and America, in the 
new species of infidelity which makes a vir- 
tual excision of those principles of common 
sense that lie at the root of our religious 
knowledge. An intelligent attention is due, 
on the part of those who are the authorized 
teachers of religion, to the progress of a form 
of scepticism which, while it sublimates the 
Divine personality into the illusion of the 
Absolute, excludes tile possibility of all posi- 
tive theological knowledge, by discrediting 
the original or derived faculties for obtaining 
ideas of the supernatural, nullifying the ar- 
gument from final causes, and refusing to 
receive alleged miraculous events as by pos- 

* We, of course, except the invaluable contribu- 
tions to the philosophy of religion contained in 
Dr. Chalmers' Treatises on ".tVatural Th'oIogy" 
and on the " Evidence8 of Christianity,"--so full 
of comprehensive conceptions, and alounding in 
vigorous metaphysical discussions. 

sibility credentials of what is divine, and 
which thus descends with the elementary 
controversy about religion, fi'om the actual 
objective evidence to be sought for on its be- 
half, twhat is clearly a lower stratum-- 
a criticism of our subjective faculties for the 
apprehension of natural, and especially of 
supernatural and positive revelation, and of 
the possibility of finite phenomena of any 
kind yielding evidence regarding what is 
infinite.* An adjustment of these questions, 
capable of explaining the manner in which 
the human understanding is enabled to rise, 
on the ladder of available evidence, from the 
relative and finite phenomena of the mental 
and material worlds, to the region of reli- 
gion or the supernatural, and which should 
also be in analogy with the Scottish philo- 
sophical account, of our notions and original 
judgments respecting the qualities of mind 
and matter, would supplement what is still 
a defect in our national metaphysics. 
A mental experience of the divinity of the 
gospcl system, which is gained by acting it 
out in the details of a holy life, is certainly a 
practical escape from those questions of sci- 
ence. Without this, even the speculative 
task of the theologian cannot be accom- 
plished, and it is chiefly in order to foster 
and render intelligent that habit of life that 
the task is worth his toil. But his work is 
not then done. Those to whom tile written 
word is the centre of all truth, regarding the 
" things unseen and eternaF' and the moral 
mystery of human life, cannot count value- 
less, thoughtful answers to such questions as 
refer to the manner in which the positive 
evidence of religion is reached by man, so 
lhat his thought, even while confined, by the 
necessity of its original structure, to the level 
of the relative and the conditioned, nmy be 
exercised on the objects of a religious ihith, 
that precisely meets the wants of the human 

* Although religious men have been anticipated 
by the infidel part)', in the province of discussion 
where they would cause lhe paralysis of the facul- 
ties for apprehending Christianity which the Pan- 
theistic doctrine induces, it must not be inferred 
that all teachers of revealed truths in lhe British 
Churches are negligent of the peculiar duties 
which are required by the consequent crisis in the 
history of the evidence of religion, and in the ar- 
rangements of the Christian Church. Among 
other illustrations to the contrary, may we ask the 
attention of our readers to a recently published 
discourse on " Popery and Infidelity in the Last 
Times," by the Reverend Professor Garbett, ot 
Oxford, delivered before the University on the 5th 
November, 1847 ? The lurid gloom of the per- 
haps occasionally exaggerated representalion of 
this impressive composition may help to rouse the 
heart, while it guides the understanding to a pro- 
per apprehension of certain religious and social 
phenomena of this age. 
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duration for the expansion of their glory; 
others, as if formed from fuhninating powder, 
expire in the very act of birth. Precisely on 
that scale of duration and of power stand the 
glitterings of rhetoric that are not worked  
into the texture, but washed on fi'om the  
outside, llazlitt's thoughts were of the: 
same fractured and discontinuous order as 
his illustrative images--seldom or never self- 
diffusive ; and that is a sufficient argument 
that he had never cultivated philosophic 
thinking. 
Not however to conceal any part of the 
truth, we are bound to acknowledge that 
Lamb thought otherwise on this point, mani- 
festing what seemed to us an extravagant 
admiration of Hazlitt, and perhaps even in 
part for that very glitter which we are de- 
nouncing-at least he did so in a conversa- 
tion with ourselves. But, on the other hand, 
as this conversation travelled a little into the 
tone of a disputation, and our frost on this 
point might seem to justify some undue fer- 
your by way of balance, it is very possible 
that Lamb did not speak his absolute and 
most dispassionate judgment. And yet 
again, if he did, may xve, with all reverence 
for Lamb's exquisite genius, have permission 
to say--that his own constitution of intellect 
sinned by this very habit of discontinuity. 
It was a habit of mind not unlikely to be 
cherished by his habits of life. Amongst 
these habits was the excess of his social 
kindness, tte scorned so much to deny his 
company and his redundant hospitality to 
any man who manifested a wish for either by 
calling upon him, that he almost seemed to 
think it a criminality in himself if, by acci- 
dent, he really was from home on your visit, 
rather than by possibility a negligence in 
you, that had not forewarned him of your in- 
tention. All his life, from this and other 
causes, he must have read in the spirit of one 
liable to sudden interruption ; like a dragoon, 
in fact, reading with one foot in the stirrup, 
when expecting momentarily a summons to 
mount for action. In such situations, read- 
ing by snatches, and by intervals of preca- 
rious leisure, people form the habit of seeking 
and unduly valuing condensations of the 
meaning, where in reality the truth suffers 
by this short-hand exhibition, or else they de- 
mand too vivid illustrations of the meaning. 
Lord Chesterfield himself, so brilliant a man 
by nature, already therefore making a mor- 
bid estimate of brilliancy, and so hurried 
throughout his life as a public man, read 
under this double coercion for craving in- 
stantaneous effects. At one period, his only 
time for reading xvas in the morning, whilst 
under the hands of his hair-dresser: com- 
pelled to take the hastiest of flying shots at 

his author, naturally he demanded a very 
conspicuous mark to fire at. But the author 
could not, in so brief a space, be always sure 
to crowd any very prominent objects on the 
eye, unless by being audaciously oracular 
and peremptory as regarded the sentiment, 
or flashy in excess as regarded its expression. 
" Come now, my friend," was Lord Chester- 
field's morning adjuration to his author; 
" come now, cut it short--don't prosedon't 
hum and haw." The author had doubtless 
no ambition to enter his name on the honoura- 
ble and ancient roll of gentlemen prosers: 
probably he conceived himself not at all 
tainted with the asthmatic infirmity of hum- 
ruing and hawing; but, as to "cutting it 
short," how could he be sure of meeting his 
Lordship's expectations in that point, unless 
by dismissing the limitations that might be 
requisite to fit the idea for use, or the ad- 
juncts that might be requisite to integrate 
its truth, or the final consequences that 
might involve some deep arrire 19ensUe, 
which, coming last in the succession, might 
oftentimes be calculated tolie deepest on the 
mind. To be lawfully and usefully brilliant 
after this rapid fashion, a man must come 
forward as a refresher of old truths, where 
his suppressions are supplied by the reader's 
memory ; not as an expounder of new truths, 
where oftentimes a dislocaled fraction of the 
true is more dangerous than the false itself. 
To read therefore habitually, by hurried 
instalments, has this bad tendencythat it is 
likely to found a taste for modes of composi- 
tion too artificially irritating, and to disturb 
the equilibrium of the judgment in relation 
to the colourings of style. Lamb, however, 
whose constitution of mind was even ideally 
sound in reference to the natural, the simple, 
the genuine, might seem of all men least 
liable to a taint in this direction. And un- 
doubtedly he was so as regarded those modes 
of beauty which nature had specially quali- 
fied him for apprehending. Else, and in re- 
lation to other modes of beauty, where his 
sense of the true, and of its distinction from 
the spurious, had been an acquired sense, 
it is impossible for us to hide from ourselves 
that not through habits only, not through 
stress of injurious accidents only, but by 
original structure and temperament of mind, 
Lamb had a bia towards those very defects 
on which rested the startling characteristics 
of style which we have been noticing. He 
himself, we fear, not bribed by indulgent feel- 
ings to another, not moved by friendship, but 
by native tendency, shrank from the conti- 
nuous, from the sustained, from the elaborate. 
The elaborate, indeed, without which 
much truth and beauty must perish in gertn, 
was by name the object of his invectives. 
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the author of Ion, and the friend of ,Vords- 
worth, seriously to conntenanee that paraly- 
tic "mouth-diarrhoea" (to borrow a phrase 
of Coleride's),mthatJ/ua:e de bouche (to bor- 
row an earlier phrase of Archbishop Huet's) 
which places the reader at the mercy of a 
man's tritest remembrances from his most 
schoolboy reading. To have the verbal 
memory infested with tags of verse and 
" cues" of rhyme is in itself an infirmity as 
vulgar and as morbid as the stable-boy's 
habit of whistling slang airs upon the mere 
mechanical excitement of a bar or two whis- 
tled by some other blockhead in some other 
stable. The very stage has grown weary 
of ridiculing a folly, that having been long 
since expelled from decent society has taken 
refuge amongst the most imbecile of authors. 
Was Mr. Hazlitt then of that class ? No : he 
was a man of great talents, and of capacity 
for greater things than he ever attempted, 
though without any pretensions of the philo- 
sophie kind ascribed to him by the Sergeant. 
ileautime the reason for resisting the exam- 
ple and practice of Hazlitt lies in this--that 
essentially it is at war with sincerity, the 
foundation of all good writing, to express 
one's own thoughts by another man's words. 
This dilemma arises. The thought is, or it is 
not, worthy of that emphasis which belongs 
to a metrical expression of it. If it is not, 
then we shall be guilty of a mere folly in. 
pushing into strong relief that which con-[ 
tissedly cannot support it. If it is, then 
how incredible that a thought strongly con-I 
ceived, and bearing about it the impress of I 
one's own individuality, should naturally, ] 
and without dissimulation or falsehood, bend 
to another man's expression of it ! Simply[ 
to back one's own view by a similar view[ 
derived from another may be useful ; a quo- [ 
ration that repeats one's own sentiment, but 
in a varied form, has the grace which be- 
longs to the idem in alio, the same radical 
idea expressed with a difference ; similarity 
in dissimilarity ; but to throw one's own 
thoughts, matter, and tbrm, through alien or- 
gans so absolutely as to make another man 
one's interpreter for evil and good, is either 
to confess a singular laxity of thinking that 
can so flexibly adapt itself'to any casual form 
of words, or else to confess that sort of care- 
lessness about the expression which draws 
its real origin from a sense of indifference 
about the things to be expressed. Utterly at 
war this distressing practice is with all sim- 
plicity and earnestness of writing; it argues 
a state of indolent ease inconsistent with the 
pressure and coercion of strong fermenting 
thoughts, before we can be at leisure for idle 
or chance quotations. But lastly, in refer- 
ence to No. , we must add that the practice 
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is signally dishonest. It "trails after it a 
line of golden associations." Yes, and the 
burglar, who leaves an army-tailor's after a 
midnight visit, trails after him perhaps a long 
roll of gold bullion epaulettes which may 
look pretty by lamp-light. 
But that, in the present condition of moral 
philosophy amongst the police, is accounted 
robbery. And to benefit too much by quo- 
tations is little less. At this moment we 
have in our eye a work, at one time not 
without celebrity, which is one continued 
cento of splendid passages from other people. 
The natural effect from so much fine writing 
isthat the reader rises with the impres- 
sion of having been engaged upon a most 
eloquent work. Meantime the whole is a 
series of mosaics; a tessellation made up 
fi'om borrowed fi'agments: and first, ,hen 
the reader's attention is expressly directed 
npon the fact, he becomes aware that the 
nominal author has contributed nothing more 
to lhe book than a few passages of transition 
or brief clauses of connexion. 
In the year 1796 the main incident occur- 
ring of any importance for Euglish literature 
was the publication by Southey of an epic 
poem. This poem, the Joan of Arc, was 
the earliest work of much pretension amongst 
all that Southey wrote; and by many de- 
grees it was the worst. In the four great 
narrative poems of his later years, there is 
a combination of two striking qualities, viz. 
a peculiar command over the visually splen- " 
did, connected with a deep-toned grandeur 
of moral pathos. Especially we find this 
union in the Thalaba and the Roderick ; but 
in the Joan of Arc we miss it. What splen- 
dour there is for the fancy and the eye be- 
longs chiefly to the Vision, contributed by 
Coleridge, and this was subsequently with- 
drawn. The fault lay in Southey's political 
relations at that era ; his sympathy with the 
French Revolution in its earlier stages had 
been boundless: in all respects it was a 
noble sympathy, thding only as the gorgeous 
colouring faded from the emblazonries of 
that awful event, drooping only when the 
promises of that goldeu dawn sickened un- 
der stationary eclipse. In 1796 Southey 
was yet under the tyranny of his own ear- 
liest fascination : in h/s eyes the Revolution 
had suffered a momeutary blight from re- 
fluxes of panic ; but blight of some kind is 
incident to every harvest on which human 
hopes are suspended. Bad auguries were 
also ascending from the unchaining of mar- 
tial instincts. But that the Revolution hav- 
ing ploughed its way through unparalleled 
storms, was preparing to face other storms, 
did but quicken the apprehensiveness of his 
lovedid but quicken the duty of giving 
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peace. That debt settled there might come 
a time for thinking of civil liberties. But 
this time was not within the prospects of the 
poor shepherdess. The fieldmthe area of 
her sympathies never coincided with that of 
the revolutionary period. It followed, 
therefore, that Southey could not have raised 
Joanna (with her condition of feeling) by 
any management, into the interpreter of his 
own. That was the first error in his poem, 
and it was irremediable. The second was, 
and strangely enough this also escaped no- 
tice, that the heroine of Southey is made to 
close her career precisely at the point when 
its grandeur commences. She believed her- 
self to have a mission for the deliverance of 
France; and the great instrument which 
she was authorized to use towards this end, 
was the king, Charles VII. Him she was 
to crown. With this coronation her tri- 
umph, in the plain historical sense, ended. 
And there ends Southey's poem. But ex- 
actly at this point, tile grander stage of her 
mission commences, viz. the ransom which 
she, a solitary girl, paid in her own person 
for the national deliverance. The grander 
half of the story was thus sacrificed, as being 
irrelevant to Southey's political object ; and 
yet, after all, the half which he retained did 
not at all symbolize that object. It is sin- 
gular, indeed, to find a long poem, on an 
ancient subject, adapting itself hieroglyphi- 
cally to a modern purpose ; 2dly, to find it 
failing of this purpose ; and 8dly, if it had 
not flailed, so planned that it could have sue- 
eeeded only by a sacrifice of all that was 
grandest in the theme. 
To these capital oversights Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and Lamb, were all joint parties; 
the two first as concerned in the composi- 
tion, the last as a frank though friendly re- 
viewer of it in his private correspondence 
with Coleridge. It is, however, some pallia- 
tion of these oversights, and a very singular 
fact in itself, that neither from Ifnglish au- 
thorities nor from French, though the two 
nations were equally brought into close con- 
nexion with tile career of that extraordinary 
girl, could any adequate view be obtained 
of her character and acts. The oj)Tcial re- 
cords of her trial, apart fi'om which nothing 
can be depended upon, were first in the 
course of publication from the Paris press 
during the currency of last year. First in 
1847, about four hundred and sixteen years 
after her ashes had been dispersed to the 
winds, could it be seen distinctly, through 
the clouds of fierce partisanships and na- 
tional prejudices, what had been the frenzy 
of the persecution against her, and the utter 
desolation of her position,--what had been 
the grandeur of her conscientious resistance. 

Anxious that our readers should see Lamb 
from as many angles as possible, we have 
obtained frown an old friend of his a memo- 
rialslight, but such as the circumstances 
allowedmof an evening spent with Charles 
and Mary Lanb, in the winter of 1821-2. 
The record is of the most unambitious cha- 
racter ; it pretends to nothing, as the reader 
will seenot so much as to a pun, which it 
really required some singularity of luck to 
have missed from Charles Lamb, who often 
continued to fire puns, as minute guns, all 
through the evening. But the more unpre- 
tending this record is, the more appropriate 
it becomes by that very fact to the memory 
of him who, anaongst all authors, was the 
humblest and the least pretending. We 
have often thought that the famous epitaph 
written for his own grave by Piron, the 
cynical author of La _M(tromanie, might 
have come fi'om Lamb, were it not for one 
objection : Lamb's benign heart would have 
recoiled from a sarcasm, however effective, 
inscribed upon a grave-stone; or from a 
jest, however playful, that tended to a vin- 
dictive sneer amongst his own farewell 
words. We once translated this Piton epi- 
taph into a kind of rambling Drayton coup- 
let ; and the only point needing explanation 
is,that, fi'om the accident of scientific 
men, Fellows of the Royal Society, being 
usually very solemn men, with an extra 
chance, therefore, for being dull men in 
conversation, naturally it arose that some 
wit amongst our great-grandFathers translat- 
ed F. R. S. into a short-hand expression 
for a Fellow Remarkably Stupid ; to which 
version of the three letters our English epi- 
taph alludes. The French original of Pi- 
ton is this : 
"Ci git Piron ; qui ne fur rien ; 
Pas m6me aead/micien." 
The bitter arrow of the second line was 
feathered to hit the French Aead6mie, who 
had declined to elect hin a menber. Our 
translation is this : 
Here lies Piton ; who was--nothing; or, if that 
could be, was less : 
How1nothing? Yes, nothing: not so much 
as F. R. S. 
But now to our friend's memorandum ! 
" October 6, 1848. 
" M" DEAR X,---You ask me for some 
memorial, however rivial, of any dinner 
party, supper party, water" partyno matter 
whatthat I can circumstantially recall 
to recollection by any features whatever, 
puns or repartees, wisdom or wit, connect- 
ing it with Charles Lamb. I grieve to say 
that my meetings of any sort with Lamb 
were few, though spread through a score of 
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years. That sounds odd for one that loved 
Lamb so entirely, and so much venerated 
his character. But the reason was, that I 
so seldom visited London, and Lamb so sel- 
domquitted it. Somewhere about 1810 and 
1812 [ must bare met Lamb repeatedly at 
the Courier Office in the Strand ; that is, at 
Coleridge's, to whom, as an intimate friend, 
Mr. Stuart (a proprietor of the paper) gave 
up for a tine the use of some rooms ia the 
office. Thither, in the London season (May 
especially and June) resorted Lamb, God- 
win, Sir II. Davy, and, once or twice, 
Wordsworth, who visited Sir George Beau- 
moat's Leicestershire residence of Coleorton 
early in the spring, and then travelled up to 
Grosvcnor Square with Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont : ' spectatum vcniens, veniens 
spectetur ut ipse.' 
But in these miscellaneous gatherings, 
Lamb said little, except when an opening 
arose for a pun. Aud how effectual that 
sort of small shot was from him, I need not 
say to anybody who remembers his infirmity 
of stammering, and his dexterous manage- 
meat of it for purposes of light and shade. 
He was often able to train the roll of stam- 
mers into settling upon the words immedi- 
ately preceding the effective one ; by which 
means tile key-note of the jest or sarcasm, 
benefiting by the sudden liberation of his 
embargoed voice, was delivered with the 
force of a pistol-shot. That stammer was 
worth an annuity to him as an ally of his 
wit. Firing under cover of that advantage 
he did triple execution; for, in the first 
place, the distressing sympathy of the hear- 
ers with his distress of utterance won for 
him unavoidably the silence of deep atten- 
tion ; and then, whilst he had us all hoaxed 
into this attitude of mute suspense by an 
appearance of distress that he perhaps did 
not really feel, down came a plunging shot 
into the very thick of us with ten times the 
effect it would else have had. If his stam- 
mering however often did him true "yeo- 
man's service," sometimes it led him into 
scrapes. Coleridge told me of a ludicrous 
embarrassment which it caused him at 
Hastings. Lamb had been medically advis- 
ed to a course of sea-bathing; and accord- 
ingly at the door of his bathing machine, 
xvhilst he stood shivering with cold, two 
stout fellows laid hold of him, bne at each 
shoulder, like heraldic supporters: they 
waited for the vol'd of command from their 
principal, who began the following oration 
to them: "Hear me, men! Take notice of 
this---I am to be dipped." What more he 
would have said is unknown to land or sea 
or bathing machines ; for having reached 
the word dioped, lie commenced such a 

rolling fire of Di--di--di---di, that when at 
length lie descended t plomb upon the full 
word dipped, the two men, rather tired of 
the long suspense, became satisfied that 
they had reached what lawyers call the 
"operative" clause of the sentence ; and 
both exclaiming at once, " Oh yes, Sir, 
we're quite aware of that"--down they 
plunged him iuto tile sea. On emerging, 
Lamb sobbed so much from the cold, that 
he found no voice suitable to his indigna- 
tion; from necessity he seemed tranquil ; 
and again addressing the men, who stood 
respectfully listening, he began thus:-- 
" Men[ is it possible to obtain your atten- 
tion ?"--" Oh surely, sir, by all means."- 
" Then listen: once more I tell you, I am 
to be di--di--di--"--and then, with a burst 
of indignation, "dipped, I tell you"- 
" Oh decidedly, sir," rejoined the men, "de- 
cidedly"--and down the stammerer went 
for the secoud time. Petrified with cold 
and wrath, once more Lamb made a feeble 
attempt at explanation" Grant me pa 
papatience ; is it mumummurder you 
me--me--mean ? Again and a---ga----ga 
gain, I tell you, I'm to be didi--didip- 
ped," now speaking furiously, with the voice 
of an injured man. "Oh yes, sir," the 
men replied, " we know thatwe fully un- 
derstood it"and for the third time down 
went Lamb into the sea. "Oh limbs of 
Satan !" he said, on coming up for the third 
time, " it's now too late ; I tell you that I 
amino, that I wasto be didi---didip- 
ped only once." 
Since the rencontres with Lamb at Cole- 
ridge's I had met him once or twice at lite- 
rary dinner parties. One of these occurred 
at the house of Messrs. Taylor and Hessey, 
the publishers. I myself was suffering too 
much from illness at the time to take any 
pleasure in what passed, or to notice it with 
any vigilance of attention. Lamb, I re- 
member, as usual, xvas full of gaiety ; and 
as usual he rose too rapidly to the zenith of 
his gaiety: he shot upwards like a rocket, 
and, as usual, people said he was " tipsy." 
To me Lamb never seemed intoxicated, but 
at most aerially elevated. He never talked 
nonsense, which is a great point gained ; 
nor polemically, which is a greater ; for it is 
a dreadful thing to find a drunken man bent 
upon converting oneself: nor sentimentally, 
which is greatest of all. You can stand a 
man's fraternizing with you ; or if he swears 
an eternal friendship--only once in an hour, 
you do not think of calling the police: but 
once in every three minutes is too much. 
Lamb did none of these things : he was al- 
ways rational, quiet, and gentlemanly in his 
habits. Nothing memorable, I am sure, 
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we believe, in the first period of their asso- 
ciation, the limit of the objects which Addis 
Emmett, and the others who acted with him, 
had ia view. This and the measure of Ca- 
tholic emancipation would have been shown 
as wlore attainable by means of the union of 
the Legislatures than by any other course. 
The desperate one of civil war was certain- 
ly not contemplated when the Society of 
United Irishmen was first formed. 
The theory of Ireland's legislative inde- 
pendence was likely to have produced singu- 
lar inconvenience, when, on George tile 
Third's illness, different views were taken 
by the two Legislatures on the question of 
the regency, and this incident almost com- 
pelled the more powerful nation to save her- 
self fi-om the recurrence of an embarrass- 
ment which went to the very root of the 
monarclaical principle. The thought of a 
legislative union had been long familiar to 
thinking minds. The Irish Privy Council, 
in 1676, and the Irish Itouse of Lords, in 
the reign of Anne, proposed an incorporate 
union of the Legislatures as the only means 
of improving the commerce of Ireland. Sir 
William Petty saw it in the same light. 
" There are,'" says he, "three legislative 
powers, in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
which, instead of uniting together, do often 
cross upon each other's trade, not only as if: 
they were foreigners to each other, but 
sometimes as enemies." 
" I have always," said the late Duke of 
Richmond to the volunteers, when asked for 
his advice on the subject of constitutional re- 
form, " I have always thought it for the in- 
terest of the two islands to be incorporated 
and form one and the same kingdom, with 
the same Legislature, meeting sometimes in 
Ireland as well as England." In 1735, 
Mr. Foster, chancellor of the Irish Exche- 
quer, said, in the Irish House of Commons, 
" Things cannot remain as they are. Com- 
mercial jealousy is roused, and it will in- 
crease ,ith two independent Legislatures. 
Without an united interest in commerce, in 
a commercial empire, political union will re- 
ceive many shocks, and separation of interest 
must threaten separation of conne,don, which 
every honest Irishman must shudder to look 
to as a possible event." " Mr. Gra:ttan de- 
clared, even after tile boasted settlement of 
1782, that the Legislature of Ireland neither 
possessed the substance nor the shadow of 
independence ; and on the 26th of February, 
1790, he asked, "What has our renewed 
constitution as yet produced ? A place 
bill ? No. A pension bill ? No. Any 
great or good measure ? No. But a city 
police billa press billa riot actgreat 
increase of pensionsfourteen new places 

for Members of Parliament, and a most no- 
torious and corrupt sale of peerages.' "* 
In the very first letter of the Castlereagh 
Papers, Lord Camdenwithin two years 
after sent over as Lord-Lieutenant to Ire- 
landwrites to Lord Castlereagh, then (it 
was 1798)of unfixed polities, and one of 
what IIoraee Valpole calls "the flying 
squadron of patriots," in the following 
words :" I have no conception in these 
times, when rights are pushed to the utmost 
extremity, and reform knows no bounds, of 
giving to any nation, aud less to oue of the 
description of yours, whose characteristic is 
certainly not moderation, the sort of latitude 
which the questions about to take place in 
Irehmd will give them. I inherit, and upon 
consideration, am clearly of my father's 
opinion, that h'eland must be our province if 
she will not be persuaded to a union, and if 
she would, she ought and would enjoy reel 
proeal benefits with this country. This is 
nay opinion; but in tile present state of 
your Polities there, it would be dangerous to 
maintain that opinion or to act in conse- 
quence of it." The non-existence of an 
Irish Parliament, in any true sense, is well 
described by the author of a pamphlet, en- 
titled, " The Game's Up," published in Dub- 
lin a few months ago. 
"Ireland rv.vv.t had a Parliament; no, 
not even in 1782; no, not even in 1792. 
It is one of the monster delusions of the day 
to dream that Ireland ever had a Parlia- 
ment, in the sense in which the party now 
uses the word. It possessed a council, se- 
lected exclusively from an ascendant minor- 
ity, and on which England conferred great- 
er or less powers of legislation from time to 
time. The very circumstance of England 
having previous to its extinction enlarged 
those powers, is evidence of its having the 
power of diminishing or annihilating them ; 
and this is not a Parliament. I, for my 
part, look upon the whole 'carriage of the 
Union' as a solenm mockery, got up to 
conceal the fact, which was, that the British 
Parliament willed the extinction of the local 
legislalure, and preferred having its own 
eousent to openly exercising the power it 
possessed. The pompous declaration of this 
Irish Council, that 'none but the king, 
Lords, and Commons of Ireland had power 
to make laws for h'eland,' was of as much 
significance as the ' for ever ' so frequently 
adopted in solemn Acts of legislation, and 
as frequently violated. The Irish ' Parlia- 
ment' was a council, introduced by tho 
English into a conquered country, for cer- 
tain limited purposes, and extinguishable at 

* Martin's Ireland before and after the Union. 
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of the same year. It has been attributed to 
the influence of bookish theorists working 
on a moment of popular excitement, and at- 
taining to a transient show of success by 
having taken Governments at unawares. 
It has been set down as an ephemeral and 
unreal movement, which will disappear as 
rapidly as it exhaled. Thus prepossessed 
politicians have disdained to make it a per- 
manent element in their calculations ; have 
spoken and written about it slightingly ; 
have made it matter of allusive expressions 
of their pre-eoneeived opinions and senti- 
ments, instead of seeking to ascertain its 
character and calculate its consequences. 
We find, however, that the few, whether 
natives or foreigners, who have been brought 
into personal and practical contact with 
German society, regard the revolution of 
1848 in a more serious light. Whether 
friendly or hostile, they admit it to be a 
reality, and augur from it, according as 
their prepossessions dictate, a new era ot" 
greatness and happiness for the German 
people, or an age of anarchy, of bloody and 
aimless contentions. If this more serious 
view of recent events in Germany be cor- 
rect, it is important that the great social 
movement, of which they are the superficial 
and isolated phenomena, should be under- 
tood aright; for it cannot but deeply and 
permanently affect, not only the internal 
arrangements of that country, but its rela- 
tions to the rest of the civilized world ; and 
to the solution of this problem, as far as ma- 
terials exist for the purpose, we propose to 
devote a few pages. Of probable or pos- 
sible consequences we will of course speak 
with that modest scepticism which becomes 
those who have to treat of novel relations, in 
which men for the most part new to public 
life have been called upon to take the lead- 
ing parts ; and even of actual events we 
shall speak in that guarded tone which 
their recent occurrence, and the partial aud 
imperfect accounts which have transpired, 
warrant. Our object is not to subserve 
partisan interestsnot to protnote any cause, 
however worthybut simply to contribute 
towards an imiartial and true estimate of 
events which must go far to constitute the 
history of Germany for the present year. 
The publications enumerated at tile head 
of this paper form but a small proportion of 
the sources of information that have been 
consulted. Had it even been poible, with- 
in any reasonable space, to have named all 
our printed materials, still the catalogue 
would have been defective ; for much has 
been derived from manuscript, and even 
oral communications. But the works named 
will serve to indicate the nature of our au- 
thorities. The official stenographic reports 

of the proceedings of the three constituent 
assemblies now actually in session in Ger- 
many, and of the preparatory assemblies at 
Frankfurt, contain not only authentic infor- 
mation of what has been transacted in these 
bodies, but of incidents for which we must 
otherwise have been left to rely upon news- 
paper or epistolary reports. The work of 
Eichhorn contains the most condensed phi- 
losophical and generally trustworthy ac- 
counts of the historical development of Ger- 
man society, and of that body of law which 
regulates the relalions of man to man in it, 
that have appeared. The author's constant 
and careful citation of his sources renders 
them at the same time a sort of catalogu 
raisomte and Chrestomathia of the historical 
literature of Germany. Dieterici's Statis- 
tical Notices are valuable as contributions 
to the history of the Zollvereina union 
whose influence will probably prove here- 
after to have been infinitely less important 
in commercial than in political respects. 
The collected memorials of Von tein are 
invaluable as a record of the rise and pro- 
gress of that yearning after unity which is 
quite as prominent a feature of the recent 
German movement as its demoeratieal ten- 
dency. By showing with whom the idea of 
(_]erman unity originated, and with what 
pertinacity it has been clung to, they go far 
to vindicate it from the imputation of being 
the visionary and powerless fancy which so 
many conceive it to be. Lastly, the selec- 
tion fi'om'lhe records of the Frankfurt Diet 
, between 180 and 18-15, illustrate forcibly 
the oppression exercised by Austria and 
Prussia, in the name of that shadoxv of a. 
government. The multitude of personal 
memoirs which throw light on the past and 
present history of Germany is so over- 
whelming, that we have been compelled to 
desist even fi'om a specimen enumeration. 
In the autobiography of Gthe, in the cor- 
respondence of Schiller and KJ'ner, and in 
other publications relating tothe same pe- 
riod, iuvaluable contributions to the history 
of the immediate past abound ; while the 
memoirs of Arndt, Luden, Varnbagen von 
Ense, Henekel von Donne smark, and others 
too numerous to name, materials more or 
less valuable, abound for connecting it with 
the present. 
Our first object is to trace distinctly tile 
progress of events in Germany from the 
middle of February in the present year to 
the present time. To this end we commence 
with M. Basscrmann's notice of motion in 
the Baden Second Chamber. That motion 
is of consequence, inasmuch as it contcm- 
plates the organization of such a central 
authority as has since been instituted at 
Frankfurt, and was the first of the many 
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duties no hindrance in other times, ib. ; tradi- 
tional spirit of Scottish religion, 185 ; three great 
crises since the Westminster Assembly, lb. ; the 
Book of the Covenant in the Ark, 186; Dr. Brown 
neither Scottish nor German, ib.; surgical and 
anatomical dvisien, 187; specimen of anatemi- 
eel division, IS7,18S ; Dr. Brewn a logical inter- 
preter, 18S ; his view of the "spirits iu prison," 
1S9 ; no resurrectionist of absurd interpretations, 
ib. ; the statue unrolled limb by limb, 190; 
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Sir Robert Peel's celebrated financial statement, 
157; present financial condition, 159; excep- 
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Fiskum Foss, cataract of, 51. 
Forbes, Professor E., his contributions to Johnston's 
Physical Atlas, 197. 
Formation of the earth, primary, secondary, and 
cretaceous, 79, 80. 
Foster's Life of Goldsmith. See Goldsmith. 
Foss Pool, wild sport in, 61. 
Fourier, his education and character, 15, 126. 
Fourierism, summary of, 126, 1'27 ; effects of, on 
the French, 130. See Social Philosophy. 
French Revolution of ISIS, 1 ; state of Paris at the 
commencement of the year, lb. ; distrust of the 
king--French peculiarities, 2 ; cause of the Re- 
volution, , 3 ; the banquets--the king's speech, 
3 ; procession of the Elst--government prepara- 
tions, 4 ; Tuesday morning--walk up the Champs 
Elys6es, 5 ; view from the Western Terrace of 
the Tuileries, 6, 7 ; the people get irritatedna- 
ture of the diflirent forces employed in Paris 
before the Revolution, 8; discussions in the 
Chambers, 9 ; the fish-market, 10 ; more serious 
aspect of affairs, 11 ; all concession too late and 
unavailing, 12 ; massacre on the Boulevard, 13 ; 
circumstances which led to thi tragedy, and its 
consequences, lb. ; tactics of the government, 
14 ; various weapons of the insurgents, 15 ; gal- 
lantry and reckless daring, 16 ; massacre at the 
Ch'teau d'Eau, 17 ; departure of the royal family, 
18; Louis Napoleon and M. llarrast, 19; M. 
Dupont de l'Eure, 20, El ; Alphonse Prat or La- 
martine, 21 ; M. Arago, lb.; M. Cremieux, M. 
Marie, M. Gamier Pag6s, 22 ; M. Ledru Rollin, 
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Fry, Mrs., life and labours of, 136; her person and 
portraiture, ib.; state of the criminal code and 
condition of prison discipline thirty years ago, 
136, 137 ; education at Earlham Hail'fitted her 

for her uudertaking, 137, 138 ; religious impres- 
sions, 138 ; visit to London, ib. ; her marriage-- 
first visit to Newgate, 139, 140 ; her school sys- 
tem, 140 ; her courage, 141 ; co-operation prin- 
ciples, lb. ; efforts to reform the transportation 
system, 142; and to diminish the number of 
capital punishments, 143; her appearance in 
aristocratic society, lb.; her death, 144; her 
character, lb. 
Future, the, 2.56 ; contrary impulses produced by 
the events of last February, caution and impa- 
tience in penetrating the future, lb. ; opposite 
views of three great divisions of the Christian 
world, 257 ; contrasted predictions, lb. ; the Pa- 
pacy and Romanism, 264; immediate effect of 
catastrophes, 65 ; new excitements, 66 ; reli- 
gious liberty, 67 ; three developments of the 
Gospel have had place within a century, 268 ; the 
Methodist movement--the Missionary movement, 
68, 269 ; the era of justice, 270. 
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Geographical distribution of plants and animals, 
0. 
Geography, political and natural, contrast between, 
77. 
Geological and palaontological maps, 196, 197. 
Geysers of Iceland, 90. 
Ghosts and Ghost-seers, 213 ; inquiry to be con- 
ducted on the inductive principle, 21.5 ; the facts 
of the case, ib.; physiology of inorganization, 
16 ; second.seeing sensibilities, 217 ; wraiths, 
19; coincidence an inportant matter in the 
discussion, ib.; the popular hypothesisDr. 
Bush's theory of body, soul, and spirit, 2'20; 
ghosts, solid, liquid, or gasifonn ? 221 ; no place 
left for the poor ghost, '22 ; the Seeress of Pro- 
verst, 23; the Night Side of Nature, 24 ; .//r- 
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and mingling also, it must be added, with 
much of wilful and deliberate profligacy, 
the three systems of doctrine have at length 
become diffused, in the double form era 
noral restlessness and a special intellectual 
tendency, through the whole of French so- 
ciety. In Paris, in Lyons, and in all the 
other great centres of French industry-- 
wherever, in short, there are clubs, reading- 
rooms, debating-societies, meetings of young 
men, there, based on the general Saint-Si 
monian expectation of a splendid future for 
the working-classes, are discussed lhe means 
of bringing it about. The French ouvriers, 
especially the printers, cabinet-makers, 
weavers, designers, and members of such 
other trades as usually furnish in this coun- 
try the more intelligent class of Chartists, 
are said to have a wonderful aptitude for 
such speculations. Generalities and verbal 
formulm that are here confined to men of 
special culture, are there familiar in the 
Atelier. The idea, hardly yet current in 
the literature of this couutry, that as the 
working-classes of Europe have already 
passed successively through the three stages 
of slavery, serfdom, and hired service, so 
there may be yet a fourth stage in reserve 
for them, as superior to hired service as 
hired service is to serfdom, or serfdom to 
slavery--is in France the growing faith of 
the working-classes themselves. In Paris, 
especially, such views are common ; they 
are to the Parisian ouvriers what the points 
of the Charter are to the workmen of Man- 
chester or London. Nor is this a fact of 
yesterday. While Louis-Philippe was still 
on the throne, and while the Duke of Orleans 
was still the heir-apparent, ideas and feel- 
ings that never fouud their way to the tri- 
bune of the Chamber of Deputies, and that 
were unknown in the breasts of representa- 
tives of the people, were rife in the work- 
shops of Paris. 
Upon the whole, the tendency of the 
workmen seems to have been towards the 
most thorough and levelling of the three 
systems--to wit, Communism. "/'he form, 
however, in which they liked to conceive 
the doctrines of Communism, appears to 
have been not the vague" pictorial tbrn of 
Cabot, but that more specific and practical 
form that had been provided for them in 1839, 
by Louis Blanc in his Organization du Tra- 
vail; the peculiarity of that form consisting, 
as all know, in its supposed fitness as a 
neans of transition out of the present con- 
dition of society into the coudition that is to 
succeed it. Raising a capital by way of 
loan from the community, the State, said 
Louis Blanc, ought to expend that capital in 
the establishment of a limited number of. 

national workshops in various departments 
of industry ; these workshops to be organ- 
ized on the principle of strict community or 
equality, so that all the workmen, contribut- 
ing each according to their power in the 
matter of labour, should receive the same 
exact share of the profits. These work- 
shops, fbrming as it were so many new or- 
ganic centres, in the midst of a society vici- 
ously oonstituted on the principle ot indivi- 
dualism or unlimited competition, would 
gradually work a change on that society, 
penetrating it farther and farther the longer 
they remained in operation, till at length the 
organization on the principle of association 
would pervade tile whole. 
Seizing, for the most part, on this swift 
and simple form of Communism, the work- 
men of Paris adopted also the phrase that 
had accompanied it, Organization of Labour. 
There was in this phrase a convenience for 
the occasion, as well as intrinsic aptness. 
It was general enough to include all the 
varieties of opinion that it was desirable at 
the moment to harmonize. Communism 
meant one thing, Fourierism another, Saint- 
Simonianism a third ; but all three were 
included in lhe phrase, Organizalion of La- 
bour. Somewhat more of precision, indeed, 
might have been secured by the adoption of 
the more lengthy formula--Organization of 
Labour on the co-operative principle ; which, 
while it would have included all the Com- 
munists and Fourierists, would have exclud- 
ed hardly any of the democratic Saint-Simo- 
nians. But the shorter watchword was, 
upon the whole, the best. In converting 
this watchword, however, into a name for 
the party agreeing to use it, there was a 
difficulty. Organizationists of Labour would 
have been too clumsy: it was necessary, 
therefore, to find a synonym. The word 
Socialists here presented itself. Equally 
precise and equally vague with the practical " 
signification that it was meant to have, it 
was at once adopted. Whether used by it- 
self, or lengthened, for the purpose of more 
strict political contrast, into the name Social 
Republicans, it indicated exactly the hopes 
and tendencies of tile party, their devotion 
to a particular class of speculations, their 
eagerness for a social rather than a mere 
political Revolution. Tile old Saint-Simo- 
nian philosophers ; the Humanitarian, 
Pierre Leroux, and his disciple George 
Sand; the Fourierist, "Victor Consid6rant, 
and his whole school ; Babouvists, er Equal- 
itarian Communists, if any such existed; 
Fraternal or Icarian Communists of lhe 
school of Cabet ; the political aspirant Louis 
Blanc, and whoever were willing to support 
his scheme,--all could c0-operate provision- 
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that day to whom in its proper signification 
v,;e might apply it, it would be to Wycliffe, 
and not to Chaucer. Chaucer did not anti- 
cipate the.future, but he comprehended the 
present, he was a "seer" of what was--not 
of what was to be. IIc was the " clear and 
conscious" man of his time. In his opinions 
there was nothing which others did not feel, 
but what they felt unconsciously he thought 
and expressed, and what to them was a va- 
pour, to him was a form. There was no 
antagonism between ]aim and his age, and 
hence the popularity which we know that 
he enjoyed. In taking this view of the 
matter, it may be thought that we give up 
all pretension on the part of our poet, to the 
highest--the prophetic part of the poetic 
character. We answer that we are not 
here to discuss the question, as to whethcr 
the proper functiou of the poet is to express 
the age in which he lives, or to shadow forth 
an age which is to follow. We state the 
fact as we conceive it o be, and so impor- 
tant do we regard it in order to a just ap- 
preciation of the character and influence of 
Chaucer, that we shall take the liberty of 
illustrating it by tracing it out as well as 
we may, first in his philosophy, and then in 
his religion. 
For this purpose it is not necessary that 
we should speak at length of his metaphysi- 
cal creed, for the philosophy of Aristotle 
wasstill all-prevalent ; and there is abundant 
proof in many parls of his writings that 
Chaucer, like the rest of the learned of his 
day, was brought up at the feet of the Stagy- 
rite, and that he read it with the light which 
the Schoolmen aitbrded. It is probable also 
that the study was a very favourite one with 
him, that he "hadde unto logic long ygo," and 
that in this, as in many other respects, he 
painted his own character in that of the 
" Clerk of Oxenford," when he says, that 
" him was liever ban at his bed's head 
A twenty bookes cloth'd in black or red 
Of Aristotle and his philosophy 
Than robSs rich, or fiddle, or psaltry." 
But there is no reason to think that in this 
department Chaucer ever assumed a higher 
position than that of a recipient. In none 
of his works that have come down to us does 
he deal with the pure intelligence ; and, in- 
deed, frown his whole character, it is obvious 
that his interest in the concrete was so in- 
tense as scarcely to admit of his liugering 
long in the regions of metaphysical or logical 
abstraction. The part of our nature with 
which he was concerned, and upon which it 
was his vocation to act, was precisely that 
which the logician excludes from his view ; 

as a poet, he had to deal with man not as he 
thinks merely, but as he feels and acts-- 
with his passions and affections even more 
than with his intelligenee and hence his 
devotion to ethical studies. 
Of the manner in which he studied, and 
endeavoured to elaborate this latter depart- 
ment of mental philosophy, we are fortu- 
nately enabled to judge with considerable 
precision. In early life he translated the 
celebrated work of Boethius " De Consola- 
tione Philosophim ;" a book more remark- 
able for its fortunes than even for its merits. 
Composed in prison when accused of the 
crime of having " hoped for the restoration 
of Roman liberty," by him whom Gibbon 
has characterized as "the last of the Ro- 
mans whom Cato or Tully could have ac- 
knowledged for their eount'yman," it formed 
as it were the connecting link between the 
classical and the Christian world ; and the 
labour of translation which Chaucer per- 
formed, had already occupied the leisure of 
Alfred, and was yet to engage that of Eliza- 
beth. Though Boethius was a Christian, 
and his quarrel with Theodoric is supposed 
to have arisen from a treatise which he pub- 
lished during his Consulship in 522, in which 
he maintained the doctrine of the Unity of 
the Trinity, in opposition to the Arian tenets 
of his master, the arguments by which he 
seems to have consoled himself for the los 
of his greatness, and to have prepared him- 
self for the death which he soon after suf- 
fered, are deduced fi'om the doctrines of 
Plato, of Aristotle, and, above all, of Zeno, 
rather than from those of Christ and his dis- 
ciples ; and if the book is to be regarded in 
a higher light than that of a philosophical 
pastime, by which he sought to relieve the 
tedium of captivity, it must be viewed as 
the production of one in whom the character 
of the lmathcn philosopher preponderated 
over that of the Christian martyr. It pos- 
sesses, however, much of the calm and dig- 
nified beauty which the ancients shed over 
their natural religion. In many passages 
we feel as if we were reading a Latin trans- 
lation of one of the Dialogues of Plato, or 
had stumbled by accident on an unknown 
passage of one of Cicero's philosophical trea- 
tises; but the freshness is gone, the clear- 
ness and precision is wanting, the style is 
verbose, and the argument inconsequent, 
and we arrive at last at the conclusion, that 
the author intended it as an imitation of 
those writings with which we know, from 
his early studies, that he must have been 
conversant. Be this as it may, the work 
enjoyed a popularity, and exerted an in- 
fluence over the better miuds of the Middle 
Ages, beyo:ad that of any other writer---a 
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donia. 4. Exhibition oftle Roman Constitution 
in its different epochs. 5. History of the decline 
of the Achaean League, of the Social War, of 
the Civil War of/Iarius and Sylla. 6. Of the 
Constitution of the Greek States. 7. Of the 
Reign of the Caliphs."--Lebensnachrich'en, vol. 
i. p. 3-18. 
Though he joyfully agreed to lecture at 
the opening of the university of Berlin, it 
was not till the September of that year that 
he had fixed upon his subject, and the course 
was to commence on the 1st of November. 
When he did begin, he threw himself on his 
subject with his whole soul, with the impe- 
tuous delight of a mind like his when it has 
at last found fi'eedom to pour out the collect- 
ed store of years, gathered from all sources 
of learning, and fi'om tile acutest observations 
of living, real men. 
The political life of Niebuhr, the experi- 
ence which he had had of finance, of trou- 
blous times, of arms and of revolutions, the 
retrenees which he was called upon to make 
to the various interests of his country, and 
of its connexions with other nations, his 
varied experience in delicate negotiations, 
combined with an incredible quickness of 
judgment, keen powers of observation, and 
great comprehensiveness of grasp, caused 
the past, when once fabricated and pieced 
together by him from fi'agments, to other 
eyes disjointed and valueless, to start up, like 
a living thing, full of lineament, distinct, 
real. Hear himself on this qualification : 
" Tile great misfortune has been that, with one 
or two exceptions, those who have written on 
Roman history either had not the stuff for it, or 
they were no statesmen. Yet no one can write 
a history of this people without being a states- 
man, and a practical one too. * * * No 
wonder that so little has been done in Roman 
history ; for a Roman historian ought to be asound 
and well read philosopher and a practical states- 
man." I [Lieber] asked whether some periods 
of Roman history did not require also military 
knowledge ? M. Niebuhr answered:" Roman 
history can be understood by a statesman who is 
not a general, but not by a general who is no 
statesman ; for it is the growth of the law which 
constitutes the essential part of Roman history. 
Military knowledge, in a considerable derree, is 
always necessar) I admit; but then tls may 
be obtained without one's being necessarily a 
soldier."--Lieber, p. 6"1. 
No less an authority than Dr. Arnold thus 
writes of the political knowledge of N ie- 
buhr: 
"In all such questions he is to me the greatest 
of all authorities, because, together with an ability 
equal to the highest, tie had a universal know- 
ledge of political history, far more profouud than 
was ever possessed by any other man."Arnold's 
l, ife and CorresTondence , vol. ii. p. 19.2 o. 

Niebuhr's political notions were of a mixed 
nature. He had a strong bias to freedom, 
but not to a freedom of forms. His love of 
the real, his experience of the horrors of the 
French Revolution, his observation of the 
manly inhabitants of the Ditmarschen, his 
admiration of England, all combined to make 
him reeognise in the old I',oman struggle for 
plebeian independence, where men of law- 
honouring, upright minds, strove strenu- 
ously, and triumphantly, for self-government 
and the evolving of rights already possessed, 
the model of all attempts at rational and 
genuine freedom.* Thus he says : 
"In most of the late attempts at establishino 
free institutions, nations have committed the 
great mistake of seeking liberty in the legislative 
branch only, or mainly; but liberty depends at 
least as much upon the administrative branch as 
upon any other. The English are the only 
modern European nation who have acted 
differently; aud the freedom of North America 
rests upon this great gift from Old England, 
even more than on the representative form of 
her government, or on anything else."Lieber, 
p. 63. 
This is the key to Niebuhr's opinions on 
ancient and modern governmentshis con- 
tempt for mere forms of freedom, and his 
approval of self-control and self-develop- 
ment in various parts of a constitution. In- 
deed, his views in this respect made him 
take up an isolated position from both 
court and reformers. He disliked the bu- 
reaucract of the former, and he feared the 
theorizing, rashness, and unreal visions of 
the other. 
The last point which we have room to 
notice is the independence of thought gene- 

* He was for some time political or finance tutor to 
the then Crown Prince, now the King of Prussia. 
How far may the sentiments of the mob-hating, 
rational-freedom-loving, form-despising Niebuhr have - 
acted upon his pupil ? It may be interesting at this 
time to select one from many passages in Niebuhr's 
letters regarding--the future tmperor of Germany. 
The extract s from a letter to his friend Madame 
Hensler, dated Berlin, 17th December, 1814 :"I have 
several times before this intended to sit down for the 
purpose of telling you the pleasure aflbrded me by the 
hours spent with the Crown Prince, but I have been 
hindered by interruption orby work. I am glad when 
the day comes on which to go to him. He is atten- 
tive, inquisitive, full of interestand all the princely 
gifts, with which nature has so richly endowed him, 
unfold themselves in these hours before me. Our 
work often takes a turn to conversation, but never to 
gossip, and there is no loss in consequence. His 
playful manner presents no hindrance to deep inte- 
rest, and his heart is stirred as profoundly as his imagi- 
nation flies with light wing. He seeks conviction and 
correction without in any way surrendering to mere 
authority. I have never seen a finer nature in a 
young man."Lebensnachrichten, vol. ii. p. 17. 
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as the object of his expedition was to estab- 
lish-a Protestant government in England, 
how could he enlist in his cause princes at- 
tached to the Church of Rome ? All these 
difficulties were gradually overruled bv the 
folly of his enemies and the wisdom f his 
friends. James threatened to punish for 
disobedience the whole body of th priest. 
hood, but even lhe High Cornmission quailed, 
and it received its death-blow by the resig- 
nation of Bishop Sprat. A royal mandate 
was dispatched to Oxford, requiring the 
University to choose Jett'reys as their chan- 
cellor, but they had previously elected the 
young Dukeofrmond. Discontent reigned 
among all classes, and the clergy, the gen- 
try, aud the army, were ready to welcome 
their noble deliverer. 
Animated by these fivourable incidents, 
William was preparing ships and troops for 
his expedition. ],outs withdrew his army 
fi'om Fianders into Germany, and the United 
Provinces being thus fi'ee from alarm, gave 
its formal sanction to the expeditiou of their 
chief. On the 17th October, 1688, the ar- 
mament set sail fi'om [lelvoetsluys, and the 
maniib.sto of William was dispatched to 
England. Driven back by a storm, the fleet 
again sailed on tile 1st, and the army was 
landed in Torbay on the 5th November. 
Under tile command of Count Schomberg, it 
marched into the interior. William reached 
Exeter on the 9th, and on the 1 lib, Burnet 
preached before him in the cathedral. Men 
of all ranks flocked to the Protestant stand- 
ard. William's quarters had the aspect of 
a court, and at a public reception of the 
nobility and gentry, he said to them, " Gen- 
demen, friends, and fellow Protestants, we 
bid you and all your followers most heartily 
welcome to our court and camp." 
James had gone to Salisbury on Ihe 17th. 
He had been impatient for a 15attic, but now 
desired a retreat. On the fi)llowing day 
Churchill and Grafton fled to the Priuee's 
quarters. Kirke refused to obey the royal 
commands. The camp at Salisbury broke 
up. Prince George of Denmarl, the Duke 
of Ormond, and the Earl of Dru,nlaurig, de- 
serted to the Prince, and with the aid of Lady 
Churchill, the Princess Anne made her 
escape from Whitehall, and took refie in 
the country house of tile noble-minded Duke 
of Dorset, in Epping Forest. 
After receiving intelligence of these 
events, James summoned the Lords spiritual 
and temporal Io the palace, lie yielded to 
their advice to call a Parliament. He sent 
llalifax and other commissioners to Ilunger- 
tbrd to negoeiate with the Prince of Orange, 
who generously agreed to propositions 
which were acceptable to the partisans of 
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lhe King. The negociation, however, was 
on James's part a feint. His ohject was to 
gain time. The Queen and the Prince of 
Wales, whom lhe King entrusted to the 
charge of M. Lauzun, a French nobleman, 
made their escape to France. James 
sured the Lord Mayor and SheritTs, who 
had been summoucd to his presence, that 
though be had sent his wife and his child 
out of England, he would himself remain at 
his post, and with this " unkingly and un- 
manlv" falsehood on his lips, he had re- 
solved iLL his heart Io fly, and he fled at 
daybreak on the llth December, 168, tss. 
ing the Great Seal into the Thames, as he 
crossed it in a wherry, and taking the road to 
Sheerness. 
The news of this event spread like wild- 
fire through the city. At lhc advice of 
Rochester, the Earl of Northumberland, 
with his guards, declared for the Prince of 
Orange, and strove to prevent any breach 
of tile peace. The attempt, however, was 
to a certain extent fruitless. The cry of No 
Popery rung through the city. C)nvents 
and Catholic churches were demolished. 
Piles of Popish trumpery--images and 
crucifixes, were carried about in triumph. 
The house and library of the Spanish am- 
bassador was consigned to the flames, and 
it was only by the aid of the military that 
the hotel of the French ambassadob was 
saved. 
While the city was thus heaving heneath 
this mo,'al earthquake, there was one fiend 
whose guilty soul quailed under every 
shocl, and started at every sound. With 
the instinct of carnivorous l'ife, the Judicial 
Tiger rushed into the thicket ;--but an 
unsuspected Eve detected him in his lair, 
and, saved wit'h difficulty fi'om the whips 
and halters of his pursuers, he was con- 
dueled to his cage in the Tower. That 
fiend was JetTreys--and that Eye was lhe 
Eye of an insulted litigant, on whose visual 
memory the hideous physiognomy had been 
indelihly impressed. Our readers will doubt- 
less partake in the vindictive pleasure with 
which Oldmixon viewed, and with which 
Mr. Macaulay has painted this renmrkable 
scene. 

"A scrivener, who lived at ,Vapping, and 
whose trade was to flrnish the sea-faring men 
there with money at high interest, had some 
time before losg a sum on bottomry. The 
debtor applied to equity for relief against his 
own bond; and the ease came before Jeffreys. 
The counsel for the borrower,'having little else 
o say, said thai; the lender was a Trimmer. 
The Chancellor instantly fired. ' A Tritnmer! 
where is he? Let me see him. I have heard 
of that kind of monsterwhat is it made like ?' 
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tion, than, notwithstanding the dogmatism 
and severity with which he frequently 
assails the Free Church principles, we feel 
called upon at present to concede to him. 
We mean to devote the remainder of this 
article chiefly to a brief notice of what we 
reckon erroneous in the Duke of Argyll's 
Essay ; but it is fair, in the first place, to 
give our readers one or two specimens of 
the work ; and in doing so, we shall select 
some passages presenti,g views in which we 
cordially concur, and which we regard as of 
no small practical importance. 
The following passage contains some 
striking and important thoughts, most credi- 
table to the talents and character of their 
author, with respect to the bearing and ten- 
dency of "Church Principles :"- 
':Admit the sacerdotal theory of the nature and 
authority of ' The Church,' and we admit that 
from which the whole system of Romanism has 
been a gradual and natural development. It is 
possible, certainly, to maintain a successful 
defence affainst tnany of the specific forms of 
error which have belonged to the Papacy. But 
even this defence we have to maintain with arms, 
on tile efficiency of which it is not safe to risk tile 
high interests involved. Brought into ground 
where reason has no room to work, the fight 
becomes one of subtilty, doubtful in its progress, 
and at best but unsatisfactory in its issue. 
Obscure facts of history--still more obscure 
memoirs of tradition--and doubtful passages of 
possibly misreported Fathers, such are the 
ruinous positions for which we have to keep up 
the most laborious contention. But are these fit 
defences for the citadels of doctrinal Truth ? 
Even if some, by dint of great tenacity of pur- 
pose, succeed in maintaining them, do we not 
feel that others, less skilful or les determined, 
must infallibly be driven out ? This then is one 
grand objection against the principles of Priest. 
hood--that though despite of them the learned 
and the acute may possibly maintain themselves 
in purity of faith, they rob the great mass of man- 
kind of all security against the gradual but steady 
growth of error and corruptiou. If the voice of a 
visible government of Priests be invested with the 
authority of ' The Church,' men will accept, and 
ought logically to accept, that voice as it comes 
to them in their own days. They have no time, 
no opportunity, and on those principles, no right, 
to appeal from its present teaching to its teach- 
ing fifteen or sixteen centuries ago. Divines 
living in the quiet courts of Oxford may defend 
their Orthodoxy against 'The Church' of the 
sixteenth, by quoting ' The Church' of the third 
or fourth century. But granting that on their 
own theory this appeal is open to ' Churehtnen,' 
it is clear that it is one which tim great majority 
of the human race neither can nor will make; 
and therefore that if the Truth is to be main- 
rained at all, its interests must be trusted to some 
more open and more sufficient plea. 
"But this is not the only radical objection to 
the sacerdotal theory of the nature and authority 
of 'The Church.' Not only is it one which 
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removes all security agaiust corruption, but it is 
i one which positively induces and involves it. 
The grossest practical idolatry which we may 
see iu every Oratory and Chapel and Church in 
Italy, is but tile last developnent of the subtle 
spirit which animates the sacerdotal idea of 
'Tile Church.' The poor ignorant peasant who 
there falls down before a waxen doll, dressed in 
frocks of tinsel, is but tile coarse representative 
of the more refined idolater who bows to the 
mystic authority of an immemorial priesthood, 
calling it 'The Church' of God. Such princi- 
ples we willingly admit do not interfere with 
earnest personal piety, nor discourage a solemn 
and devotional spirit. They did not so when 
their power was greatestin the darkest time of 
tile ' dark ages'--and they do not do so now. 
But the capital charge against the whole system 
on which those principles are founded is, not that 
it cheeks, but that it misdirects devotion. Its 
mystic symbolism and its Levitical Priesthood 
seem rather to add intensity to its religious 
feelings, in proportion as it gives visible embodi- 
ment to the objects of worship. But in the same 
proportion, likewise, it introduces into the ser- 
vices of Christianity a foreign element of such 
corrosive power, that purity of faith, and with it, 
purity of practice, surely, though insensibly 
decline. 
"Against this power the mere restraint of 
Creeds and Articles are, as we have lately seen, 
of little value. Such barriers cannot dam up the 
subtleties of mind. Nor is there anything mys- 
terious in the influence we ascribe to the 
'Church Principles' of Priesthood. The mind 
which is imbued with them is already entered 
on the course which has led, and must lead, to 
grosser degrees of error. Forms and symbols 
have already caught the mental eye, and riveted 
its attention. The outward and the nominal is 
taking the place of the inward and the real. 
Symbolism is growing into Idolatry. The tran- 
sition is ea.y and often imperceptible. We have 
only to cherish the natural emotions of reverence, 
without a corresponding exercise of the reasoning 
power in choosing the objects of their worship, 
and by the most natural and certain process, our 
Faith is converted into superstition. The laws 
of our material nature have, naturally, power 
enough over the conceptions of our spirits. 
need not help them to be more material than they 
incline to be. Idolatry, stranffe to say, was the 
besetting sin even of that peculiar people who 
heard the voice of the Living God. 
" It has been necessary to convey spiritual 
truth to man in language which his hunmn na- 
ture could read and understand; and tvo great 
methods have been adopted to convey it to him. 
Under the Old Dispensation there was tile lan- 
guage of symbols ; under tile New there is tile 
language of facts, which at once interpret the 
symbols, fulfil, and end them. Tile services of 
the one were typical and prophetic--typical of 
spiritual meaniugs--prophetie of events to come. 
The services of the other are only suggestive 
and commemorative--commemorative of events 
which have come to pass--suggestive of all that 
those gvcnts procured and did. The First Dis- 
pensation required a Priesthood, not merely as 
te mechanical performer of its rights but as it- 
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courts are the representatives of Christ in 
such a sense as to be entitled on that ground 
to implicit submission. 
And ,Sth, That the Free Church stands 
out pre-eminently distinguished even among 
Scottish Presbyterians tbr its irrelevant aud 
illogical application of scriptural statements 
to the defence of its peculiar principles. 
1. "/'he Duke is at some pains to estab- 
lish that John Knox did not teach the doc- 
trine held by the Free Church, and indeed 
by all Scottish Presbyterians except those 
now connected with the Establishment, con- 
cerning the separation between temporul and 
spiritual thi,gs, and the incompetency and 
unlawfulness of civil interference in the 
regnlation of the affairs of the Chnrch ; but 
he has produced no evidence that really 
bears upon the point which he undertakes to 
prove. The quotations he has given from 
Knox, and from the Confession of 1560, 
prove that our Reformers held that the word 
of God imposed upon civil rulers certain 
duties and obligations in regard to the 
prosperity and welfitre of the Church aud 
the interests of true religion, requiring them 
to aim at these objects, exempting them in 
the discharge of these duties from implicit 
submission to the judgment of any other 
party, and authorizing them to regulate 
their conduct in aiming at these objects by 
a sense of their own direct responsibility to 
God and His word. '/'he Reformers like- 
wise held that the Church of Rome had 
made unwarrantable encroachments upon 
the provitce of the civil magL-trate, in 
assuming jurisdiction in temporal matters, 
and in exempting the clergy in civil and 
criminal questions fiom the jurisdiction of 
the ordinary tribunals; and they had no 
hesitation in calling upon the civil authori- 
ties to resist these encroachments, and keep 
lhe Church within its own proper province. 
It is quite manifest that the statements of 
John Knox and our first Reformers, when 
examined deliberately, and viewed in con- 
nexion with the occasions xhich produced 
them and the immediate purposes to which 
they were directed, prove nothing more than 
this, and afford no ground for the allegation 
that they confounded the provinces of the 
civil and the ecclesiastical authorities, or 
that they ascribed to the civil magistrate 
any jurisdiction or right of authoritative 
control over others in ecclesiastical affairs. 
In short, the power which John Knox and 
the old Confession ascribed to the civil 
magistrate, is also ascribed to him by the 
authors of our second Reformation and by 
the Westminsler Confession. No one can 
deny that the Westminster Confession 
ascribes to the civil magistrate a right to n 
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large measure of interference in regard to 
religions afirs, and imposes upon him obli- 
gations with reference to all the matters 
which are comprehended within the ecclesi- 
astical province ; and every one acquainted 
with the writings of Gillespie and Ruther- 
ford must know that it is quite easy to pro- 
duce fi'om them statements about the power 
of the civil magistrate in regard to religion, 
i as strong as any that ever proceeded from 
iJehn Knox. q_'he truth isthat at the period 
of the second Reformation and the West- 
minster Assembly, Presbyterian writers, 
bein generally accused by their Erastian 
opponents of denying the just rights of the 
civil magistrate, because they maintained 
strictly and resolutely the line of demarca- 
tion between things civil or temporal, and 
things ecclesiastical or spiritual, and denied 
to him all jurisdiction or right of authorita- 
tive control within the Church's province, 
were particularly careful to bring out 
prominently and to express strongly, the 
whole power which they could honestly and 
consistently ascribe to the civil magistrate 
in regard to religion, and this was quite as 
much as John Knox ever conceded to him. 
The only dilfi_rence is, that Knox has not 
laid down the distinction between the pro- 
vinces and functions of the Church and the 
State, and the unlawfulness of mutual 
encroachments, so fully and. distinctly as 
Melville and Henderson and their associates 
have done, just because the circumstances 
in which he was placed, the struggles and 
controversies in which he was engaged, did 
not lead him to do so. But there is no 
ground whatever for maintaining that he 
denied or rejected any of the principles 
which they, or the Free Church, have held 
upon these subjects. It is well known that 
Calvin, who died in 1)64, had asserted all the 
fundamental priuciples which have since 
been generally held by Presbyterians, and 
are now held by Free Churchmen, on this 
point. The account given in the old Con- 
fession of lhe nature and definition, the 
functions and objects, of the Church of 
Christ--and these are the points on which 
this whole controversy really turns, make it 
perfectly palpable lhat our Reformers never 
could have concurred, as the Dttke alleges 
they did, in the views of Dr. Arnold. And 
lastly, the famous letter of Erskine of Dun 
to the Regent Mar written in 1571, a year 
before Knox's death, contains abundant evi- 
dence, that they held the same views about 
the distinction between temporal and spiritual 
powers and functions as their successors, and 
were quite prepared to act upon them, when- 
ever, in providence, they might be called 
upon to do so. His Grace is acquainted with 
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this letter, and it is rather a curious circum- I 
stance, that, in 1842, he prefixed as a motto, 
to his Letter to the Peers an extract from 
it, which asserts the substance of all that 
Scottish Presbyterians and Free Churchmen 
have ever contended for. His grace may 
have siuce that time seen reason to change 
his mind, and to adopt the Erastian, Antipres- 
byterian views of Dr. Arnold, but he ought 
not to have ascribed these views to John Knox 
and the Scottish Refor,ners. 
We must also take the liberty of telling 
his Grace, that it is utterly inexcusable in 
any man, after all the discussion which these 
topics have recently undergone, to imagine, 
as he does, that he gains anything by proving 
that John Knox held the right of the civil 
magistrate to "interfere " in religious mat- 
ters. It will not do now to run olt" with the 
vague and ambiguous idea ot" interference." 
A right of intertb.rence in religious matters 
the Westminster Confession unquestionably 
ascribes to him, and this right no Free 
Churchman has ever disputed ; but the ques- 
tion, and the only question, is, whether lie has 
suclt a right of interference as warrants him 
to exercise jurisdiction or authoritative con- 
trol in the regulation of the affairs of the: 
Church, such a right or jurisdiction as enti- 
tles him to issue direct formal deliverances 
upon ecclesiastical questions, and imloses 
vflon other_parties a valid obligation to obedi- 
ence. We are not aware that any Scottish 
Presbyterian has ever ventured formally and 
explicitly to ascribe to the civil magistrates 
such a right of interference, although it is 
quite plain that every defender of the exist- 
ing Scottish Establishmcnt is bound, in con- 
sistency, either to ascribe to him this right, 
or to abandon his present position. We 
doubt much whether tile Duke of Argyll, 
notwithstanding his having adopted Dr. Ar- 
nold's views, and notwithstanding his having 
been able to discover the ideutity of the 
views of Arnold and John Knox, would ven- 
ture to ascribe such a right of interference 
to the civil magistrate, and yet lie ought to 
have known that nothing, whether in tile way 
of argument or authority, that did not tend 
to establish this right, could afford him any 
assistance in his assault upon the principles 
of the Free Church. 
. One great object of the Duke's elabo- 
rate survey of tile ecclesiastical history of 
Scotland, is to establish the position, that tile 
views with regard to the distinctness of the 
provinces, and the independence of the juris- 
dictions, of the civil and the ecclesiastical 
authorities, which were maintained by Mel- 
ville and Henderson, and which his Grace 
admits to be the same as those held by the 
Free Church, were merely of localorigin 

and of local meaning, resulting chiefly from 
tile circumstances in which they were 
placed, and characterized by exaggeration 
and extravagance. We cannot enter into 
the details by which his Grace labours to 
give plausibility to this piece of Quixotism. 
But we are confident that he has proved no- 
thing under this head which could not be 
shewn to apply, more or less, to every ardu- 
ous and protracted struggle for truth that has 
occurred in the history of the Church. In 
every such case there has been some ground, 
more or less, for charging even those who 
were honoured to defend the truth with 
something like exaggeration and extrava- 
gance, with a tendency to over-estimate and 
overstate tile importance of the doctrines for 
which they were called upon specially to 
contend and to suffer, and with the use of 
language with which the calmcrjudgmentof 
a subsequent generation might not fully sym- 
pathize. We believe that it has never been 
given to any body of uninspired men to rise 
wholly, in their precise mode of stating and 
defending their opinions, even when they 
were true and sound, above the influence of 
their position and circumstances, to avoid 
exhibiting some traces of tile weakness and 
imperfection of the human fiaculties. It is 
well to notice these indications of human in- 
firmity as affording useful lessons, but it is 
unreasonable to dwell upon them, as if they 
afforded any presumption against the sub- 
stantial truth and soundness of the opinions 
in conne'xion with which they may have been 
exhibited. We are satisfied that the doc- 
trines of the Scottish Presbyterians of tile 
16th and 17th centuries, on the subject ofthe 
relation of the civil and the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, can, as to their substance,be success- 
fully defended against all opponents, except in 
the one point of their not admitting the views 
then ahnost universally rejected, and now 
almost as universally adopted, upon thesub- 
ject of toleration and the rights of con- 
science, and what naturally resulted from 
this. We are persuaded that as to their 
mode of stating and defending them, they 
need as little the allowance that ought to be 
made for the common infirmities of human 
nature, as any body of men who have ever 
been called upon in providence to carry on 
a protracted struggle, and to endure much 
suffering, for great principles, and the Duke 
of Argyll has produced nothing at all fitted 
to shake these convictions in the mind of 
any one adequately acquainted with the 
subject. The only tiling brought forward 
by his Grace upon this point, which is at 
once tangible and plausible, is a statement 
to this effect, that the. fact, that our views 
about the independent jurisdiction of the 
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Church, and the unlawfulness of the exer- 
cise of civil authority in ecclesiastical af- 
fairs, were not brought out prominently by 
the first Reformers, but were developed gra- 
dually by tile struggles with the civil l)ower 
in which the Church became afterwards in- 
volved, aflbrds a proof, or at least strong 
presutnl)tion, that these views were not real- 
ly derived from Scripture or sanctioned by 
iis statements. But this notion has no solid 
foundation to rest upon, and is indeed con- 
tradicted I)y the whole history of the Church. 
A very large experience has fully proved, 
that doctrines which can be shewu to be 
taught in Scripture have been overlooked or 
disregarded by the Church in general, until 
events in providence brought them out, 
pressed them upon men's attention, and led 
to a more ca'eful examination and a more 
accurate apprehension of the Scriptural state- 
meats which relate to them. Indeed, it 
might almost be said that scarcely any of 
the doctrines of Scripture has ever been 
brought into due prominence, has been fully 
explained and illustrated, and has been stat- 
ed and defended with pert;eet precision and 
accuracy, until events occurred which made 
it the subject of controversial discussion, 
until contradictory opinions concerning it 
were propounded, and were discussed be- 
tween men of learning and ability taking op- 
p.site sides. No one acquainted with the 
history of the Church can regard it as aftl)rd- 
ing even the slightest presumption against 
the Scriptural truth of Free Church princi- 
ples, that they vere first fully and explicitly 
developed in Scotland by Andrew Melville, in 
his noble struggle against the unlawful in- 
terference of the civil authorities in ecclesi- 
astical affairs. 
3. The Duke strenuously contends that 
Free Church principles about tile authorita- 
tive interference of the civil power in eccle- 
siastical matters, though held, as he admits, 
by Scottish Presl)yterians in general since tile 
time of Andrew Melville, and taught in the 
Westminster Confession, have no tbundation 
in Scripture. Ilis Grace, we have seen, 
admits that tile claims of the Free Church 
are tbunded upon the constitution of Scot- 
land, and that the rejection of these claims 
by the Legislature was a violation of the 
Constitution. The main grounds on which 
he and others have rested this conviction, 
are, that these claims are clearly sanctioned 
by the great charter of 1592, and by the Act 
of 1690, c. 5,'which embodies and ratifies 
the Confession of Faith. The whole of the 
Westminster Confession is at once the stan- 
dard of the Church and a portion of the 
civil law of the land. The Confession pro- 
fesses to be a summary of what is taught in 

Scripture on the various topics which it em- 
hraces, and to contain nothing which does 
not rest upon Scripture authority. As such 
it is received by the Church and by all her 
office-bearers, and as such it is recognised 
by tile legislature ; so that, if the view taken 
of the meaning of the 30th chapter of the 
Confession by the Duke of Argyll and the 
Free Church be correct, we have the united 
testimony of the Church and the State, tlmt 
le principles and claims of tile Free 
Church are not only just and sound in them- 
selves, and fully sanctioned by the constitu- 
tion of Scotland, but also, moreover, that 
they are warranted by the authority of the 
Word of God. In his " Letter to the Peers," 
he referred to the 30th chapter of the Con- 
fession as clearly establishing the principles 
and claims of Free Churchmen, without any 
intimation that he did not believe its state- 
ments to be in accordance with Scripture, 
but rather in such a way as seemed to imply 
that he regarded them as having the sanction 
of the Word of God, as well as of the law 
of the land. IIe then said-- 

"The Clurch has declared, and the constitu- 
tion has adopted the opinion, (the italics are the 
Duke's,) that her government resides exclusive- 
ly in the hands of her spiritual office-bearers; 
and farther, that this separation of jurisdictions 
is not a mere result of human expediency, ere- 
ated and liable to be cancelled by human laws, 
but is one of Divine appointment, and essential 
to the wellbeing of both."--Letter to the Peers, p. 
29. 

It is true that there is nothing in his 
Grace's present opinions to preclude him 
fi'om adopting this statement as it stands, but 
it is more than probable tbat if he had be- 
lieved then as he does now, that both the 
Church and the Constitution were wrong in 
holding this great principle to rest upon Di- 
vine appointment, he would have given 
some indication of this opinion. We fear, 
then, his Graee's opinions upon this subject 
have undergone a change, and it is one 
which we do not regard as an improvement. 
We cannot but suspect that it is to be as- 
cribed not to a more deliberate and impartial 
examination of the subject on its merits, bat 
to the influence of the writings of Dr. Ar- 
nold, and of the unfortunate position xv/ich 
he has chosen to occupy as an adherent of 
the Scottish Establishment. llis Grace may, 
perhaps, think that he can consistently re- 
main in the Established Church while main- 
taining, as he does, that an important article 
in its creed is inconsistent with Scripture, 
but he could scarcelv have adhered to it, if 
he had felt himself empelled to admit, that 
on the precise question which produced the 
Disruption, the principles of the Free 
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ridicule, because we do not follow out these 
claims to their legitimate consequences. 
But the truth is, that we claim nothing more 
for the Church than the right of self-govern- 
ment, as a distinct independent visible so- 
ciety. We claim nothing more for ecclesi- 
astical office-bearers, than the right of 
administeringt in subjoetion to Christ, the 
ordinary necessary business of this society, 
or of deciding, according to the word of God 
and their own conscientious convictions, 
without being subject to any civil or foreign 
authority, those questions concerning the 
admission of particular men to office and 
ordinances, which must be continually 
arising wherever a Church exists. We 
claim this, and nothing more ; but we claim 
it not merely on natural but on Scriptural 
principles. We claim it on the ground of 
an arrangement which Christ has made, and 
has indicated witi sufficient plainness in his 
word, and which therefore we are not at 
liberty either to disregard or to infringe. 
It is true, indeed, and this seems to have 
confused and misled his Grace, who can 
scarcely be supposed to be very intimately 
conversant with these subjects, and ought 
not therefore to have written so dogmalically 
about them, that, not Presbyterians only, 
but Protestants in general, have regarded 
some of the Scripture texts which the Church 
of Rome is accustomed to quote in support 
of the priestly domination which she claims, 
as applicable in some sense to the ordinary 
powers of Ecclesiastical office-bearers in 
the administration of the ordinary affairs of 
the visible Church. But he ought to have 
known, that Protestants have always been 
careful to point out the distinction between 
their sense of these passages, and that 
which Papists attach to them ; and he might 
have admitted the possibility at least, that 
the Protestant interpretation of them might 
be true, while the Popish one is false, and 
that Protestants might be warranted in de- 
riving from them some countenance for 
their moderate and reasonable claims, with- 
out being suspected of participating in the 
extravagant pretensions to priestly domi- 
nation which are put forth by the Church 
of Rome. Enough, we hope, has been 
said to shew the baselessness of his Graee's 
allegation, that the principles of the Free 
Church imply an ascription of priestly 
powers and functions to ecclesiastical office- 
bearers. It has been shewn, that neither in 
the nature of the function assigned to them, 
nor in the only principle on which there 
is claimed for them exemption from all 
authoritative civil control in the execution 
of this function, is there any ground for this 
allegation. 
We would now advert to the Duke' 

second leading objection to the principles of 
the Free Church, viz., that they imply a 
virtual identification of Church Courts with 
Christ, in whose name they act, and on this 
ground claim for these Courts infallibility, 
and demand implicit submission to their 
decisions. This is a vulgar misrepresen- 
tation, and it is easy to shew of it, as of the 
former objection, that it has no solid foun- 
dation, either in the statement of Free 
Church principles, or in any of the argu- 
ments by which they are commonly de- 
finded. We have never claimed infalli- 
bility, or demanded implicit submission for 
Church Courts; and we have never pro- 
pounded any principles that required us in 
consistency to do so. We have always 
professed to produce from the Word of God 
the grounds and reasons of the principles we 
have advocated, and of the course we have 
pursued. We have always admitted that 
we were bound to produce Scriptural au- 
thority for our opinions and practices, and 
that unless ve succeeded in doing this, we 
had no right to claim assent or approbation. 
We have professed to produce Scriptural 
warrant for all ve have said or done, both 
labour the election of ministers, and about 
the relation, generally, between the civil 
and the ecclesiastical authorities. We have 
never claimed for Church Courts an exclusive 
right to interpret Scripture, or expected that 
any man was to receive our opinion or 
practice as Scriptural, because Church 
Courts had asserted it to be so. We have 
uniformly, not admitted merely, but con- 
tended, that the civil magistrate is entitled 
and bound to judge for himself, on his own 
responsibility, of the meaning of the Word 
of God, and of the Scriptural warrant for 
the decisions and proceedings of Church 
Courts, with a view to the discharge of his 
own duty, whatever that may be, and the 
regulation of his own conduct, in the exer- 
cise of his lawful jurisdiction in civil or 
temporal matters. We have uniformly as- 
serted the same right for every individual 
the right of judging upon his own responsi- 
bility, whether the decisions of Church 
Courts are accordant with Scripture, with a 
view to the regulation of his own conduct, 
in so far as he may be affected by them. 
We have simply contended that Church 
Courts, being the parties who are alone 
authorized to administer the ordinary neces- 
sary business of the Church as a visible 
society, should also be left at liberty to act 
according to their own conscientious con- 
victions of the meaning of God's word, without 
being subject to the authoritative control of a par- 
. ty not vested with jurisdiction in that province. 
We claim this for them, and nothing more ; 
and we claim it both on the general ground of 
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ground or reason of anything we have done 
ourselves, or called upon others to do. We 
admit that the only inference directly and 
immediately deducible from the doctrine of 
Christ's sole headship is, that every intima- 
tion which he has given of his will as to the 
constitution and government of his Church, 
and the manner in which the administration 
of its affairs should be conducted, ought to be 
implicitly obeyed. We admit, farther, that 
this general inference does not, directly and 
of itselF, afford a full vindication of the pro- 
eeedings which led to the Disruption, and 
that with that view, it is needful, in addition, 
to establish firm Scripture the doctrines of 
the exclusive supremacy of the Bible, and 
the exclusive jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
office-bearers, as involved in or flowing 
from the doctrine of Christ's sole head- 
ship. It is with these two doctrines of 
the exclusive supremacy of the Bible and 
the exclusive jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
office-bearers, that we directly and immedi- 
ately connect the formal defenee of our 
cause as a question of dialectics. We do 
not introduce the doctrine of Christ's head- 
ship as affording a distinct and independent 
argument on which to rest our vindication, 
but rather as the basis and foundation of 
these two subordinate, but still important 
truths, the application of which to the prac- 
tical matter in hand, constitutes the direct 
and proper argument on which we rest our 
ease, and with which we call upon our 
opponenls to deal. The headship of Christ 
then is not to be regarded in this matter as a 
distinct and separate doctrine from the 
exclusive supremacy of the Bible and the 
exclusive jurisdiction of ecclesiastical 
bearers, or as introducing any new and 
independent element immediately into the 
strict and proper argumentation of the 
question, but as a great general Scriptural 
principle, including or comprehending these 
two doctrines, furnishing the basis on which 
they rest, the source fi'om which they spring, 
the point to which they are attached. The 
right use and application of the doctrine of 
Christ's headship in the present question, is 
not that it should be held forth as the direct 
and immediate ground of the precise argu- 
ment by which the course pursued by the 
Free Church is to be defended against oppo- 
nents, but rather, that it should be employed 
to enforce the importance of the doctrines 
comprehended under it and flowing from it, 
on which the strict argument more immedi- 
ately depends, to impress the deep responsi- 
bility connected with the faithful mainte- 
nance and the full and honest application of 
these doctrines, and to animate and encou- 
rage to an uncompromising discharge of the 
Church's duty with respect to everything in- 

volved in, or flowing from, orin any way con- 
nected with," the crown rights of the Redeem- 
er," to whatever dangers she mayin conse- 
quence be exposed. This was the use and ap- 
plication made of the doctrine of Christ's head- 
ship, by the Scottish Presbyterians of the 
16th and 17th centuries, and this is the 
use and application made of it by Free 
Churchmen. No other use or application 
of it is required by any of the principles they 
have ever professed, or by any of the argu- 
ments they have ever employed in the 
defence of them, and no other is needed for 
the full vindication of the course they have 
pursued. Now, this use or application of it 
manifestly does not afford a shadow of a 
ground for the allegation that our Church 
Courts in contending lbr the Scriptural doe- 
trine of Christ's headship, and for their own 
right and duty to follow out all that is 
involved in it, and all that either directly or 
by consequence results from it, are identify- 
ing themselves with Christ, and are upon 
this ground virtually claiming infallibility, 
and demanding implicit submission. 
Let the Duke of Argyll contemplate the 
Free Church case as bearing upon the duty 
of a Church of Christ, not in detached por- 
tions, but in its amplitude and totality, 
let him attend to the true logical relations of 
the different parts of which the argument 
consists,let him distinguish between what 
is strictly and properly argumentative, and 
what is fitted to illustrate the importance and 
solemnity of the points involved in the argu- 
ment, and to enforce the discharge of practi- 
cal duty in regard to them, and then we 
think he will be satisfied that this objection 
is utterly groundless. 
5. The Duke, while charging Scottish 
Presbyterians in general with an irrelevant 
and illogical application of Scripture in de- 
fending their peculiar opinions, tries to show 
that Free Churchmen have surpassed all 
their predecessors in the extravagance and 
fanaticism which they have manifested in 
this respect. Nothing but the most extra- 
ordinary ignorance or inconsideration could 
have led his Grace to make such a charge. 
This has been conclusively established in a 
very able and effective pamphlet by the 
Rev. Mr. Gray, entitled, "Correspondence 
between the Duke ot Argyll and the Rev. 
A. Gray, Perth," in reference to his Grace's 
Essay, entitled "Presbytery Examined." 
We shall not dwell upon this topic, but refer 
our readers to Mr. Gray's pamphlet, where 
they will find also some very valuable ma- 
terials for assisting them in forming a right es- 
timate of his Grace's work, and of the merits 
of the controversy to which it chiefly relates. 
The Duke of Argyll, notwithstanding the 
ability which he haa brought to the task, haa, 
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we think, utterly failed ln obscuring the 
import, or in depreciating the value, of the 
testimony of the Church of Scotland to the 
independence of the Church of Christ and 
its exemption from civil control, as oon- 
riveted with the doctrine of His sole head- 
ship over it, or in producing anything fitted 
to shake the confidence of intelligent Free 
Churchmen in the Scriptural truth and 
practical importance of the principles which 
they have been called upon to maintain. It 
is easy enough, in surveying the ecclesias- 
tical history of Sootland, to point out traces 
of human imperfection and infirmity, but it 
is not easy to show that Scottish Presbyte- 
rians did not thoroughly understand the great 
principles for xvhieh they were so signally 
honoured to contend, or that they were not 
able to defend them from Scripture and 
reason against all who might assail them. It 
is easy enough to excite a prejudice in the 
minds of English readers against the prin- 
ciples of the Free Church, and against the 
men who have advocated and applied them, 
but it is not easy to show that these prin- 
ciples involve anything inconsistent either 
with the particular statements or the general 
doctrines of the Word of God, or that, in 
their substance, they have not the counte- 
nance and support of almost all the 
Churches of Christ, and of the great body of 
those whose testimony is entitled to the 
highest respect. The Duke seems to affect 
the character of an Eclectic in his ecclesias- 
tical views, but we doubt much whether he 
is yet altogether qualified to sustain this 
position with credit and advantage. He can 
scarcely be said to have any definite well- 
digested system of opinions on the subjects 
which he discusses. He rather criticises 
all other systems, and selects from them 
what suits his taste, without much regard to 
the unity or harmony of the combination. 
He can scarcely remain long in his present 
position, or continue to adhere to all the 
views which he now supports on ecclesias- 
tical questions, and we greatly fear that the 
probability is in favour of his changing for 
the worse, of his deviating still farther than 
he now does from the paths of truth and 
sound doctrine. He still professes himself 
a Presbyterian, but we fear that he will land 
at length, like the great body of our Scottish 
aristocracy, in the Church of England. 
He is evidently prepared for at least tole- 
rating almost any amount of Erastian inter- 
ferenee by the civil power in the regulation 
of the Church's affairs. He sees nothing 
objectionable, but, on the contrary, evidence 
of enlarged wisdom, in the introduction of 
the inventions of men into the worship of 
God ; and he has already become familiar 
16" 

with the dangerous and delusive process of 
explaining away or evading the testimony 
of Scripture on all subjects on which its 
decisions are not direct, formal, and explicit. 
In these circumstances we see little or 
nothing to protect his Grace from the in- 
fluence of those outward and inferior 
considerations which have led so many of 
the Scottish nobility to adhere to the English 
Establishment. He seems at present to be 
much in the same undecided and perilous 
position which his illustrious ancestor occu- 
pied during the earlier sittings of the Glas- 
gow Assemhly of 1688, but we scarcely 
venture to expect in this case an equally 
noble and magnanimous decision. And yet 
we would very willingly cherish the hope 
that one vho is the descendant and repre- 
sentative of the illustrious men that did and 
suffered so much for the cause of civil and 
religious liberty in Scotland, and contended 
so nobly for those great principles, th 
maintenance of which forms the distinguish- 
ing glory of Scottish Presbyterians, and who 
himself possesses no ordinary personal 
claims to the admiration and respect of his 
countrymen, may yet attain to more clear 
and Scriptural views of the relations and 
duties of Churches and nations, and be 
honoured to contribute largely by his talents 
and influence to diffuse these views in the 
community, and to promote their practical 
application. May the Lord give him under- 
standing in all things. 
His Grace seems to have adopted to a 
large extent the views of Dr. Arnold in re- 
gard to the Church and its relation to the 
civil power, though we doubt much whether 
he fully understands them, and are pretty 
sure that he is not yet prepared to follow 
them out fully to their legitimate consequen- 
ces. D,'. Arnold's favourite principle upon 
this point, was the identification of the 
Church and the Christian State, or in other 
words, a virtual denial that the Church is, 
by its institution, and aeoording to Christ's 
appointment, a distinct and independent 
society, with a fixed and unchangeable oon- 
stitution and government, and with settled 
laws for the regulation of its affairs. This 
is the notion xvhieh was devised by Hooker, 
and expounded by him in the Eighth Book 
of the Ecclesiastical Polity, for the purpose 
of sanctioning authoritative interference on 
the part of the State in the government of 
the Church, and warranting the civil power 
to regulate.and oontrol ecclesiastical matters, 
just as it does military or financial matters, 
or any other department of the ordinary na- 
tional business. We do not suppose that 
the ingenious and benevolent mind of Dr. 
Arnold was influenced by any such motive 
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or object in advocating that notion, but it 
fairly admits of being applied, and will o 
course be generally applied by politicians, to 
sanction a system of low and degrading 
Erastianism. The notion is so palpably in- 
consistent with the plainest Scriplural prin- 
ciples, that, notwithstanding the high au- 
thority of the "venerable" Hooker, it has 
never found much countenance among the 
clerical defenders of the Erastianism of the 
Church of England, who have preferred to 
try other shifts and expedients, in order to 
palliate their position, but has been taken up 
chiefly by worldly politicians. The only 
plausibility of the notion is derived from 
imagining what might, and probably would 
be the state of matters, if true Christianity 
pervaded the whole community, and affected 
the proceedings of the civil rulers and the 
general regulation of national affairs ; and 
the essential fallacy of it lies in this, that it 
implies a total disregard and a virtual denial 
of all that lhe Scripture teaches us con- 
cerning the Church of Christ, its fixed and 
unalterable relation to Him and to his Word, 
and the perpetuity and unchangeableness of 
its constitution, government, and laws. Dr. 
Arnold defines the Church to be an associa- 
tion for the moral reformation of the com- 
munity, and this might xvithout impropriety 
enter as one fiature into a detailed descrip- 
tion that might be given of the Church, but 
it is not the definition of it furnished by 
Scripture. It omits everything essential 
and fundamental which Scripture teaches 
concerning the Church. It leaves out all 
the leading ideas which Scripture requires 
us to introduce into our conception and 
definition of the visible Church Catholic, 
and all the main principles which it obliges 
every particular society calling itself a 
Church of Christ, to act upon, in the dis- 
charge of its duties, and in the regulation of 
its conduct. And of course it is evident 
that we ought to regulate our definition of 
the Church, and our views of its nature, 
constitution, government, functions, and ob- 
jects, by the statements of the Word of God, 
which liveth and abideth for ever, and not 
by our own imaginings of what is possible 
or probable, nor even by any actual realities 
in the state of society that might be presented 
before us. Even if Dr. Arnold's idea of a 
Christian community and a Christian State 
were to be fully realized in fact, this should 
not in the least affect the Scriptural doctrine 
concerning the Church and its constitution 
and government, and it would afford no 
warrant whatever to civil rulers as such, to 
interfere authoritatively in the regulation of 
ecclesiastical affairs. 
There seems to be a strong desire in the 
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present day on the part of politicians to ac- 
quire for the civil power a larger measure 
of control over Churches, not only over 
those which are Established, but over those 
also which are unconnected with the State, 
in order to employ ecclesiastical influence 
for political purposes. And it is melancholy 
that such men as Dr. Arnold, the Duke of 
Argyll, and in some degree also the Cheva- 
lier Bunsen, should have propounded views 
which are fitted to encourage them in the 
prosecution of lhis object, by encouraging 
Churches to accept of and submit to their 
interference and control. The general cur- 
rent of opinion, however, among thinking 
and earnest men of all denominations, is, 
happily, running in the opposite direction. 
There is now, perhaps, more generally 
diffused in society than ever before, an in- 
telligent appreciation of the true character 
of the Church of Christ as a distinct inde- 
pendent society, and of the obligation that 
attaches to every society calling itself a 
Church of Christ, to maintain its true posi- 
tion and character as such, to the exclusion 
of all civil control over its affairs, and with 
the forfeiture, when necessary for this end, 
(as it certainly is in the case of all existing 
ecclesiastical Establishments,) of civil ad- 
vantages and emoluments. The Disruption 
of the Established Church of Scotland, with 
the prominence thereby given to the princi- 
ples of Scottish Presbyterians, may be fairly 
regarded as one of the influences which 
have contributed to produce this desirable 
result, and we trust that this and other con- 
cordant influences, will continue to operate 
with increasing power, until all the Churches 
of Christ are wholly emancipated fi'om civil 
control, and are walking "in the liberty 
wherewith Christ hath'made them free." 

Aar. VIl.--Life and Letters of Thoma." 
Campbell. Edited by WILLIAM BEATTIE, 
M.D., one of his Executors. London, 
1849. 

Fo something-more than half a century 
the custom has been gradually increasing, 
of publishing with but little reserve, such 
letters of eminent men as have been written 
in the ordinary management of the affairs of 
life, or the careless confidence of domestic 
intimacy. In Johnson's" Lives of the Poets," 
we scarcely remember a single private letter 
being printed as illustrating any one state- . 
ment in the work, or as affording an exhibi- 
tion of the character of any one of the wri- 
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ters, whose lives he relates. A short titne 
before the publication of "The Lives of the 
Poets," Mason had, in his Menoirs of Gray, 
introduced a new style of biography which 
has affected, more or less, every work of the 
kind since written. The journals of Gray, 
a retired scholar, who took accurate notes 
of whatever he read, supplied much that 
was instructive and interesting to the earnest 
student; and Mason had the opportunity of 
selecting, from a correspondence conducted 
through the whole of Gray's life with one 
friend or another, a vast body of information, 
on a great variety of subjects. There were 
few personal details; and though Mason 
made great use of Gray's letters, yet there 
was scarcely a single letter published with- 
out omissions. The example given by Mason, 
was followed in two remarkable instances 
by a writer whose poetry was once popular, 
and whose prose works, in spite of great 
affectation, which deforms every thing he 
has written, are still very pleasing. Hayley, 
in his Life of Milton, has woven together 
passages from Milton's letters, calculated to 
make his readers sympathize with the great 
poet, and which give a wholly different 
aspect to his life from that which the readers 
of Johnson had received. Milton's minor 
poems had been published by Thomas War- 
ton, with notes, curiously illustrative of the 
n',ental process by which Milton's poetical 
language was elaborated ; but in those notes, 
and through the whole book, Milton's con- 
troversial writings were assailed in a temper 
of bigotry scarcely intelligible in our days, 
and which Hayley's "Life" did much to 
counteract. To an extent which is quite 
surprising, he was enabled to effect what 
Michelet and others have done in the case 
of Luther, and thus Milton became his own 
biographer. 
Some years after, in his Life of Cowper, 
Hayley gave to the public the very most 
interesting volumes of biography that have 
perhaps ever been published. The state of 
health which separated Cowper from the 
active business of life, was consistent with 
systematic study, and with the exertion of 
the poetical faculty. Cowper's residence at 
a distance from his relativesuthe peculiar 
tenderness with which he was regardedm 
and some circumstances connected with his 
pecuniary affairs, created a correspondence 
which was the amusement, and in some sort, 
the business of his life. These letters, above 
all comparison the most charming that have 
ever been published, and from which, as we 
best remember, every passage that it could 
be thought unreasonable to living persons to 
bring before the public, had been first re- 
moved, rendered this style of biography 

popular. In formal autobiography there can 
seldom be absent some appearance of vanity. 
In passages selected frown letters in which 
the author is unconsciously writing his life, 
this fault is at least absent, and for the last 
half century rarely an eminent man has 
died, whose friends have not been solicited 
for copies of such letters as accident has 
left undestroyed. 
It was scarce possible that the great poet, 
Campbell, should have escaped the common 
lot ; and a considerable mass of his letters 
are now given to the public by his friend 
and executor Dr. Beattie. The volumes 
also contain some biographical notes drawn 
up by the poet at the request of Dr. Beattie, 
and though we can imagine this voluminous 
work improved both by compression and by 
omission, and though we think a more dili- 
gent inquirer, without taking very much 
trouble on the subject, might have given us 
more scenes from the London life of a mau 
who lived so much in the eye of the public 
rowe yet think some gratitude is due to Dr. 
Beattie for many ot" the letters in these 
volumes. The book will aid us in appre- 
ciating the character of a man whose works 
will probably for many generations continue 
to give delight. 
Campbell was a true "and a great poet ; 
he was, what is better, a true-hearted, gene- 
rous-minded, and honourable man. 
With all men life is a struggle. Vth 
such a man as Campbellupeculiarly sensi- 
tivethe struggle was fi'om adverse circum- 
stances more than ordinarily severe. He 
was the youngest of ten children. The 
father of the poet, Alexander Campbell, had 
for many years been a prosperous merchhnt 
in the Virginia trade. During the earlier 
part of his life he had lived at Falmouth in 
Virginia. He had come to the sober age of 
forty-five, when he married Margaret Camp- 
bell, the sister of his partner in business. 
We will not follow Dr. Beattie in disentan- 
gling the intricate pedigree of the Campbells. 
Margaret was, it seems, of the same clan, 
but not a blood.relation, of " the Campbells 
of Kirnan," to which family her husband 
belonged. "The Campbells of Kirnan," a 
locality with which the poet's people were 
connected by their traditions, and not by the 
fact of having ever resided there, was a 
sound that had its magic ; and the mother of 
the poet would, late in life, when sending 
home an article from a shop, describe her- 
self as Mrs. "Campbell of Kirnan," mother 
"of the author of the Pleasures of Hope." 
The Union with England had opened the 
American trade to Scotland. Previously 
to that, Scotland could only deal with the 
colonies of England on the footing of a foreign 
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mamma, how I long to see Edinburgh. If I had 
but three shillings, I could walk there in one day, 
sleep two nights, and be two days at my aunt 
Campbell's, and walk back in another day.' * 
To my delightful surprise she answered--' No, 
my bairn; I will ive you what will carry you to 
Edinburgh and bring you back, but you mu.st pro- 
mise me not to walk more than half the way n any 
one day.' That was twenty-two miles. 'Here,' 
said she, ' are five shillings for you in all ; two 
will serve you to go, and two to return ; for a bed 
at the half-way house costs but sixpence.' She 
then gave me--[ never shall forget the beautiful 
coin--a King William and Mary crown-piece. 
I was dumb with gratitude; but sallying out to 
the streets, I saw at the first bookseller's shop a 
print of Elijah fed by ravens. Now, I had often 
heard my poor mother saying that in case of my 
father'.s deathmand he was a very old man--she 
knew not vhat would become of her. 'But,' she 
used to add, ' let me not despair, for Elijah was 
fed by ravens.' ,Vhen I presented her with the 
picture, I said nothing of its tacit allusion to the 
possibility of my being one day her supporter; 
but she was much affected, and evidently felt a 
stron presentiment. 
"Next morning I took my way to Edinburgh, 
with four shillings and sixpence in my pocket. I 
witnessed Joseph Gerald's trial, and it was an 
era in my life. Hitherto I had never known 
what public eloquence was; and I am sure the 
Justiciary Scotch Lords did not help to a con- 
ception of it, speaking as they did bad arguments 
in broad. Scotch. But the Lord. Advocate's 
speech was good; the speeches of Laing and 
Gillies were better; and Gerald's speech anni- 
hilated the remembrance of all the eloquence 
that had ever been heard within the walls of that 
house. He quieted the judges, in spite of their 
indecent interruptions of him, and produced a 
silence in which you might have heard a pin fall 
to the ground. At the close of his detbnce, he 
saidm' And now, gentlemen of the jurynow 
that I have to take leave of you for ever, let me 
remind you that mercy is no small part of the 
duty of jurymen; that the man who shuts his 
heart on the claims of the unfortunate, on him 
the gates of mercy will be shut, and for him the 
Saviour of the world shall have died. in vain.' 
At this finish I vas moved, and, turuing to a 
stranger who sat beside me, apparently a trades- 
man, I said to him, 'By heavens, sir, that is a 
great man !' ' Yes, sir,' he ansvered, ' he is not 
only a great man himself, but he makes every 
other man feel great who listens to him.'" 
Political passion is contagious ; and Camp- 
bell returned from Edinburgh an altered 
man--if the expression may be used in 
speaking of a boy of sixteen. " His cha- 
racteristic sprightliness had evaporated." 
He did not neglect the studies of his class, 
but his heart was elsewhere ; and his atten- 
tion was divided between the " Clouds" of 
Aristophanes, of which he meditated a trans- 

* A distance of forty-two miles--"long Scotch 
miles." 
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lation, and the democratic journals of the 
day. The case of Muir and Gerald was one 
singularly fitted as a topic for debating clubs, 
for the men were transported, under the laws 
of Scotland, for an offence which, at that time, 
was in England punishable only by fine and 
imprisonment. Campbell vehemently de- 
nounced the conduct of the State trials in his 
debating clubs, and in private society ex- 
hibited the manner of one " who suffered 
some personal wrong which he could neither 
forgive nor effectually resent." His change 
of manner was so suddenthe violence of 
his indignation was suchhis declamation 
against modern society and all its institu- 
tions was so unceasingthat there seems to 
have been among his friends an impression 
of his actually having become insane ; and 
it was not till the demon of poetry entirely 
possessed him that they felt wholly free 
from this fear. His translation of scenes 
from the "Clouds" of Aristophanes was re- 
warded with a prize, and with the more 
ratifying acknowledgment from Professor 
Young of his version being the very best of 
any that had ever been given in by any 
student at the University. An essay on the 
Origin of Evil, which obtained a prize at the 
same time, is a skilful imitation of Pope's 
manner. In the course of the next session 
he translated some Choruses from the Me- 
dea of Euripides and the Chcephori of .tEs- 
chylus. Dr. Beattie boldly says that the 
passages fi'om Euripides " hardly lost any- 
thing of their original beauty by his trans- 
lations." They gave more pleasure to the 
Profi.ssors at Glasgow than they have given 
to us: and Campbell, compelled to look 
round him for bread, found recommendations 
for the office of private tutor to a family of 
his own name residing in the remote He- 
brides. 
The poet's solemnity seems to have re- 
laxed about this time. He thought less of 
politics, and was up to a piece of fun. A 
respectable apothecary, named Fife, had 
over his door in the Trongate, printed in 
large letters, " Ears Pierced by A. FIFE," 
meaning the operation to which young ladies 
submit for the sake of wearing ear-rings. 
File's next door neighbour was a spirit-deal- 
er of the name of Davr. Campbell and 
his brother Daniel, assisted by a third party, 
who we believe is still living, got a long 
thin deal-board, and painted on it in capi- 
tals- 
PIERCING FIFE. 
This they nailed one night over the contigu- 
ous doors, to the great annoyance of Drum 
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and Fife, and to the great amusement of 
every one else in Glasgow. In a few days 
afterwards Campbell set offfor Mull. 
From the first Campbell was thrown on 
his own resources for support. At thirteen 
or fourteen years of age, his means of pay- 
ing his class-fees depended on his obtain- 
ing employment as a teacher of younger 
children ; for surely, at ttmt age, it is scarce 
fit to call him by any other name. The 
genial life of childhood or boyhood never 
was his in the sense in which it is that of 
almost every person in the rank of life in 
which Campbell early took his natural and 
rightful position. We think that this forced 
and premature exertion of his faculties 
dwarfed his intellectual powers--that the 
perpetual excitement in which he was kept 
by his debating societies, and his eompetitiou 
for college prizes, could not but be injurious 
--and that it was above all things fortunate 
when he was separated fi'orn Glasgow, and 
forced into the solitudes of the Hebrides. 
His prize-verses had been the subject of 
such admiration that he ran the chance of 
being spoiled for ever; and nothing less 
than a separation from Glasgow and its 
coteries could have saved him. On the 
18th of May, 1795, he started fi'om Glas- 
gow, in compaay with a class-fellow, 
Joseph Finlayson, and took the road to 
Inverary. Wordsworth, in a note to the 
Excursion, vindicating his choice of a ped- 
lar as the hero of his poem, quotes a pas- 
sage from Heron's Letters from Scotland, in 
which he savs" A young man going from 
any part of'Scotland to England, of pur- 
pose to carry the pack, was considered as 
going to lead the life and acquire the for- 
tune of a gentleman." Poor Campbell, 
carrying his store of learning to the Hebri- 
des, did not feel the same elevation of spirit, 
when he thought of the value likcly to be 
set on the articles in which he dealt. " I 
was fain," he says, " fi'om nay tather's re- 
duced circumstances, to accept, for six 
months, of a tutorship in a Highland family 
at the farthest end of the Isle of Mull. To 
this, it is true, my poverty rather than my 
will consented. I was so little proud of it, 
that in passing through Grecnock, I pur- 
posely omitted to call on my mother's 
cousin, Mr. Robert Sinclair, at that time a 
wealthy mercimnt, and first magistrate of 
the town, with a family of nine daughters, 
one of whom I marri'ed some nine years 
afterwards." He would not tell his pretty 
cousins he was going out in that capacity. 
He tells of an evening past in the open air 
for the sake of economy. When he and 
Finlayson were repairing dinnerless to their 
beds, they saved the life of a boy who was 
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drowning, and then thought they earned a 
fair right to their dinner. The poet tells of 
beef-steaks vanishing before them "like 
smoke ;"then came tankards of aleand 
then a night past in singing and reciting 
poetry. 
" Life," says Campbell, speaking of this 
scene, " is happier in the transition than in 
the retrospect, but still I am bound to regard 
this part of my recollections of life as very 
agreeable. I was, it is true, very poor, but 
Iwas as gay as a lark and hardy as the 
Highland heather." We wish we had 
room for Campbell's account of this journey. 
" The wide world contained not two merrier 
boys. We sang and recited poetry through- 
out the long wild Highland glens." They 
believed in Ossian, and Ossian had 
given an interest to the Gaelic people in 
their eyes. The Highland inns gave them 
herrings, potatoes, and whisky, and no- 
thing else. Their walk seems to have been 
in glorious weather. Full forty years after- 
wards, when Campbell wrote of it, he tells 
of his unmeasured delight at the roaring 
streams and torrents--the yellow primroses 
and the cuckoos---the heathy mountains, 
with the sound of goats' bleating at their 
tops. "I felt a soul in every muscle of 
my body, and my mind was satisfied that I 
was going to earn nay bread by my own 
labour." 
They met a boy, in a postman's dress, 
quietly p!aying marbles on the road-side. 
" You little rascal," we said to him, " are 
you the post-boy and thus playing away 
your time ? .... Na, Sir," answered Red- 
jacket, " I'm no the post ; I'm only an ex- 
press!" At Inverary, he and Finlayson 
parted company, and Campbell walked 
alone to Oban, under drenching rain. From 
Oban he crossed over to Mull. 
"In the course of a long summer's day I 
traversed the whole length of the island--whieh 
must be nearly thirty miles--with not a foot- 
path to direct me. At times I lost all traces of 
my way, and had no guide but the sun going 
westward. About twilight., however, I reached 
the point Callioeh,* the house of my hostess, 
Mrs. Campbell, of Sunipol---a worthy, sensible 
widow lady, who treated me with great kind- 
ness. I am sure I made a eonseienee of my 
duty towards my pupils. I never beat them-- 
remembering how much I loved my father for 
having never beaten me. 

* "' The Point Callioch" is on the northern shore of 
Mull, where the house of Sunipol may be easily seen 
by any one sailing from Tobermory to Staffa. It 
stands quite upon the shore, and occupies the centre 
of a bay immediately before you turn that point of 
Mull where you first get a view of the wondrou 
island which contains the cave of Fingal. 
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tence, are a few lines enclosed to Campbell, 
and written by his correspondent. That 
correspondent was the Roy. Hamilton Paul, 
afterwards and still minister at Broughton in 
Peebles-shire, specimens of whose poetry 
will be found in an interesting volume en- 
titled " The Contemporaries of Burns and 
the more recent Poets of Ayrshire."* 
Throngh all Campbell's poetry we find the 
traces of this residence in the Hebrides. 
The effect is well described and illustrated 
by Dr. Bcattie, whose own account of High- 
land scenery is quite admirable. But for 
this we can only refer to the book, as within 
the space to which we must limit our paper, 
it is quite impossible to give any lengthened 
quotation. Campbell himself describes lena 
and Staffa in one or two letters, but there is 
nothinz peculiar in his account--and we 
think Dr. Beattie might have not unwisely 
omitted or greatly abridged these letters. Of 
the superstitions of the people an amusing 
instance is given, of which the poet was him- 
self tim hero and the historian :-- 
"A mile or two frown the house where I lived, 
was a burial-ground on the lonely moor. It was 
enclosed with an iron railing so high as to be 
thought unscaleable. I contrived, by help of my 
handkerchief, to scale the railing, and was soon 
scanperingover the tombs. Some of the natives 
chanced to see ne skipping over the burial- 
ground. In a day or two after this adventure, I 
observed the family looking at me with an expres- 
sion of not angry but mournfid seriousness. It 
was to me unaccountable; but at last the old 
grandmother told me with tears in her eyes, that I 
could not live long, for that my wraith or appari- 
tion had been seen. "And where, pray ? .... Oh, 
leapiug over the old burial-ground !" The good 
old lady was much relieved by hearing that it was 
not my wraith but myself." 
Dr. Beattie had inquiries made at Mull as 
to any recollections of the poet that might 
linger there. Nothing was remembered but 
that he was "a pretty young man." Some 
local tradition also exists there, that the he- 
roine of his poem, Caroline, was some fair 
Caroline of that district, and to this opinion 
his biographer inclines, though he tells us 
of another Caroline that claims the same dis- 
tinction. Goethe got into a serious scrape by 
transcribing the same love verses into the 
album of more than one young lady; but 
we have no evidence that Campbell gave 
either lady any reason to think that she was 
the source of his inspiration. We suspect that 
the Carolines and the Marias of the poets 
have no earthly representatives--that the 
golden locks which the poet describes are not 

* Edinburgh, 1840. 
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in general to be regarded as proving his ad- 
miration of red-haired beauties, but rather 
as his form of escaping from the plain real- 
ities ofearththat when we find the place of 
his residence is in a prose letter described as 
" only fit for the residence of the damned," 
and verses of the same date, such as fol- 
low : 

Oh, gentle gale of Eden bowers, 
If back thy rosy feet should roam 
To revel with the cloudless hours 
In Nature's more propitious home, 
Name to thy loved Elysian groves, 
That o'er enchanted spirits twine, 
A fairer form than Cherub loves, 
And let that name be Caroline. 

The lady, in such verses, seems to us as 
unreal as the landscape ; and we regret to 
say, that the poem called Caroline, though 
for a considerable time not printed in any of 
the poet's own editions of his works, has 
been introduced into the last. It is, we think, 
wholly unworthy of the poet's reputation. 
In the winter of 1796 he returned to Glas- 
gow, to continue attending his classes, and 
to support himsel f by private tuition. Among 
his pupils in this and a former session was 
one who is described in Campbell's journal, 
" as a youth named Cuninghame, now Lord 
Cuninghame in the Justiciary Court of Ed- 
inburgh. Grave as he now is, he was, when 
I taught him ' Xenophon and Lucian,' a fine, 
laughing, open-hearted boy, and so near my 
cwn age, that we were rather like playfellows 
than preceptor and pupil. Sometimes, indeed, 
I used to belabour him--jocosely alleging my 
sacred duty as a tutor--but I seldom suc- 
ceeded in suppressing his risibility." 
Lord Cuninghame's recollections of the 
period are i:listinct. " He left on my mind, 
young as I was, a high impression tot only 
of his talents as a classical scholar, but of 
the elevation and purity of his sentiments." 
He tells us, that in reading Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, he was fond of contrasting their 
speeches with those of modern orators. He 
used to repeat Chatham's most impassioned 
passages in favour of American freedom, 
Burke's declamation against Warren Has- 
tings, and Wilberforce's description of the 
" Middle Passage." In the domestic circle, 
consisting of Campbell's parents, sisters, and 
some lodgers, the elder portion of the society 
were deep haters of democracy and all inno- 
vation ; Tom Campbell and his brother Da- 
niel were earnest democrats. 
When this session closed, Campbell again 
went to the Highlands as tutor ; Hamilton 
Paul was similarly occupied in the same 
neighbourhood, and the ti'iends often met. 
"In the course of the autumn," says Dr. 
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Beattie, "Campbell and his friend Paul in- 
dulged in frequent rambles.along the shore 
of Loch Fyne. They then would climb 
some rocky precipice to enjoy the landscape 
at ease, and afterwards enjoy a frugal din- 
ner at the Inverary Arms." We have Paul's 
account of their last day of this kind. They 
dined, by appointment, at the Inverary 
Arms, with two college friends. All met 
punctually at the inn-door. All were joy- 
ous ; "but never did schoolboy enjoy an un- 
expected holiday more than Campbell. He 
danced, sang, and capered, half fi'antic with 
joy. Our friends had to return to the low 
country, and we accompanied them across 
Loch Fyne to St. Katharine's, where we 
parted ; they taking their way to Lochgilp- 
head, while Campbell and I promenaded the 
shore of the loch to Strachur. The evening 
sun was just setting behind the Grampians. 
The wood-fringed shores of the lakemthe 
sylvan scenes around the castle of Inverary 
--the sun-lit summits of the mountains in the 
distance--all were inspiring. Thomas was 
in ecstasy. He recited poetry of his own 
composition--some of which has never been 
printed--and then addressed me--' Paul, you 
and I must go in search of adventures--you 
will be Roderick Random, and I will go 
through the world with you as Strap.' " At 
Strachur they parted, not without visiting the 
inn there, and taking a bowl of punch with 
the landlord. " We parted with much re- 
gret. We never saw each other again, until 
we met at the great public dinner given to 
him as Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow." 
Campbell's letters, from what he calls 
"The solitary nook," in which he lived, are 
dreary enoudh. They bare also the mis- 
fortune of being the letters of a man whose 
time hangs heavy on his hands, and who is 
always complaining that fi'iends who have 
demands on their time are not as active cor- 
respondents as he could wish. His cause 
of complaint with the world seems his own 
inaction. '" The present moments," he says, 
" are of little importance to me. I must 
expect all my pleasure and pain from the 
remembrance of the past, and the anticipa- 
tion of the future. * * * I have neat pocket 
copies of Virgil and Horace, affluence of 
English poets, a rod and flute, and a choice 
collection of Scotch and Irish airs." It 
would appear that he read diligently for 
a while, with some hope of making his way 
to the bar, and atierwards, when want (f 
funds rendered this out of the question, with 
some view of becoming an attorney, or 
earning his bread in an attorney's office. 
The young poet was in love ; and he tells 
of the enchantment of his evening walks, 

accompanied by one who "for a twelve- 
month past has won my purest but most ar- 
dent affection : 

"Dear precious namerest ever unrevealed, 
Nor pass these lips in holy silence sealed." 

He speaks of sending his friend some 
lately written morsels of poetry. In fact, 
"The Pleasures of Hope," playfully allud- 
ed to by Hamilton Paul in a letter of the 
year before, was now seriously commenced. 
The Reverend Mr. Wright, Campbell's 
successor at Downie, has supplied Dr. Beat- 
tie with some account of the scenery of this 
part of the Western Highlands, and of the 
poet's habits. Everything recorded proves 
what we have before suggested, that all the 
elements of Campbell's poetical life were at 
this time formed, indeed almost all the sub- 
jects which afterwards appeared in succes- 
sion, and after a late manifestation, were 
here first presented to his kindling fancy. 
In the Pilgrim of Glencoe, his last poem of 
any length, the very house in which he lived 
is described. 
The " Jacobite white rose" festooned their 
door, and the inmates 

"All had that peculiar courtly grace, 
That marks the meanest of the Highland race, 
Varm hearts, that burn alike in weal or wo, 
As ff the north-wind fanned their bosom's 
glow." 

From a hill above the farm-house, which 
was his residence at Downie, and which was 
the poet's constant place of resort, "the eye 
looks down towards the beach where consi- 
derable masses of rock bar all access to the 
coast ; while the vast expanse of the Sound 
of Jura, with all its varying aspects of tem- 
pest and of cahn, stretches directly in front 
of the spectator. The island of Jura forms 
the boundary of the opposite coast. Far 
southwards the sea opens in broader expanse 
towards the northern shores of Ireland, 
which, in certain states of the atmosphere, 
may be faintly descried. Northward, at a 
much shorter distance, is the whirlpool of 
Corrievrecken, whose mysterious noises may 
be heard occasionally along the coast." The 
pictures in Gertrude of the scenery, calcu- 
lated to affect the Highland emigrant's ima- 
gination, were no doubt suggested by what 
the poet was fond of beholding at this period 
of his life. 

"But who is he that yet a dearer land 
Remembers over hills and far away ? 
Green Albin, what though he no more survey 
Thy ships at anchor on her quiet shore, 
Thy*pellochs rolling from the mountain bay, 
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Thy lone sepulchral cairn upon the moor, 
And distant isles that hear the loud Corbrechtan 
roar ? 
Alas! poor Caledonia's mountaineer 
That want's stern edict e'er and feudal grief 
Had forced him from a home he loved so dear!" 
It would appear that Campbell's youthful 
passion was the cause of his leaving Downie. 
He felt that the business of tuition was iu- 
sufficient for more than his own support in 
the very humblest form, and hc returned to 
his father's house. The aTect of things 
was unchanged ttmre. Letters of mixed 
good and ill had arrived telling of the tbr- 
tunes of the members of the amily who had 
tbund a home in Virginia, and Thomas 
thought of going thither to share their for- 
tunes. His love-dream interfered with this; 
his health too was breaking. He had lived 
too much alonehe had laboured too hard 
at his studies--he had in spirit fought too 
many battles with the world, which he 
thought wronged him even by the fact of not 
knowing of his existence--he had, with the 
pardonable pride of the poor, imagined in- 
tended insult in every word addressed to 
him by those whom he called aristocrats, 
and the mind itself seemed likely to be 
wrecked in the sort of excitement in which 
he lived--" eating his own heart," doing in- 
finite wrong in imagination to everybody 
and everything of which he thought, and re- 
senting in the very depths of his nature in- 
juries that he had never suffered. He abso- 
lutely saw nothing in its true aspect, and if 
fever had not supervened, and lhus diverted 
the current of his thoughts, the case must 
have ended in madness. The injustice 
which he did the world it is probable never 
occurred to him. At this very time the 
greater part of the poem, which was to place 
him among the great men of England, had 
been already written. So far from there 
being any indisposition at any period to 
acknowledge his merits, they had fi'om the 
first hour of his connexion with the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, been rapturously hailed 
both by professors and students. The only 
means that the University had of servin 
him was taken fi'om them by his determina- 
tion not to continue engaged in the education 
of pupils, nor to take orders in the Church. 
To the first he had an invincible repugnance, 
and though " the deep-seated impressions of 
religion which he had received under his 
falher's roof," resumed their sway over his 
mind in after-life, yet he had at this period 
adopted opinions incompatible with his tak- 
ing orders. 
When he recovered from fever he went 
to Edinburgh and was for a while employed 
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as a copying clerk in an attorney's office, 
and seems to have thought hinself cntitled 
to discourse on the morality of the profes- 
sion. His earnings seem to have been but 
a few pence a day, and he left the business 
not of attorney, but of mere writing-clerk 
--with this sounding diatribe: " Well, I 
have fairly tried the business of an attorney, 
and upon my conscience, it is the most 
accursed of all professions! such meanness 
--such toil--such contemptible modes of 
peeulationwere never moulded into one 
profession. It is true there are many 
emoluments, but I declare to God that I can 
hardly spend, with a safe conscience, the 
little sum I made during my residence in 
Edinburgh." He was fortunately intro- 
duced to Dr. Anderson, the editor of the 
British Poetsan exceedingly amiable man, 
and who, if we may judge by the numberless 
dedications of volumes of poems to him, was 
the general patron of any unfi'iended persons 
of whose talents he thought tZavourably. 
Anderson made out among the booksellers 
somc enployment for him, and he was 
engaged to abridge Bryan Edwards's West 
Indies--his first dealing with the printer's 
devil. 
His earliest published poem, "Tho 
Wounded Hussar," was produced at this 
time, and to this period Dr.. Beattie refers 
". The Dirge of Wallace," which we thought 
had been written at Altona, some two or 
three yedrs later. This poem has been 
reprinted in the American editions of Camp- 
bell, but was never admitted into any edition 
authorized by the poet. Beattie was, there- 
fore, right in printing it. It is quite une.qual 
to Campbell's usual style. There s a 
bovish accumulation of the stock imagery 
of "The Tales of Wonder." Ravens, 
nightmares, matin-bells, and midnight tapers 
are scattered iu waste profusion over the 
opening of the poem, to the consternation of 
the English king and the affright of Wallace's 
wife--nothing can well be worse than all 
this. What follows is better, and there are 
some lines worthy of Campbell. 
i "Yet knew not his country that ominous hour 
That the trumpet of death on an English tower 
Had the dirge of her x,arrior sung. 
Oh ! it was not thus when his ashen spear 
Was truo to that knight forlorn, 
And hosts of a thousand were seatter'd like 
deer, 
At the blast of the hunter's horn ; 
When he strode o'er the wreck of each well- 
fought field, 
With the yellow-hair'd chiefs of hia native 
land ; 
For his lance was not shivered on helmet or 
shield, 
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"And lhe sword that was flt for archangel to wield 
tVas light in his terrible hand." 

The habits of life at this period, both in 
the Highlands and at Glasgow, were unFa- 
vourable to temperance, lu wild districts 
where there were few inns, the virtue of 
'hospitality required every gentleman to 
throw his house freely open, and to detain 
as long as possible whatever guest might 
arrive. At Edinburgh and Glasgow men 
drank till day-break; in the Ilighlands the 
sun was shut out till long after mid-day. 
At college the Glasgow students never met 
at each other's rooms without " a third com- 
panion, in the shape of a black bottle, that 
exercised no little influence on their discus- 
sions." Campbell admired the Celtic cha- 
racter, and was everywhere a welcoue 
guest. Campbell was a diligent student 
and of social temperament; he lived amid 
strong temptations, which he is described as 
resisting firmly. ])r. Beattie relating this 
part of his life, tells us that he lived tempe- 
rately, aud that he was uniformly simple 
and spare in his diet. 
In the next year he migrated to Edin- 
burgh, to seek such bread as it could give to 
a man of letters. His abridgment of Bryan 
Edwards was ready for the press. He had 
received his twenty guineas--the first fruits 
of the poor trade in which he was about to 
embark--and he looked for another commis- 
sion from the publisher. His mornings he 
proposed to give to attendance on College 
lectures, and his evenings to the booksellers. 
A letter of his, written soon after, says- 
" I have the prospect of employment suffi- 
cient for this winter. Beyond that period I 
dare not hope." 
His winter's work for the booksellers was 
compiling extracts fi'om books of travels for 
a grammar of geography, "by a society of 
gentlemen ;" hard work, and it gave him a 
chest complaint, which soon disenabled him 
to make any further exertions in this way. 
The hope o'fjoining his brothers in America 
was again indulged and again disappointed. 
He now attended pupils and taught Greek 
and Latin. " In this," he says, " I made a 
comfortable livelihood, till ' The Pleasures 
of Hope' came over me. I took long walks 
about Arthur's Seat, conning over my own 
(as l thought them) magnificent lines ; and 
as my ' Pleasures of Hope' got on, my pu- 
pils fell off." At this time he had already 
formed the acquaintance of Jeffrey and 
Brown. With Lord Brougham he was also 
acquainted. He had relatives in Edinburgh, 
and his parents joined him in the course of 
the year. 
Dr. Beattie gives an interesting account 
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of the circumstances under which " The 
Pleasures of Hope" was first published. 
Anderson succeeded in obtaining for the co- 
pyright sixty pounds, and about two huudred 
copies of the poem, for which Campbell 
found friends to subscribe. The copyright 
must have been very profitable to the book- 
sellers, but we are not sure that what was 
given was as inadequate a price as Campbell 
afterwards thought. He made some addi- 
tions to the poem when it came to be reprint- 
ed, for which the publishers gave him fifty 
9ounds on each edition of a thousand copies, 
and they once, at least, allowed him to print 
a subscription edition for his own exclusive 
benefit. On the whole we think they dealt 
liberally with him. At Dr. Anderson's 
Campbell became acquainted with Leyden. 
Leyden and he soon disagreed. They were 
both disputative ; they were both strugglers 
for bread; and both were seeking distinc- 
tion in the same circle, and through very 
much the same means. Leyden's own con- 
duct was often such as to suggest doubts of 
his sanity, and he seems to have really 
thought Campbell insane. A story had been 
circulated in Edinburgh society that Camp- 
bell was about to commit suicide, when 
Anderson met him, diverted him from his 
purpose, and made arrangements for the 
publication of " The Pleasures of Hope." 
Campbell denied the truth of the story, and 
believed Leyden to have been the inventor 
of it, and hence arose between them an irre- 
concilable feud. Some years afterwards 
Sir Walter Scott, who had been first intro- 
duced to Campbell by Leyden, repeated to 
him the poem of " Hohenlinden." " Dash 
it, man," said Leyden, " tell the fellow that 
I hate him; but, dash hi,n, he has written 
the finest verses that have been published 
these fifty years." "I," says Scott, " did 
mine errand as faithfully as one of Homer's 
messengers, and had for answer, ' Tell Ley- 
den that I detest him ; but I know the value 
of his critical approbation.' * * * 
' When Leyden comes back from India,' 
said Tom Campbell, ' what cannibals he will 
have eaten, what tigers he will have torn to 
pieces.'"* That Campbell seriously medi- 
tated suicide there is no evidence--evidence 
abundant there is of his having exhibited 
such excitement of manner as to have ren. 
dered anything he might do not surprising. 
Mr. Somerville, landscape-painter, lived in 
the house where Campbell lodged ; he saw 
some fragments of the forthconng poem, 
and was astonished at seeing anything "so 
highly finished and dignified in tone from a 

* Loekhart's Life of ,Scott. 
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youth whose demeanour was so unpreten<l- 
ing, and whose ordinary conversation was 
quaint, queer, desultory, comic, occasionally 
querulous and sarcastic, but always the re- 
verse of poetical." This led Somerville to 
watch his eccentric neighbour, and moods 
of "dark but very transient despondency" 
occasionally gave him great alarm. 
" It often happened," says Somerville, 
" that he wanted 'to get away from hi,n- 
self.' One night, especially, he stalked in, 
knitting his brows, and without uttering one 
word, sat himself down before the fire-- 
then, after a while, he took up the poker, and 
began to trace mathematical figures among 
the soot on the back of the chimney." In 
the manner of an insane man he addressed 
Somerville in insulting language; and, at 
last, the true pent-up feeling burst out. He 
had been working at the proofs of his poem 
fill--whatever meaning the verses had or 
seemed to have--vanished away, and the 
whole thing appeared to him to be trash. 
It became torture to him to look at what he 
had done. " There are days," he added, 
"when I can't abide to walk in the sunshine, 
and when I would almost rather be shot than 
come within the sight of any man, or be 
spoken to by any mortal [ This has been one 
of those days. How heartily I wished for 
night." 
That night they supped together. We 
are not sure that Dr. Beattie is right in his 
statement that Campbell was, at this period 
of his life, always temperate. They sate up 
till after one o'clock ; and at that hour there 
seems no probability that they separated, as 
Somerville says, that about that hour Camp- 
bell became wildly merry--regarded it as 
a settled point that his poem was to make him 
a great man--fixed how and where he was 
to live ; and his friend regarded him in all 
this as perfectly in earnest. " I told him," 
says Somerville, "that he had got a cross of 
the Spanish hidalgo in his character. Pride 
and hauteur shared largely in his composi- 
tion. He would fire up at the remotest in- 
dications of an intentional slight or offence." 
Never was a poem subjected to a severer 
ordeal than" The Pleasures of Hope," while 
yet in manuscript. Anderson insisted on 
the jealous correction of every line. The 
opening altogether dissatisfied him ; and the 
publication was delayed till some happy 
hour of inspiration might supply something 
poetical enough for Anderson's scrupulous 
taste. His own character for discrimination 
was risked, as he had everywhere praised 
the poem; and Campbell was actually 
thrown into a fever by the perpetual efforts 
at correction imposed on him. At last the 
opening of the poem, as it at present stands 
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was hit upon. The'original manuscript of 
the poem is now in the possession of Mr. 
Patrick Maxwell of Edinburgh. We trust 
that in future editions of" The Pleasures of 
Hope" such variations as the manuscript 
presents may be communicated to the 
public. 
The poem was instantly successful, and 
it deserved its instant and great success. Its 
finished versification, in all probability, aided 
its immediate impression on the public mind 
more than it would, had it been published a 
few years after, when Scott had familiarized 
the [overs of poetry to the looser ballad 
rhymes in which his verse-romances were 
written. There was something in " The 
Pleasures of Hope" to delight every one: 
the leading topics of the day were seized on 
--the Slave Tradd--the French Revolution 
--the Partition of Poland--a number of un- 
connected pictures were united by a bond 
which the imagination recognised, and which 
the judgment did not repudiate; for, dis- 
tinct as the objects of Hope are, Hope itself 
is sufficiently one to give a kind of unity to 
the subject--a unity greater than was felt 
sufficient for poetical purposes in the case of 
Akenside's and Rogers' poems. Campbell 
is said, late in life, to have shed tears while 
reading the poetry of Goldsmith ; and in 
some of his earliest verses he gives him 
praise of a kind that shows with what delight 
he had read the Traveller and the Deserted 
Village. A stronger proof of this is his un- 
conscious imitation of Goldsmith's forms of 
expression--his easy idiomatic style in the 
description of the familiar scenes of domestic 
life--and the very cadence of his verses. 
No young writer's style can be altogether 
his own ; but through Campbell's style, 
while it is often an echo of Goldsmith's, and 
yet oftener of Darwin's, there is a distin- 
guishing tone--in some respect superior to 
that of either. In Darwin everything pecu- 
liar is glaring picture of mere sound : where 
he is best he is most unlike himself. Camp- 
bell, when he most reminds us of Darwin, 
is yet sure to relieve us from the intolerable 
glare by some appeal to the heart and mind. 
There is in Darwin a strange confusion, as 
if sounds were addressed to the eye and co- 
lours to the ear, and in all this dealing with 
the human mind, as influenced through the 
senses alone, he does not succeed in either 
producing music or picture. [n Goldsmith 
we sometimes find repose, and almost lan- 
guor, where you look for elevation. Camp- 
bell, though e can scarcely be said to have 
the exquisite graces of Goldsmith, even in 
his happiest passages, rarely allows the 
spirit of his reader to flag. Open anywhere 
" The Pleasures of Hope." One of Tur- 
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of the Austrian trumpets died faintly away among 
the echoes of the hills." 
In all Campbell's poetry there is nothing 
bettewe had almost said nothing so good : 
and the incidents of actual war which he 
beheld are described with equal effect. He 
was hospitably received by the Benedictine 
Monks of the Scottish College of St. James. 
He describes the splendour and sublimity of 
the Catholic service, which he probably 
heard for the first time ; and the Cathedral 
music at Ratisbon he speaks of as grand 
beyond conception. 
"On the morning before the French entered 
Ratisbon, a solemn ceremony was held. The 
passage in the Latin service was singularly 
apropos to the fears of the inhabitants for siege 
and bombardment. The dreadful prophecy, ' O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thou shalt be made 
desolate,' was chanted by a loud single voice 
from one end of the long echoing Cathedral. A 
pause more expressive than any sound succeeded, 
and then the whole thunder of the organs, trum.- 
pets, and drums broke in. I never conceived that 
the terrc in music could be carried to such 
a pitch." 
In the Benedictine Monastery of St. 
James's, young Scotchmen were educated 
tbr the Roman Catholic priesthood. Its 
revenues have declined, and the Brother- 
hood, Dr. Beattie tells us, has latterly 
amounted but to six or seven individuals. 
"/'hey were strongly attached to the interests 
of the Stuarts ; they had for the most part 
left Scotland at six or seven years of age, 
and every prejudice of religion ad politics 
was carefully nourished. They andCamp- 
bell did not long continue friends. The 
Jacobite and the Jacobin cannot long hunt 
in couples. The monks had recommended 
Campbell to lodgings, where he was robbed 
by his host or his servants; and when he 
complained, the monks took part with the 
native against the stranger. Then came 
letters home from Campbell, describing the 
monks as " lazy, loathsome, ignorant, and 
ill-bred." He tells of one of them attacking 
him with the most blackguard scurrility, and 
this in their own refectory. 
" I never," says Campbell, "found myself so 
carried away by indignation. I flew at the 
scoundrel, and would have rewarded his insolence 
had not the others interposed ; but prevented as I 
have been from proceeding to extremities, what 
I have done is punishable by law, and the wretch 
has malevolence enough to take advantage of my 
rashness. O, if 1 had him at the foot of John's 
ttiil, I would pummel his can, oty locks, and 
thrash him to the gates of purffatory. I saw him 
to-day. I was on the bridge along with him, and 
had grasped my yellow tiek to answer his first 
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salutation if he had dared to address me, but ho 
slunk past without saying a word." 
This scene would have been enough to 
have separated Campbell from the Scotch 
monks ; but he also speaks of the conversa- 
tion whenever he went there turning on 
olitics, and with very ignorant men--and 
both 13ampbell and the monks were exceed- 
ingly ignorant of the actual springs of Eu- 
ropean pcliticsit is not surprising that a 
temper of disputativeness on both sides, 
whi_eh seems inseparable from the blood 
which both inherited, rendered all society, 
in any true sense of the word, inpossible. 
Campbell's pecuniary means now began 
to fail, and his letters evince increasing 
gloom ; but his was a mind that the slightest 
gleam of sunshine is sufficient to cheer, and 
even for his gloom he had then an unfailing 
resource in the glorious taeulty of imagina- 
tion. An engagement to supply occasional 
poems to the Morning Chronicle, by which 
he earned some two guineas tbr each little 
copy of verses, makes him the happiest of" 
men, and the very incidents that had almost 
overcome his spirit, and made his friends fear 
that melancholy might deepen into insanity, 
became the subject of his poems. Thelines 
on leaving a scene in Bavaria, are evidence 
of this. Campbell took advantage of an 
armistice between Austria and France, to 
make several excursions into the interior. 
but when hostilities were renewed, he be[ 
came apprehensive of personal danger, and 
returned to Hamburgh. He settled for the 
winter months at Altona. From Altona his 
communications with the Morning Chronicle 
became frequent. Several of the poems 
which have been since collected into the au- 
thorized editions of his works, appeared for 
the first time in this formmany of them 
with his name, and somefor he began to 
fear that his name appearing too frequently 
in newspapers might injure his reputation 
were printed without his name. Among the 
latter was "The Mariners of England," 
and we believe "The Exile of Erin." 
" Lochiel," and "Hohenlinden," at an after 
period, were first published without the au- 
thor's name. Of" The Exile of Erin," we 
have Campbell's own account of the origin :-- 
" While tarrying at Hamburgh, I made ae- 
quaintanee with some of the refugee Irishmen, 
who had been concerned in the rebellion of 1'/98. 
Among them was Anthony l'Cann, an honest 
excellent man--who is still I believe aliveat 
least I left him in prosperous circumstances in 
Altona a few years ago.* When I first knew him, 

* Written in 1837lCann i$ ince dead. 
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he was in a situation much the reverse; but An- 
thony commanded respect, whether he was rich 
or poor. It was in consequence of meeting him 
one evening on the banks of the Elbe, lonely and 
pensive at the thoughts of his situation, that I 
wrote' The Exile of Erin.'" 
The song is to an Irish air, to which more 
than one set of words had been written in 
Ireland--resembling Campbell's in metre, 
and the general turn of the sentiment. It 
seems certain that either among the Irish 
students at Glasgow, or with M'Cann and 
his associates, Campbell had fallen in with 
the air, and some one or other of these songs. 
One of these songs, which is said to have been 
written in 1792, begins with the words- 
"Green were the fields, where my forefathers 
dwelt, oh 
Erin mavourneen, slawn lath go bragh ; 
Though our farm it was small, yet comforts we 
felt, oh 
Erin mavourneen, slawn lath go bragh; 
At length came the day, when our lease did expire, 
And fain would [ live where before lived my sire ; 
But oh, well a day, I was forced to retire, 
Erin mavourneen, slawn lath go bragh." 
Campbell's acquantanceshq) wath M'Cann 
and his other Irish friends was likely to lead 
him into trouble. Perhaps some feeling of 
this made him not solicitous to connect his 
name with the "Exile of Erin." At Ra- 
tisbon he knew that his politics were more 
than suspected. In April he returned, vid 
London, to his mother's, who had during his 
absence become a widow. While in Lon- 
don he made the acquainance, chiefly through 
Perry, of Lord Holland, Mackintosh, Rogers, 
and others of that class. His stay was short. 
He returned by sea. A lady who travelled 
by the same vessel, startled him by the in- 
formation that Campbell the poet had been 
arrested in London for High Treason, was 
confined to the Tower, and expected to be 
executed. This was rather serious. 
"Coming events cast their shadows before." 
When he got to his mother's, he found her 
alarmed by similar reports. He at once 
wrote to the Sheriff of Edinburgh, saying 
he would wait on him to ferule the calumny. 
Next morning he found the Sheriff" disposed 
to deal kindly with him, but believing in his 
guilt. " Mr. Campbell, I wish you had not 
come to me, there is a warrant out against 
you for High Treason ; you are accused of 
onspiring with General Moreau in Austria, 
and with the Irish in Hamburgh, to get a 
French army landed in Ireland'- Take my 
advice, and do ngt press yourself on my no- 
tice." "Where are the proofs ?" " Oh, 
you attended Jacobin clubs in Hamburgh, 
and you came over from thence, in the same 
17" 

vessel with Donovan, who commanded a re- 
giment of rebels at Vinegar Hill." Camp- 
bell insisted on an investigation of the 
charges. His trunks had been seized at 
Leith--they were examined for documentary 
proofs of his treason ; among his papers 
was found a copy of "Ye Mariners of Eng- 
land." This was not an hour to say more 
than was necessary of the authorship of the 
" Exile of Erin." 
The Irish traitors after all were not treat- 
ed with any great severity. Campbell tells 
Donovan's story, which, we dare say, was 
the story of dozens. At first, things looked 
bad enough. At Leith he was put into a 
post-chaise with a King's messenger, who 
humanely observed at every high post they 
passed on the road--" Look up, you Irish 
rascal, and see the height of the gallows 
from which you will be dangling in a few 
days." 
"A twelvemonth after," says Campbell, "I 
met Donovan in London, and recognised my 
gaunt Irish friend, looking very dismal. ' Ha, 
Donovan, I wish you joy in getting out of tho 
Tower, where, I was told, they had imprisoned 
you, and were likely to treat you like another 
Sir Villiam ,Vallace.'m'Och!' said he, 'good 
luck to the Tower; black was the day that I 
was turned out of it. Would that any one 
would get me into it for life.'--' My stars! and 
were you not in confinement ?'--' Ne'er a bit of 
it. The Government allowed me a pound ster- 
ling a-day as a State prisoner. The Tower 
jailer kept a glorious table ; and he let me walk 
out where I liked all day long, pretty secure 
that I should return at meal times ; and, then, 
he had a nice pretty daughter.'---' And don't you 
go and see her in the Tower?'--' Why, no, my 
dear fellow; the course of true love never yet 
ran smooth. I discovered that she had no 
money, and she found out that my Irish estates, 
and all I had told her of their being confiscated 
in the rebellion, was sheer blarney. So then 
your merciless Government ordered me to be 
liberated as a State prisoner. I was turned 
adrift on the wide world, and glad to become a 
Reporter to one of the newspapers." 
While Donovan was living comfortably 
in the Tower, Campbell was experiencing 
the Irish adage, that virtue is its own re- 
ward. The poverty of his family had in- 
creased. An annuity, which constituted 
part of their support, had died with his 
father, and distress stared them in the face. 
A subscription edition of "The Pleasures 
of Hope " was the only resource that sug- 
gested itself. It is a sad thing to think 
how much of advantage to society has been 
lost by no arrangement having been made 
in Scotland, where all education is con- 
ducted by professioual teaching--in Scot- 
land, so justly proud of her literary men-- 
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for Campbell's support, by connecting him 
with one of her Univemities. In his pro- 
ject of a new edition of "The Pleasures of 
Hope" Scott and Jeffrey gave him such aid 
and encouragement as they could ; and he 
went to Liverpool to sec what could be 
done there. From Liverpool he went to 
London, and seems to have been connected 
with Lord Minto in some capacity of secre- 
tary. In the coume of this year (1802) 
" Lochiel " was written. With the book- 
sellers he contracted for a continuation of 
Smollett's "History of England," in three 
volumes, at .El00 per volume, which ap- 
peared under the title of "Annals of George 
III." It is an exceedingly useful abridg- 
ment, plainly and unambitiously written ; 
and we have found it a work of very con- 
venient reference. 
In a poem written in Germany, there are 
some allusions which Dr. Beattie does not 
think himself authorized distinctly to ex- 
plain, to some love-dream which had becn 
floating before the poet's fancy- 
"Yea, even the name ! have worshipped in vain, 
Shall awake not the sigh of remembrance 
again." 
And, at the same time, we find some verses, 
which we suppose his cousin Matilda was 
likely to think very beautiful : 
"Oh cherub, Content, at thv moss-covered 
shrine 
1 could pay all my vows, if Matilda were mine. 
If Matilda were mine, whom enraptured I see, 
I would breathe not a vow but to friendship 
and thee." 
This is not very passionate--still it was 
good enough for the newspaper in which it 
appeared, and the young lady was not likely 
to be a severer critic than Mr. Perry or his 
editor. Campbell, however, does not de- 
scribe himself as falling in love with 
Matilda Sinclair for a couple of years after 
writing these vees ; and as more than one 
political Irishman claims the honour of 
being the exile of Erin, perhaps some other 
Matilda was the heroine of these rhymes. 
The final Matilda, we are told by the poet, 
was a beautiful, lively, and lady-like wo- 
man. She had travelled too ; and Camp- 
bell's stories of the Rhine and Danube 
were more than matched by he of the 
Rhone and Loire. In Geneva, too, she had 
learned the art of making the best cup of 
Mocha in the world ; and there was a tra- 
dition that the Turkish Ambassador seeing 
her at the Opera in a turban and feathers 
asked who she was; was told she was a 
Scottish lady ; and thereupon said, he had 
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seen nothing so beautiful in Europe. "Her 
features," says Dr. Beattie, "had much of 
the Spanish cast ; her complexion was dark ; 
her figure graceful, below the middle size ; 
she had great vivacity of manners, energy 
of mind, and sensibility, or rather irrita- 
bility, which often impaired her health." 
The subscription for Campbell's poems was 
going on well ; the booksellers owed him 
money for the "Annals," or rather he 
would be entitled to some when the commis- 
sion was executed,--he had contracted, to 
be sure, a debt of.E200, for which he paid 
.E40 a-year interest--and he had in his 
desk a fifty pound note. The lady's father 
in vain endeavoured to persuade the young 
people of the madness of marriage in their 
circumstances. The poet would not listen ; 
the lady did listen ; but she got ill from 
anxiety--and so married they must be and 
they were. 
Early in the next year, it was suggested 
to Campbell to apply for the Regent's chair 
in the University of Wilna. The best 
chance of the poet's success in obtaining the 
appointment depended on its not being known 
to those who might be his competitors that 
he was a candidate. He could not be ex- 
pected to use the artifices of low intrigue, 
which, it was to be feared, could alone be 
successful if the office were thrown open to 
competition, and the very mention of his 
name in connexion with the appointment 
would at once have the effect of terminating 
the kind of engagements with publishers and 
journalists by which his daily bread was 
obtained. Passages from " the Pleasures of 
Hope" were likely to be cited by his oppo- 
, nents on the subject of the partition of Po- 
land, which would at once dispose of his 
claims. The secret did, in spite of his care 
to guard it, transpire ; and, after some com- 
munication with persons connected with the 
Russian legation, he felt it prudent to retire 
fi'om the contest. 
Campbell's letters at this time, though 
often written in ill health, and under de- 
pressing anxieties, shew that his married 
life was happy. A letter from a young fe- 
male relation, who was at this time on a 
visit with them, says, "they were greatly 
attached. Mrs. C. studied her husband in 
every way. As one proof, the poet being 
closely devoted to his books and writing 
during the day, she would never suffer him 
to be disturbed by questions or intrusions, 
but left the door of his room a little ajar, that 
she might every now and then have a silent 
peep at him. On one occasion, she called 
me to come softly on tiptoe, and she would 
shew me the poet in a moment of inspiration. 
'We stole tsoftly behind his chair---hi8 ey 
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land's--the poet was charmed with him. 
" What a proud day," he says, "to shake 
hands with the Demosthenes of his time-- 
to converse familiarly with the great man 
whose sagacity I revered as unequalled ; 
whose benevolence was no less apparent in 
his simple manners--and to walk arm-in- 
arm round the room with him." They 
spoke of Virgil. Fox was pleased, and said 
at parting, " Mr. Campbell, you must come 
and see me at St. Anne's Hill ; there we 
shall talk more of these matters." Fox, 
turning to Lord Holland, said, " I like 
Campbell ; he is so right about Virgil." 
Campbell, we said, rode each day into 
London. This became fatiguing ; there 
were frequent invitations to dinner parties 
which could not well be refused. His health 
was unequal to the slightest excess, and " the 
foundation was laid for habits, that in after 
years he found it hard, or even impossible to 
conquer." 
It would appear that the variety of his 
engagements, and still more the perplexity 
of his circumstances, prevented his writing 
any poetry for some two or three years. He 
looked round him for some German poem to 
translate, and asked Scott to direct his atten- 
tion to something in that way. It is for- 
tunate that he found none, as we should 
probably not have had his Gertrude of 
Wyoming, which was now commenced. 
Among Campbell's most intimate friends 
at Sydenham was a family of the name of 
Mayo, and in a letter to one of the ladies of 
the family he tells her, that in his descrip- 
tion of the father of Gertrude, Wynell 
Mayo, the father of his correspondent, was 
represented. 
He quotes a few lines of the poem from 
his manuscript, which are not materially 
altered in the printed copy :-- 
"How reverend was the look, serenely aged, 
Undimm'd by weakness, shade, or turbidire, 
When all but kindly fervours were assuaged : 
Such was the most beloved, the gentlest sire : 
And though amid that calm of thought entire 
Some high and haughty features might betray 
A soul impetuous once, 'twas earthly fire, 
That fled composures intellectual ray, 
As tna's fires grow dim before the rising day." 
We regret that Dr. Beattie seems unable to 
tell us anything about the origin of Ger- 
trude, the most elaborate and the most beau- 
tiful of Campbell's works. This is the 
more provoking, as, from the complexity of 
the stanza alone, it is impossible that it 
should not have undergone, in almost every 
line, repeated changes. A passage from 
La Fontaine's romance of Barneck and 
Saldorf, is printed by Dr. Beattie, from some 
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' fancied resemblance to the story of Ger- 
trude. We have not read La Fontaino's 
romance, but there is nothing in the passage 
quoted which would suggest the slightest 
'obligation from either writer to the other, and 
there is not any evidence that Campbell 
'ever saw La Fontaine's work, which, from 
the date given by Beattie, would appear to 
have been vrinted in Berlin only a year or 
!two before." Between Campbell's poem of- 
Gertrude and Chateaubriand's Atala, there 
, are some points of resemblance--not in the 
story, but in the general picture of American 
!scenery and of Indian manners. The con- 
trasts of savage and social life are also 
brought out in very much the same kind of 
feeling. The "Areouski" and the " Mani- 
tous" are, perhaps necessarily, common 
:property ; and the mention of the God to 
. whom the Christians pray, in the same lan- 
guage, does not show more than that each 
imitates, with such skill as he can, the re- 
puted dialect of the native tribes. The 
same may, perhaps, be said of "the fever- 
balm and sweet sagamite ;" and the sound 
of Outalissi, as a name for an Indian war- 
rior, may have equally affected both poets ; 
but there are resemblances of a different 
kind, and we think that the study of Chateau- 
briand, more than anything else, has misled 
Campbell into the few instances of false 
painting that surprise us in Gertrude. Cha- 
teaubriand's scene is in Florida. This 
Campbell forgets ; and we suspect that some 
of the plants and birds of Florida are by 
this accident brought into Pennsylvania. 
The deep untrodden Grot, 
"Whero oft the reading hours sweet Gertrude 
wore," 
was closed by mountains to the east, and 
open to the west. It was a spot where the 
native tribes in days of old might perhaps 
"explore their father's dust, or lift their 
voice to the Great Spirit"-- 
Rocks sublime, 
To human heart a sportive semblance bore, 
And yellow lichens colour'd all the clime, 
Like moonlight battlements and towers decayed 
by time. 
But high in amphitheatre above, 
Gay-tinted woods their massy foliage threw ; 
Breathed but an air of heaven, and all the grove 
As if instinct with living spirit grew, 
Rolling its verdant gulfs of every hue. 
And now suspended was the pleasing din-- 
Now from a murmur faint it swelled anew, 
Like the first note of organ--heard within 
Cathedral aisles--ere yet the symphony begin. 
Chateaubriand's description of the Indian 
cemeteries, in a passage which we are corn- 
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pelled to quote at length, we cannot but 
think suggested the passage we have quoted 
from Campbell. 
"De-lb. nous arrivmes b. une gorge de valle 
ou je vis un ouvrage merveilleux : e'tait un pont 
naturel, semblable b. eelui de la Virginie, dont tu 
a peut-tre entendn parler. Les hommes, mon 
ills, surtout eeux de ton pays, imitent souvent la 
nature, et leurs copies sont toujours petites; il 
n'en est pas ainsi de la nature quand elle a Fair 
de vouloir imiter les travaux des hommes, mais 
en leur offrant en etfet des modules. C'est alors 
qu'elle jet des ponts du sommet d'une montagne 
au sommet d'une autre montagne, suspend les 
chemins dans les nues, refond des fleuves pour 
canaux, sculpte des monts pour colonnes, et pour 
bassins ereuse des mers. 
"Nous passtmes sous l'arehe unique de ee 
pont, et nous nous trouv.mes devant une autre 
merveille. C'tait le eimetire des Indiens de la 
blission, ou les bocages de la l'llort. Le pre 
Aubry avait permis b. ses nophytes d'ensevelir: 
leurs morts b. leur manire et de conserver t leur 
spulture son nom sauvage. Le sol en tait di- 
vis, eomme le champ eommun des moissons, en' 
autant de lots qu'il y avait de families. Chaque 
lot faisait b. lui eul un bois, qui variait scion le 
gofit de eeux qui l'avaient plant. Un ruisseau 
serpentait sans bruit au milieu de ees boeages ; 
on l'appelait/e ruisseau de la 19aix ; ee riant asile 
des ames etait ferm b. l'orient par la pont sous 
lequel nous avions passe: deux eollines le bor- 
naient au eptentrion et au midi : il ne s'ouvrait 
qu'b. l'oeeident ou s'levait un grand bois des 
sapins. Les trones de ees arbres, rouges, mar- 
brs de vert, montant sans branehe jusqu't leur 
eime, ressemblaient b. de hautes eolonnes, et for- 
maient le peristile de ee temple de la Mort. 
Dans ee bois rgnoit un bruit religieux semblable 
au sourd mugissement d'une glise Chrtienne: 
mais lorsqu'on pndtrait au fond du sanetuaire 
on n'entendait plus que les hymnes des oiseaux, 
qui elbraient b. la mmoire des morts une fte 
ternelle." 
The remarkable expression of the forests 
rolling their " verdant gulfs," we have in 
another passage :-- 
"J;entrinai la fille de Simagham aux pieds 
des e6teaux, que formaient des golfes de ,erdure, 
en avanant leur promontoires darts la savane." 
In Campbell's description of Pennsylva- 
nian scenery minute inaccuracies have been 
shewn, but in the descriptions of a terres- 
trial paradise this is a permitted license, 
and the general effect is true. An Ameri- 
can who met him at Dr. Beattie's in 1840, 
told him it was as true to nature as if writ- 
ten on the spot. " l read," said Campbell, 
"every description I could find of this valley 
and could lay hands on, and saw several 
travellers who had been there. I should 
wish to see it, but am too old to undertake 
the voyage, and yet I don't like the idea 
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that I am too old to do anything I wish. My 
heart is as young as ever." His American 
friend told him of a pilgrimage that he and 
others were led to make to the spot, fi'om 
their admiration of Campbell's genius. "It 
was autumn, and the quiet shores of the lake 
were bathed in the yellow light of Indian 
summer. Every day we wandered through 
the primeval forests, and, when tired, we 
used to sit down under their solemn shade, 
among the falling leaves, and read ' Gertrude 
of Wyoming.' It was in these thick woods, 
where we could hear no sound but the song 
of the wild birds, or the squirrel cracking 
his nuts, away from the busy world, that I 
felt the power of Campbell's genius." 
Campbell took his hand, pressed it, and said 
--" God bless you, sir, you make me happy, 
although you make me weep. This is more 
than I can bear. It is dearer to me than all 
the praise I have had before--to thiuk that 
in that wild American scenery I have had 
such readers. I will go to America yet." 
When they parted, Campbell gave him a 
copy of the illustrated edition of his poems. 
" Take it with you," were his words, " and 
if, with your ' Gertrude,' you ever go again 
to the valley of Wyoming, it may be a plea- 
sure to her to hear you say, 'Campbell 
gave me this.' " 
Some fourteen or fifteen years after the 
publication of Gertrude, Campbell found 
himself engaged in a correspondence with 
the son of Brandt, the Indian chief, who was 
represented by the poet as the leader of a 
savage party, whose ferocity gave to war 
more than its own horrors. Campbell had 
abused him, almost in the language of an 
American newspaper. 
"The mammoth comes--the foe---the monster 
Brandt-- 
With all his howling desolating band." 
It was rather a serious moment when a 
gentleman, with an English name, called on 
Campbell, demanding, on the part of the 
son of Brandt, some explanation of this lan- 
guage, as applied to his father. A long 
letter from Campbell is printed in Stone's 
" Life of Bran&," addressed to the Mohawk 
chief, Ahyonwalghs, commonly called John 
Brandt, Esq., of the Grand River, Upper 
Canada, in which he states the various au- 
thorities which had misled him into the be- 
lief of the truth of the incidents on which 
his notion of Brandt's character was founded, 
and which it seems misrepresented it alto- 
gether. It was no doubt a strange scene, 
and the poet could with truth say, and with 
some pride, too, that when he wrote his 
poem, it was unlikely that he should ever 
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The next day swelling of the feet appeared. 
In answer to an inquiry, he replied, with a 
remarkable expression of energy, "Yes, I 
have entire control over my mind. I am 
quite"--Beattie lost the last word, but thinks 
it was " resigned." " Then, with shut eyes 
and a placid expression of countenance, he 
remained silent but thoughtful. When I 
took leave at night, his eyes followed me 
anxiously to file door, as if to say, 'Shall 
we meet to-morrow ?'" Dr. Beattie's 
journal records a few days passed like the 
last. Religious feeling was, as file closing 
scene approached, more distinctly expressed. 
Beattie was thinking of the lines in Trm 
r..(sT m(r, when he heard with delight 
the dying man express his belief"in life 
and immortality brought to light by the 
Saviour." 
This spirit shall return to Him 
W-he gave the heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 
No ! it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 
By Him recall'd to breath 
W'ho captive led captivity-- 
W-he robb'd the grave of victory, 
And took the sting from death. 
" To his niece he said, 'Come, let us 
sing praises to Christ ;' then, pointing to the 
bedside, he added, 'Sit here.' 'Shall I 
pray for you?' she said. 'Oh yes,' he 
replied ; ' let us pray for each other.'" 
The liturgy of the Church of England 
was read ; he expressed himself" soothed-- 
comforled." " The next day, at a moment 
when he appeared to be sleeping heavily, 
his lips suddenly moved, and he said, ' We 
shall see * * to-morrow,'.--naming a long 
departed friend." On the next day he de- 
parted without a struggle. 
This was the fifteenth of June ; on Thurs- 
day, the 27th, he was interred in West- 
minster Abbey, in a new grave, in the 
centre of Poets' corner. Among the 
mourners in the funeral procession were the 
Duke of Argyle, and other representatives 
of the house of Campbell ; Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Strangford. Lord Brougham was 
there, and Lockhart and Macaulay. A 
monument is projected to his memory, and 
on the committee are Lord John Russell 
and Sir Robert Peel. 
Among Dr. Beattie's recollections of the 
poet's conversations a year or two before, 
he tells of the emphasis with which he re- 
peated Tickell's lines on the burial of 
Addison. "Lest I should forget them," 
Dr. Beattie adds, " he sent me a copy of 
them next day in his own handwriting." 
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With these lines from one of the most affect- 
ing poems in the language, we close our 
notice of a book in many respects honourable 
to its author; in none more than in his 
anxious wish to conceal the faults and to 
vindicate the memory of his distinguished 
friend. 

Can I forget the dismal night that gave 
My soul's best part for ever to the grave ? 
How silent did his old companions tread, 
By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead ! 
Through breathing Statues, then unheeded 
things; 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks 
of kings ! 
What awe did the slow, solemn knell inspiro 
The pealing organ, and the pausing choir! 
The duties by the lawn-robed prelate paid, 
And the last words that "dust to dust" con- 
vey'd. 
While speechless o'er thy closing grave we 
bend, 
Accept those tears, thou dear departed friend. 
Oh, gone for ever! take this last adieu, 
And sleep in peace. 

Arta'. VIII.--Report from the Select Commit- 
tee on Public Business, together with the 
Minutes of Evidence, and Appendix. Or- 
dered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, 14th August, 1848. 
Trm ensuing Session of Parliament can 
scarcely pass over in the same manner as 
the last. The upheaving of the Continent, 
with the overthrow of its Governments, on 
the one hand, and the outbreak in Ireland, 
on the other, combined with tile disorganized 
state of our political parties to enable minis- 
ters, last year, to tide through an unusually 
prolonged Session without any effective op- 
position, notwithstanding the signal and dis- 
zracefifl failure of their budget, the aban- 
donment of almost all their promised mea- 
sures of improvement, and the derelinquish- 
ment, in a great measure, so far as legisla- 
tion was concerned, of the functions of a 
Government. They cannot expect a like 
forbearance during the Session that is about 
to commence. The country will not again 
submit, to the mockery of Parliament sitting 
for nine months, and leaving no results be- 
yond three, or at most four, Acts which 
will be of any permanent benefit to the 
country, and these not of great value in 
themselves, except the Health of Towns 
Bill, and far within--in respect to the ad- 
vantages conferred by them--what they 
ought to have been. Even if the tato o! 
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cause." They now believe that he did be- 
tray their cause ; and though this might be 
forgiven in consideration of the effect of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, in the protection 
which that measure must now be acknow- 
ledged to have provided against revolution 
and anarchy, they are doubtless convinced 
that his change of conduct as to that matter 
did not result from a change of opinion, but 
was the mere carrying out of long held, but 
long concealed, views which would lead him 
again, if he had the power, to the adoption, 
when fitting opportunities occurred, of other 
measures, equally obnoxious to them, and 
equally injurious, as they fancy, to their in- 
terests as a class. Even, therefore, in their 
present hopeless destitution of leaders of 
their own body, they will not in all like- 
lihood turn again to Sir Robert Peel. If 
so, however, they can scarcely venture to as- 
sume power themselves, and consequently, 
they will not seek to turn out the Whigs, 
and so place the reins of government in 
hands in which they would be far more un- 
willing to see them. To them, therefore, 
Lord John Russell may confidently look for 
support against the attacks of the more ad- 
vanced section of the Liberal party, not only 
in resisting their demands for retrenchment 
and further reform, but generally, we should 
anticipate, in maintaining him in power, in- 
asmuch as they may justly consider the inte- 
rests which they chiefly regard, safer under 
his government'than under one in which the 
influence of Sir Robert Peel would be pre- 
dominant. 
The old division, into Whig and Tory, is 
fast breaking down, and a new fusion and 
casting of parties is in rapid progress. Of 
this the recent contest in tho West Riding of 
Yorkshire presented at once a proof and a 
specimen. The immense constituency of 
that important district may be taken as affor- 
ding a fair representation of the general 
constituency of the empire, including, as it 
does, within it all classes and all interests, 
in a proportion not differing greatly from 
that in which they exist in the nation at 
large. At the late election this constituency 
was nearly equally divided ; but the two 
divisions were totally distinct from those 
which, from time immemorial, had prevailed 
in Yorkshire. The Fitzwilliams and the 
Lascelleses no longer headed the opposing 
hosts of Whigs and Tories, each phalanx 
combining a due mixture of the aristocracy, 
the farmers, and the traders of the county. 
They now fought in the same ranks. The 
Tory and the Whig aristocracy, with their 
respective dependents and adherents, were 
arrayed as one united body, in opposition 

to that of the great mass of the free-trading 
i reformers who, with the force derived from 
the enthusiasm consequent on the victory 
of the Corn-Law League, so triumphantly 
seated Mr. Cobden, at the last general elec- 
.tion, without a contest. The division ex- 
hibited on this occasion will, we doubt not, 
ere long, be that which will separate the 
whole constituencies of the kingdom into 
two opposing parties. The members of the 
present House of Commons who hold the 
views represented by the defeated candidate 
in the Yorkshire election are, as yet, it is 
true, a comparatively small portion of its 
total number; but they constitute a nucleus 
round which will be formed a most powerful 
and influential body, constituling one of the 
two divisions between which the contest for 
power, and for the administration of the affairs 
of the empire, will thenceforward be waged. 
Preparatory to this contest, the old Whig 
party will disappear. As Mr. Fitzwillimn had 
to retreat from the arena in Yorkshire, so the 
party of which he was a representative will 
have to withdraw from the national arena 
whereon it has so long performed such a 
conspicuous part, and it will be chiefly merg- 
ed in the general aristocratic body, formed 
by such a union throughout the nation as 
was effected for the time between the Whig 
and Tory aristocracy of Yorkshire at the 
recent election. 
Meanwhile, and until the new parties in 
tae progress of arrangement shall be more 
fully developed, and more distinctly formed, 
the Protectionists, who must now be hopeless 
of resisting the firther progress of free-trade 
principles, but who, in regard to many sub- 
jects of the deepest concern to the aristo- 
cracy, as a body, have ground to rely far 
more certainly on Lord John Russell than on 
Sir Robert Peel, will incline to support the 
former. His natural sympathies, like his 
connexions, are all towards the aristocracy ; 
and the old Whig party, whose sentiments 
he very truly reflects, was eminently aristo- 
cratic. In particular, his support of the 
Established Church, being founded on real 
.attachment and decided principle, will be 
persevering and resolute; and the mainte- 
nance of the Establishment will ultimately 
form one of the grand questions on which 
the two future political parties of the country 
will be mainly opposed. The great strength 
of the Church of England, founded not 
I merely on its intimate connexion with the 
aristocracy, and the existence of such a 
powerful nterest on their part to maintain 
it, but on the opinion and reverence of a 
large proportion of the population of all 
classes, will prevent any question as to its 
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overthrow being directly raised for years to 
come. But come that question will ; and, 
considering the railway-speed at which 
events advance now-a-days, it may come 
sooner than is anticipated. The prospect of 
its advent, however, must even now affect 
the composition of the political parties under- 
going the process of re-casting. Accor- 
dingly, in the West Riding election the sup- 
porters of the Establishment were found 
generally ranged on the side of the aristo- 
cracy, while the great body of the Dissen- 
ters took their place in the opposing ranks. 
Now, on this great question, while the aris- 
tocracy may fully rely, as we have said, on 
the hearty and continued support of Lord 
John Russell, they can scarcely look for that 
of Sir Robert Peel beyond the period during 
which he may ned the support of the Church 
more than it needs his. They will not 
probably forget that he was the champion of 
the cause of Roman Catholic exclusion till 
the moment when his defection secured the 
triumph of that of Emancipation ; and that 
he upheld the Corn Laws till the crisis when 
a blow from his hand could deal destruction 
to them ;" and they will consequently anti- 
eipate that, if the period should arrive when 
the Church has to engage in a life-and-death 
struggle for existence, though he may have 
stood by it steadily up to that instant, he 
might then turn round, and lead its assailants 
to a certain victory. We incline, therefore, 
to look for such a co-operation between the 
Tory porty and Lord John Russell as will, 
for the present, maintain him in power, and 
may ultimately lead to a permanent con- 
nexion between him and them. As for Sir 
Robert Peel, he will scarcely commit him- 
self to the movement now commenced, till it 
has made farther progress, and attained a 
surer prospect of final success. Meanwhile, 
he will give a general countenance to the 
principle of effeeting every practical reform 
in the financial and other branches of admi- 
nistration; and, standing aloof from any 
specific proposition as to extent or details, he 
will exhibit his own unquestionably superior 
qualifications for dealing with such reforms 
pointing out the practical errors of the 
authors of the various "amateur budgets" 
that have been or may be brought forward, 
and leading the country as much as possible 
to the inference that no one is better fitted 
than himself to effect a great and substantial 
relief in the burdens of the country, without 
any sacrifice of its security or influence. 
And truly the country is well prepared to 
believe this of him. With a nearly unboun- 
ded confidence in his sagacity, and in his 
tact in seizing the critical moment for ac- 
complishing his objects, they believe that he 
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is, at heart, in favour of the movement, while 
his very caution and system of concealment 
impress them with a mysterious conviction of 
his skill and power in commanding success. 
If he saw his way clear to assume the lead- 
ership of the movement party, and to take 
office with their support, he would probably 
enlist under him many of the adherents of 
the present Ministry, who would not wil- 
lingly make the stand to which their leader 
inclines ; and we believe that the great mass 
of the non-partisan portion of the people, and 
almost the whole of the trading and commer- 
cial community, would rally round him, 
raising him to power, and maintaining him 
there, in despite of all the aristoeratical or 
party interest that could be exerted against 
him. He is too cautious, however, to take 
such a step suddenly, and before he himself 
sees clearly that such anticipations as these 
would certainly be realized. During this 
session, therefore, in all probability, while 
we shall witness a more thoroughly orga- 
nized opposition to the Ministry, and more 
numerous as well as more vigorous assaults 
on their administration, we shall also, in all 
likelihood, unless the feeling out of doors be 
so strongly expressed as to encourage a deci- 
ded movement on the part of Sir Robert Peel, 
see them still in office at the end of it ; more 
from the non-existence, as yet, of any party 
able to take their place, than from confidence 
in them on the part either of the constituency 
or of their representatives. Still they will 
have an arduous session to work through, 
and several most important and urgent ques- 
tions to dispose of. To one or two of these 
we propose shortly directing the attention of 
our readers, but we must first advert to a 
preliminary subject of no inconsiderable im- 
portance, which will probably engage the 
attention of Parliament, viz., the improve- 
ment of the mode of conducting its business, 
so as, in some measure, to check the inter- 
minable delays which interrupt, to such an 
extent, the progress of legislation, and to 
admit of a greater approximation being made 
towards lhe business of the country being 
really done. 
Not long before last session closed, this 
subject was referred to a select Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed " to 
consider the best means of promoting the 
despatch of public business in this House." 
The Committee included the leading men on 
all sides of the House ; and it had the pecu- 
liar advantage of receiving evidence not 
only from the Speaker, as to the improve- 
ments which his experience suggested, but 
also from M. Guizot, as to the conduct of 
business in the French Chambers, and from 
Mr. Curtis, an American citizen, as to that 
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of the United States' Congress. The re- 
commendations of the Speaker had mainly 
in view the checking of the interruptions to 
debates, by motions for adjourning tile House, 
or for adjourning the debate, attbrding a 
means of bringing to a close a debate al- 
ready adjourned, and saving some out of the 
"eighteen" questions which, in addition to 
those in Committee, must of necessity be put 
in order to carry any one bill through tile 
House, and on each of which questions, and 
every amendment upon them, a separate 
debate and division may now take place. 
The evidence of hi. Guizot and Mr. Curtis 
chiefly related to the melhods in use, in the 
French Chambers and in Congress, for clos- 
ing debates, and as to the rule, in the latter 
Assembly, for restricting tile length of the 
speeches of individual members, called tile 
"one hour rule," from the period to which 
each member is limited. 
The privilege possessed in our House of 
Commons of over and over again, in the 
course of the same discussion, moving an 
adjournment of the House, or of the debate, 
affords a means of most unduly and unfairly 
obstructing tile business, and of evading the 
rule which prevents any member fi'om 
speaking twice on tile same question ; while 
the practice of adjourning debates from 
night to night, extending them sometimes 
over several weeks, has become an in- 
tolerable nuisance, grievously wasting the 
lime of Parliament, and seriously injuring 
the effectiveness of the discussions. During 
last session, this grievance reached an un- 
precedented height. Several adjourned 
debates were more than once depending at 
the same time ; and tile whole public busi- 
ness was disarranged, and postponed, in a 
manner destructive to the service of the 
country, and most pernicious fi'om the dis- 
gust and contempt towards the proceedings 
of tile House of Commons which were 
thereby generated in the ninds of the com- 
munity. For checking these great and 
yearly augmenting evils, the Speaker sug- 
gested, that all questions for adjournment 
made in the course of a debate'whether for 
the adjournment of" the House or of the de- 
bateshould be decided without discussion ; 
that a division on itwhich occupies a con- 
siderable portion of time--should not be 
allowed, unles at least twenty-one members 
should stand up in their places and say 
"aye" to the motion ; and that such motion, 
if negatived, should not again be repeated 
till after the lapse of one hour ; while, for 
bringing adjourned debates finally to a close, 
he proposed, that a modified sehene, like 
the methods resorted to in the French Chancl- 
bets and the United States' Congress, should 

be adopted. In the former, any member, or 
members, wishing the debate closed, call 
" la clfture ;" one member only of those 
objecting to this can be heard to speak 
against it, and none can speak in its fa- 
vour ; but the question is put without further 
discussion, " must the debate be closed ?" 
and if that question be decided in the 
affirmative, the debate ceases, and the main 
question is put to the vote. In Congress, 
again, the same object is effected by means 
of what is termed the "previous question." 
This is very diflhrent from that which goes 
by the same name with us, and is simply 
this, "shall the main question be now put ?" 
When this question is demanded, tile Speaker 
inquires if it be " seconded," or supported, 
and all who concur in the demand rising, 
they are counted by the Speaker, who, if 
there be a majority in its favour, then puts 
this previous question, and if that pass in the 
affirmative, all debate ceases, and the ques- 
tions on the amendments made, and on the 
bill before the House, are put without fur- 
tiler debate. These methods are said to 
have worked well, and never to have been 
abused by tile majority ; but, unless some- 
what modified, they could scarcely be adopted 
in our House of Commons without risk of 
surprises ; the quorum of the House being 
only forty: and the residences of members 
so scattered and distant as to preclude 
their being speedily brought up on an unex- 
pected motion to close the debate. The 
modification suggested by the Speaker was, 
that the motion for this purpose should only 
be competent at one specific period, 
namely, before the order of the day for re- 
suming an adjourned debate is read; and 
that it should not be actually carried into 
effect by a compulsory closing of the dis- 
cussion, till two o'clock in the morning of 
the sitting at which tile resolution to close 
may have been carried. His proposition 
was, that if the House should so agree to a 
resolution that the debate be not turther ad- 
journed, no member should be allowed to 
rise after two o'clock in the morning of that 
same sitting ; at which hour, if not pre- 
viously decided, the Speaker should put the 
question. If notice that such a motion was 
to be made on resuming an adjourned debate 
were required, nothing, we think, could be 
more reasonable and judicious than such a 
method of bringing a debate to a close ; and 
we cannot doubt that it would greatly im- 
prove the character and spirit of the dis- 
cussion, in addition to the inmense saving 
in the time of tile House, by compelling 
members to condense their speeches. The 
Speaker remarks, "I have frequently ob- 
served, that debates on Wednesdays," (on 
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abolition of the House of Lords, they could 
not find a method of accomplishing their 
purpose more certain of success than the 
system which for some years has been pur- 
sued towards that House ; and it is utterly 
inconceivable to us how men really and 
sincerely attached to that part of our Con- 
stitution should allow any considerations to 
lead them to follow a course of conduct so 
injurious, or, indeed, so latal to its continued 
usefulness and existence. We sincerely 
trust it will no longer be persevered in, and 
that, in the ensuing session, a change of 
practice will be introduced, essential alike 
to the proper disposal of the business of the 
country, and to the maintenance of our 
Constitution in all its integrity, which can 
only be eflbc.ted by realizing the practical 
utility and value of every portion of it. 
Of the subjects to which the attention of 
Parliament will chiefly be directed during 
this session, that of Financial Reform will, 
in all likelihood, excite the greatest interest, 
as it will certainly occupy the longest time. 
It is not a subject which can be concentrated 
into one discussion, and be disposed of by 
the vote on one question. Every committee 
of supply, and each separate item of the 
estimates, presents an opportunity for debat- 
ing its general principles, or applying them 
to particular branches of the expenditure ; 
and although the policy of the advocates of 
this growing cause will lead them to avoid, 
as much as possible, the risk of its being 
frittered down into fragments, and disposed 
of piecemeal, in questions of detail, the 
discussion must necessarily extend over a 
much larger space than that on any single 
definite measure, such as the abolition of the 
Corn Laws. 
This subject has been of late far too 
much overlooked, and it has never at any 
time been treated in Parliament in a broad, 
comprehensive, and general way. It seems 
now likely to be dealt with in such a way, 
and with an earnestness corresponding to its 
vast importance. The state of our finances 
is itself sufficiently serious, and when view- 
ed with reference to the fearful calamities 
which embarrassed finances scarcely ever 
fail to bring upon a nation, it is truly ap- 
palling. The existing evils of the restraints 
upon our trade---the repression of our indus- 
trial energies, and the burden on our peo- 
ple,--which result from the excessive taxa- 
tion of this country, are sufficiently griev- 
ous; while, if we anticipate any events 
which might permanently diminish our na- 
tional income, or still farther increase our 
national expenditure, such as an inevitable 
war--on the probability of the occurrence 
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of which the opponents of the Financial 
Reform movement tbund their resistance to 
any effective reduction in our existing naval 
and military establishments--we must also 
anticipate the risk, at least, of a national 
bankruptcy, with all the fearful confusions, 
convulsions, and confiscation of property, 
which such an event would inevitably in- 
volve. 
A great reduction in our expenditure is 
imperatively required. Sad experience, 
however, has taught, that neither the Go- 
vernment, of whatever party composed, nor 
the Legislature, will, of their own accord, 
effect the necessary retrenchment and 
economy unless compelled by the people. 
The people, therefore, must themselves take 
the matter in hand, and they are now pre- 
paring to do so with a zeal, determination, 
and unanimity, which cannot fail to prove 
successful. Mr. Cobden, whose persever- 
ing energies in forming and directing the 
Anti-Corn Law League, accomplished so 
great and wondertul a victory as that which 
crowned its efforts, has put himself at the 
head of a sinilar combination, of which the 
object is, "to reduce the public expenditure 
I to, at least, the standard of 1S35, and to se- 
'.cure a more equitable and economical sys- 
item of taxation." In his addresses, Mr. 
' Cobden refrains from entering into detail in 
reference to the particular items on which 
a saving should be effected. This course 
is at all events judicious, with a view to the 
success of his scheme of agitation. The 
great body of the classes whose support he 
must gain in order to carry the object pro- 
posed, would not listen with interest to 
lengthened statements of minute details in 
all the branches of the public service, nor 
could they be expected to form any strong 
or clear opinion as to each separate article. 
Neither is it necessary that they should. 
They can perfectly understand this :--that 
the country cannot afford to provide for the 
present amount of expenditure, and that, in 
point of fact, the public service was carried 
on, not many years since, for .El0,000,000 
less than it'costs now. It is the privilege of 
the nation to determine how much they can 
and will spend, and they are perfectly com- 
petent to decide this, leaving it to the Go- 
vernment to prepare the scheme for applying 
the amount most beneficially for the service 
of the country. It would be idle folly in 
the leaders of a great movement like this, 
to fritter away their strength in separate 
attacks on a thousand separate items, i[stead 
of concentrating their whole strength for an 
assault on the grand extravagance of the 
country's expenditurenamely, that branch 
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in general, they could reap no advantage 
in the shape of relief from rates, by any ex- 
tent of employment given by them to the la- 
bouring population on their own properties. 
Even had the parishes all constituted sepa- 
rate rateable divisions, there would be very 
few in which there would not be found one 
or more proprietors who provided no employ- 
ment, and whose population would conse- 
quently fall to be supported by the rates; 
and, of course, the other proprietors could 
not be expected both to employ their own 
people, and to pay rates for the support of 
those whose landlords would not or could 
not provide employment for theirs. But as 
if to exclude the possibility of this motive, 
on which the advocates of the law so strong- 
ly rested, being operative to any extent, the 
rateable divisions generally embrace several 
parishes, all included in one union, and so 
extensive that, in no case, can a proprieto 
hope, in any sensible degree, to diminish the' 
rate bv whatever extent of employment it 
may b in his power to provide. ""he pre- 
sent Poor Law, instead of operating as a sti- 
mulus to tile creation of natural employment, i 
presents an almost insuperable barrier to 
its extension, and tends greatly to limit that 
which was previously provided. 
Finally, it was confidently anticipated 
that the introduction of the Poor Lav into l 
Ireland would stay the stream of mendiean-' 
ey which poured over the whole surface of: 
Britain such a flood of Irish paupers. But 
instead of this, that flood rolls on more eo-i 
piously than before ; so threatening to iower l 
and degrade our own population, as to lead: 
men ahnost seriously to entertain the idea of 
permitting a repeal of the Union, that we 
might the more easily erect some effective 
barrier against its overwhehning and de- 
structive torrent. 
All parties seem agreed that matters can- 
not be allowed to remain as they are ; but 
the changes as yet suggested seem to us little 
calculated to supply the defects or redress 
evils so universally acknowledged. 
The two principal alterations which have 
been advocated in Ireland are,l. The di- 
minution of the area of taxation, by taking 
for this purpose, the parishes or electoral di- 
visions, instead of the unions ; and, 2. The 
extension of the fund from which the pro- 
vision for the poor is to be drawn. 
1. Now, as to the first of these proposed 
amendments, it is no doubt true that, in 
some cases, to a certain, though, we believe, 
to a comparatively limited extent, the change 
of the area of taxation, from the union to 
the parish or electoral division, would re- 
move the obstruction now presented to the 
employment of labourers, in the improve- 
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ment of their estates by liberal-minded pro- 
prietors who have funds at their command, 
by the certainty that no efforts of theirs, in 
this way, will sensibly diminish or even keep 
down the rate ; but there is a practical bar 
to the adoption of such a measure, in the 
circumstance that in almost every union 
there are one or more parishes or divisions, 
tile whole rental of which would not support 
their own poor. If, then, these were severed 
fi'om the union, how would the destitute po- 
pulation be maintained .2 It was stated by 
the Chancellor of Exchequer last year, that 
in some parishes, if the rateable division were 
changed from the union to the parish, the 
sum required for the support of the poor 
would amount to greatly beyond the whole 
produce of the parish, amounting, in one 
case mentioned by him, to no less than forty- 
four shillings in the pound. How then 
could they be supported .2 If the principle 
of the Poor Law be, that every man is enti- 
tled to work or subsistence, they cannot be 
excluded from the benefit of that privilege, 
legally acknowledged to be the right of all. 
They must then be supported either by a 
rate in aid, or out of the public funds. A 
rate ia aid would, however, be substantially 
tilesame ting as the present rate over the 
union ; and asupplemental provision out of 
the public revenue, which would be a rate 
in aid over the kingdom at large, will not, 
we presume, be contemplated by any one, 
at least on this side of the Channel, as ad- 
missible. To a certain extent, indeed, such 
a supplemental provision was voted by Par- 
liament, last year, out of the general reve- 
nue ; but such a mode of supplying the 
wants of Ireland cannot be continued. The 
distribution of a general fund by local 
boards, and that too in Ireland, would insure 
the most reckless extravagance, and an eager 
struggling between the various parishes for 
the largest possible share of the spoil ; while 
tile destitute population would expand with 
the amount granted, and is capable of ex- 
hausting far more than the filnds of this 
country can possibly afford to pay. Besides, 
the people of England and Scotland will not 
submit permanently to bear the burden of 
maintaining the labouring population of Ire- 
land. They nobly responded to her cry of 
distress under the providential visitation to 
which she has been subjected, but her ordina- 
ry destitution must be otherwise provided for. 
2. The other mode of alleviating the bur- 
den now felt to be so oppressive, is by ex- 
tending the fund fi'om which the provision 
for the poor is drawn. It is proposed 
that moveable estate should be made liable 
to be rated as well as real estate. This is, 
and long has been, allowed in Scotland,and wo 
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Ie made, and by thetime the temporary inter- 
ferences witl property, and with tile proprie- 
tor's free management of his estates, which 
imve been recommended above, came to an 
end, channels of natural employment would 
have opencd up, habits of exertion aud in- 
dustry would have heen formed, and such 
progress would have been made, in elevating 
the conditiou of the population, as to hold out 
a prospect of prosperity and peace to that 
long distracted and misused land. 
Although in the preceding remarks we 
have not rcferred to the religion of the Irish 
population, we, of course, cannot but look 
on it as a main cause of their present degra- 
ded condition. The Legislature, however, 
can do little directly towards promoting a 
sound faith; and the utmost we could look 
for at their band would be to refi'aiu fi'om 
positively encouraging Popery, and to open 
up a free fiehl for the. enterprise of private 
Christians, or Christian Churches. 
As to the encouragement of Popery, we 
know that the endowment of the Irish priest- 
hood is a tavourite part of the expediency 
policy of our leading statesmen of all sides, 
xvho look upon religion, and the ministers of 
religion, as fitting instruments of political 
rule, and are infatuated enough to suppose 
that, by paying the priests, they would pur- 
chase their services and their influence with 
the people, and that that influence would be 
worth the price. A few months ago, we 
should have thought it neccssary to have 
entered somewhat at large on this subject, 
and to have warned our readers to lie up and 
doing in resisting the proposition of Popish 
endowment. We incline now to hope that 
the proceedings at the elections in Yorkshire 
and Devonshire, have determined the Go- 
vernment to postpone, at least, their medi- 
tatcd attempt; and while, rejoicing a! this, 
we refrain from any discussion of the ques- 
tion, we would still urge on the Protestants 
of the empire the duty of being prepared to 
take the field, if necessary, at a moment's 
warning. We must also earnestly point to 
the continued existence of the Church el 
Ireland, as creating the great, and we ,night 
indeed say, the e.nly rt.al damager of lhe 

endowment of the Romish priesthood being 
ultimately effected. That measure will 
never, we believe, be carried against the 
combined and determined opposition of all 
classes of Dissenters, unless through the 
acquiescence and support of the Church el 
England. The maintenance of the Irish 
Church, however, is such a gross and inde- 
fensible injustice, that nothing can perma- 
neutly save it except the enlisting in a corn- 
,non support of endowments the great mass 
of the population of Ireland. Many friends 
of the Churcll of England, therefore, con- 
vinced of this, seek, with a lamentable sa- 
crifice of the cause oI truth to that of 
Establishments, to satisfy their brethren that 
tile interests ofttm Church of England--sure 
to be shaken by the overtllrow of that of 
lrelanddemand that they should submit to 
the endowment of Popery there, in order to 
maintain the h'ish Church in existence, at 
least, if not in the uncurtailed possession of 
all bet present endowments. As yet, this 
view does not generally prevail ; but 
it will doubtless spread, and if it do, 
may urge npon us the attempt of effecting, 
on the earliest possible opportunity, the 
overthrow of the Irish Churei. All danger 
of the endowment of Romanism would, 
in this way, be fir ever averted;a 
great barrier to the spread of the truth of the 
Gospel anmng the native Irish would be 
removed; and an opportunity would be 
afforded for ample provision being made for 
the support of hospitals, asylums, &c., for 
the blind, dumb, insane, and impotent poor, 
or for advancing the general prosperity of 
the kingdom by useful works of public 
advantage, wbe'n any temporary rate for 
such objects may haw come to an end. 
We bad contemplated noticing some other 
of the more important matters likely to com 
under the consideration of Parliament this 
session, but our space does not admit of our 
doing so. If, however, even those which 
we have adverted to be well disposed of, the 
country will not have, on this occasion, again 
to complain of a session barren of results for 
he benefit of the people, 



